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THE PILGRIM HYMN 


0 God, beneath thy guiding hand 

Our exiled fathers crossed the sea, 

And when they trod the wintry strand 

With prayer and psalm they worshipped thee. 


Thou heardst well pleased the song, the prayer; 
Thy blessing came, and still its power 

Shall onward to all ages bear 

The memory of that holy hour. 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 

Came with those exiles o’er the waves, 

And where their pilgrim feet have trod 

The God they worshipped guards their graves. 


And here thy name, O God of love, 
Their children’s children shall adore 
Till these eternal hills remove 

And spring adorns the earth no more. 


LEONARD Bacon, 1838 


FOREWORD | 


Tuis narrative was originally prepared as a family memo- 
rial. A work of this kind was projected immediately after 
the death of my grandfather, fifty years ago. Much mate- 
rial was collected by my father and afterward by an aunt, 
and a number of chapters were written ; but they also have 
died before they were able, in the midst of other work, to 
complete what they had undertaken. It might seem that 
after so many years there would be no occasion for the 
publication of such an account. The lapse of years has, in 
fact, made unavailable in its original form the more de- 
tailed narrative which had been carried down to the middle 
of my grandfather’s life. Nevertheless, it is believed that a 
narration reduced in some aspects but continued to his 
death will still have a sufficiently wide interest and value 
to warrant its publication. 

Leonard Bacon lived in stirring times, when vast changes 
were taking place in church and state, and the part he bore 
therein was of considerable importance. Moreover, the 
period of his chief activity, from 1825 to 1860, is one in 
which we find it hard to make ourselves at home. To us it 
is obscure in the sense that the era and its people seem to 
us neither modern nor antique. It is easier for us to ad- 
just ourselves to the time of Washington and of those be- 
fore him than to this intermediate period. Von Holst, in his 
life of Calhoun, written a generation ago, puts the matter 
effectively : “The next generation will find it easier to form 
an adequate conception of the life of the ancient Indians 
and Egyptians than of that of their own grandfathers ; for 
there is no instance in all the history of the world where the 
civilizations of two different ages, with their antagonistic 
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principles and modes of thinking and feeling, have been 
so intricately interwoven as in the United States during the 
times of the slavery conflict.” 

It is not, however, merely because of such conditions 
that Leonard Bacon’s life has a general interest. The strug- 
gles of those times have a bearing on the problems which we 
ourselves have to face. Their outstanding point of interest 
is the slavery question. Leonard Bacon believed slavery 
to be wrong as heartily as did William Lloyd Garrison; 
but the ideas of the two as to the method of curing the evil 
were not only widely different but conflicting. As a result 
of the long contest over this question, the vast majority of 
those who opposed slavery were brought to the position of 
Leonard Bacon rather than that of Garrison. Abraham 
Lincoln in particular worked out his opinions in line with 
the former rather than the latter. Nevertheless, after the 
cause was won at fearful cost, Garrison came to be looked 
upon as its great hero. His name is honored where once it 
was cursed, and for that wherein it is due let the honor be 
given. 

Which was right, the Garrison way, or the Lincoln way? 
That is not a mere question of history, it is one for every 
reform and for every reformer of the present day, particu- 
larly for all who seek to enlist the forces of morality and 
religion. Belief that the life of Leonard Bacon will throw 
light on this and kindred topics constitutes our appeal to 
the interest of men of this generation. 

The slavery question is but the chief among a series of 
issues, some still unsolved, to which the principles and 
method of Leonard Bacon are applicable. The transforma- 
tion of the stern Calvinism of his youth, protected as it was 
by the almost Presbyterian form of Congregationalism 
then obtaining in Connecticut, into the present day free- 
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dom of the Congregational churches, both as to polity and 
doctrine, was a work of greater importance than appears, 
now that the conflict is over and its results are taken for 
granted. The issues and the conflict were indeed on a small 
scale, but were not insignificant. It is largely due to the 
work of Nathaniel W. Taylor and Horace Bushnell that 
the Congregational churches have been enabled to maintain 
evangelical fervor and the missionary spirit along with a 
large degree of doctrinal freedom and of readjustment of 
their beliefs to the discoveries of modern science, including 
its investigations into the nature and history of the Bible; 
but to Leonard Bacon must be conceded the chief credit 
for securing their freedom to work out their teaching 
within the bounds of the Congregational fellowship. His 
“orthodoxy” was unimpeachable, but to him orthodoxy 
did not mean stagnation. He believed in freedom and prog- 
ress as a glorious inheritance in church and state, and with 
like fervor he believed in union. To the furtherance of free- 
dom and progress without sacrifice of union both in church 
and in state he devoted his life, and not in vain. 

To those who would understand the development of these 
principles conjointly in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, the story of one who stood for them with courage, 
wisdom and faith unshakable should prove of service. 


Tue above “Foreword” was left by the author, together 
with his completed manuscript, at his sudden death, Octo- 
ber 7, 1930. Final revision had not been carried out. This 
appears from notes attached to the margin and from occa- 
sional memoranda inserted in the text, some, unfortunately, 
in a form so abbreviated as to be no longer intelligible. 
Among these memoranda appears the single word “Ac- 
knowledgments” appended to the “Foreword.” Its inten- 
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tion is easy to divine, but the omission could only be sup- 
plied by conjecture of small value to those concerned. With 
one exception it is better to leave the intended thanks un- 
expressed. The exception applies to the author’s devoted 
wife, Harriet P. Blackman Bacon, who died in New Haven, 
July 23, 1928, in the midst of the undertaking to which 
she had given untiring and effective service in the arrange- 
ment and classification of an immense mass of letters, 
diaries, and similar material. 

The necessary revision for the press has devolved upon 
an older brother, who has kept two principles ever in view: 
(1) to avoid, to the utmost, delay in publication; (2) to 
avoid changes or additions of a nature to detract from his 
brother’s claim to be in the fullest sense the Author of the 
book. 

B. W. B. 
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LEONARD BACON 
A STATESMAN IN THE CHURCH 


CHAPTER I 
PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD 


In everything but birth Leonard Bacon was a son of New 
England. It was his home from boyhood up, and that of 
his forefathers for six generations. All his interests were 
centered there, though with a wide circumference, and he 
loved its institutions and its history. However, he was not 
born there, but in Detroit, then a frontier outpost, and his 
early boyhood was spent in what were then the remotest 
parts of the Northwest—Mackinac, and later the Western 
Reserve. 

How this came about is a pathetic story, told here with 
some fulness, partly for what it gives us of his mental in- 
heritance and of his childhood, partly for its intrinsic 
interest. 

His father, David Bacon, came of a line of New Eng- 
land farmers, tracing their descent from Michael Bacon, 
who emigrated to Dedham, Mass., about 1633. By the 
fortunate mention of the same articles in two wills, it has 
been possible recently to trace his ancestry to the old coun- 
try, where the emigrant’s father belonged to the Bacons of 
Essex and Suffolk, a direct ancestor having been a second 
cousin of Francis Bacon, commonly called Lord Bacon, 
another, a relative of Nathaniel Bacon, the Virginia rebel. 

The first trace of that sanguine, nervous temperament, 
which was so marked a characteristic of David Bacon and 
many of his descendants, is found in the life of David’s fa- 
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ther, Joseph. Ingenious and enterprising, though never 
highly successful, he devised and undertook during the 
Revolution (being at the time over military age) the print- 
ing of linen by means of homemade dyes and patterns en- 
graved on wooden blocks, in order to provide a substitute 
for calico, then almost unobtainable. After living in various 
places in Massachusetts and Connecticut, he finally moved 
to Cambridge, in Northern Vermont, where he died in 1803, 
honored and beloved for his kindly and deeply religious 
nature. 

David, his third son, was born in Woodstock, Conn., in 
1771. He grew to manhood with no more than “a good com- 
mon education,” earning his living at one time by making 
and selling spinning wheels, and later by teaching school. 
But the Life of David Brainerd fell into his hands and he 
was deeply stirred as he read it. Brainerd is still remem- 
bered in New England history as a religious enthusiast and 
as a missionary to the Indians. David Bacon, as he read, 
felt himself called to a like work, and began to prepare 
himself for it. He was too old to go to college, so he took 
up directly the study of theology. As there were then no 
theological schools, he followed the current custom of 
studying under the instruction of one or more ministers. 

“The Missionary Society of Connecticut” had been or- 
ganized in 1798 to work among the Indians and in the new 
settlements. The Indian work was to be in continuation of 
similar work carried on before the Revolution by Brainerd 
and others, an undertaking supported almost entirely by 
funds from the old country. These funds had now been cut 
off. The work among the new settlements was especially to 
care for the Connecticut settlers who had gone north and 
west, the center of interest being the “‘Western Reserve,” 
or “New Connecticut,” a district along the northern edge 
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of Ohio recently opened up to settlement. This had been 
“reserved” by Connecticut as its private property in re- 
turn for the relinquishment to the National Government of 
her claims of sovereignty under her charter, which gave her 
jurisdiction to the Pacific Ocean. It was being settled 
largely by Connecticut people; and it was the Indians near 
to those settlements that the Society had particularly in 
view. 

It was doubtless with this Society in mind that David 
Bacon had pursued his studies, and in August, 1800, he 
was sent out to visit the tribes south and west of Lake Erie, 
and to investigate. He made his way, mostly on foot, to 
“Buffaloe Creek” and thence by boat to Detroit, then the 
central Indian agency for that region, reaching the place 
in thirty-four days. But finding there a much better pros- 
pect for work to the north than to the south, he ventured, 
after consultation with those on the spot, to proceed north- 
ward, notwithstanding his instructions. Going up the De- 
troit River and through Lake St. Clair, he came to an 
Indian settlement on an island in the St. Clair River, forty 
miles north of Detroit, where he made a few days’ visit and 
had a favorable reception. Coming back to Detroit, in order 
to be present at a general gathering of Indians there, he 
was again well received, being presented to the Indians by 
the Indian Commissioner with hearty approbation, and re- 
ceiving from them expressions of approval. A number of 
young Indians expressed a desire for education and he was 
full of hope for the opening of a school among them. 

Unfortunately the Indians scattered, after a few days, 
for a long winter’s hunting expedition; and, as there was 
nothing further Bacon could then do at his special task, he 
made his way back to the headquarters of the Society at 
Hartford, to report, without waiting for the expiration of 
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the six months for which he had been sent out. He arrived 
there about the middle of December. 

Both his northern journey and his early return were 
approved by the Directors, and arrangements were made 
with a view to his being ordained and sent forth as a full- 
fledged missionary. Like many another young candidate, he 
made use of the time before the ordination to get married. 
The bride was Alice Parks, a girl not yet eighteen, living 
with her grandparents, of the name of Beaumont, at Leba- 
non, Conn. Theirs had been a singular courtship. Alice had 
passed through a striking religious experience, and at her 
pastor’s request, had written him an account of it. The let- _ 
ter reveals to us how wide a gap lies between the religious 
conceptions of that time and our own, even when they are 
expressed by the same creed. In view of the fact that the 
life of her eldest son was largely occupied in helping to 
bridge that gap, a few words must be given to describing 
her experience. She had been carefully trained in all good 
things, and was of a bright, unselfish, and lovable nature ; 
but, under the religious instruction which she had received, 
she was brought to the conviction that, in the sight of God, | 
she was the vilest of sinners and that there was nothing 
that she could do to remedy the situation, since she had not 
in herself the power to repent. Nothing but the grace of 
God could give that, and there was no reason why that 
grace should be conferred on her rather than on another. 
For weeks she was troubled by this conviction, which finally 
brought her to such depths of despair that she longed for 
death and believed herself ready to commit suicide. ‘Then, 
after all this turmoil of spirit, there came to her one eve- 
ning the thought of Jesus as her Savior, whose righteous- 
ness availed as a substitute for her own unrighteousness ; 
and she entered into a state of rapture at the thought of 
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her salvation which seems as remote from the realities of 
daily life today as does her previous depression. 

But, however unreal the conceptions on which it was 
based, the experience was very real to her. Nor did its 
effects prove evanescent. On the contrary, throughout a 
life which for many years was filled with hardship, anxiety, 
and the bitterest poverty, the faith thus established upheld 
and comforted not only herself but those around her as 
well. 

To her pastor, Mr. Ely, this experience was remarkable 
as conforming so precisely to the current conception of 
what should occur in the life of a young person brought 
up as she had been. Her sense of her inability to repent, 
which lay at the bottom of all her misery, was particularly 
in accord with the ideas of Jonathan Edwards and his suc- 
cessors. It is a point which will come up again in the story 
of her son’s life. 

It was doubtless through Mr. Ely that this letter, or a 
copy of it, came into the hands of David Bacon, who was 
then studying under his instruction, while teaching school 
at Mansfield, some twenty miles away. It probably was also 
through the pastor that a copy of it was sent to a religious 
magazine, where it appeared some months later with a 
fictitious signature. Whether Mr. Ely had other than theo- 
logical ideas in mind in letting David Bacon have the letter 
we cannot tell, but we may be permitted to guess. 

At any rate the schoolmaster of twenty-nine took it 
upon himself in his religious zeal to write to the young girl, 
with whom he was not acquainted, advising her as to her 
spiritual state, warning her especially against being puffed 
up because of her experience. It does not seem likely, from 
the character of the letter, that he was conscious of any in- 
terest but a religious one. 
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Knowing about Mr. Bacon, even if she had not seen his 
slender figure, wearing his black deerskin breeches and long 
coat, as he came to the minister’s house in Lebanon, Alice 
replied, thanking him for his interest, and telling of her 
strivings against the temptation of which he speaks. 'This 
was on May 20, 1800. The next that we know is a letter 
from David, of June 19, beginning, “‘My dearest.” 

They were married on December 24 of that year, and 
two weeks later David was ordained and commissioned at 
Hartford. 

Two things are noticeable in connection with David’s 
ordination, especially in view of his son’s later career. One 
is, that the Board of Trustees, of whom half were ministers, 
took it upon themselves to do the ordaining, and the other, 
their vote that the ceremony take place in the North Presby- 
terian Meeting-House. To call a Congregational church 
Presbyterian would now be regarded as strange indeed; 
but at that time many of the Connecticut churches so re- 
garded and called themselves. The change back to the Con- 
gregational way forms part of our later story. On the other 
hand ordination by a Missionary Board was in accordance 
with neither polity. It was an unconscious usurpation, to 
which bodies of that kind easily lend themselves. 

Six weeks later the newly married couple set out for De- 
troit, where they were to establish themselves for a while. 
They took with them, with the approval of the Board, a 
brother of the bride, Beaumont Parks, a boy of fourteen, 
to be a companion to his sister when her husband was away, 
and with the idea that he should learn the Indian language 
and become a teacher. 'l’o him it was, of course, a great ad- 
venture, to which the missionary purpose gave added 
glamor. 

It took them almost three months to make the journey; 
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relinquish that method of travel when the snow gave out, 
and to make the rest of the journey with their two horses, 
mostly on foot and on horseback, Mrs. Bacon riding one 
horse, while the man and boy “rode and tied,” that is, rode 
and walked alternately. Though they were held up several 
times by weather conditions, they arrived at Detroit three 
or four weeks sooner than expected, since they had grown 
impatient while waiting at Buffalo for the opening of navi- 
gation, and had pushed on overland through what is now 
Ontario. 

Detroit was then the most important place west of the 
Hudson. By its position it controlled the navigation of the 
three great northern lakes and their outlet to the sea. It had 
therefore a garrison, and was the headquarters of the fur 
trade with the Indians, in fact the chief Indian agency. But 
it was not an Indian settlement. On the contrary, the vil- 
lage, which had only some five or six hundred inhabitants, 
aside from the garrison, was surrounded by a stockade, 
within which no Indian might pass the night. The leading 
men were the fur traders, men of large means, often well 
educated, having enjoyed the additional advantage of fre- 
quent trips to Europe for the purchase and sale of goods. 
The place had been recently turned over to the United 
States, and the inhabitants, who had been British subjects, 
had but little love for “Yankees.” Neither did they look 
with favor on Indian missions, for the fur trade depended 
on having plenty of “wild”? Indians as hunters. 

Nevertheless the missionary was cordially received ; for 
there were a number who had been looking forward to his 
coming, in anticipation of his services as a school-teacher. 
In a couple of weeks, indeed, a boys’ school was opened, and 
a month later Mrs. Bacon started one for girls. Thus, in 
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accordance with the frugal plan of the Missionary Society, 
the mission was placed on a self-supporting basis, while the 
missionary in his spare hours studied the Ojibway language 
with the help of the government interpreter. These hours 
could not have been very numerous, for he also preached on 
Sundays at the Court House. 

Schools and church services began well; the missionary 
was a good teacher, and when stirred a forceful preacher. 
But it was not long before attendance at the Sunday serv- 
ices fell off. The type of preaching intended to convince 
men that unless they had “‘experienced a change of heart” 
they were utterly vile and worthless in the sight of God, no 
matter how upright and kindly in their daily lives, did not 
carry conviction to his hearers; and unless it convinces it 
repels. It was a bitter disappointment to the missionary to 
find that his most heart-searching appeals brought smiles 
instead of tears from those to whom they were addressed. 

Moreover, one practical consequence of his creed, his re- 
fusal to baptize the children of parents who did not them- 
selves claim to be regenerate, repelled many of those who 
were showing some religious interest as well as good will 
toward himself. Even the schools suffered as a result of 
all this, though the missionary was always treated with 
courtesy. 

A further difficulty arose with regard to the location of 
his mission. The island which he had previously visited was 
on the Canadian border, and fell within the region which 
the Moravians in Canada had marked out for a mission 
they were now ready to undertake. These Moravians had 
shown Mr. Bacon much kindness on his journey out, and 
when they now sent to confer with him regarding their 
plans, he consented to their taking over that work. So he 
had to look for another field. 
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The only field that seemed available was at an Indian 
village called Arbre Croche, near the straits of Mackinac, 
about which the Indian Commissioner had previously made 
inquiries on Mr. Bacon’s behalf. It was far away to the 
north, remote indeed from the new settlements and from 
the region “South and West of Lake Erie,” to which he 
had first been assigned; but it was all that offered. So he 
wrote to the Board for instructions to go there. The plan 
was also explained to them by his home-missionary col- 
league, then in Connecticut, who had visited him in the fall. 
It was accordingly authorized. 

While the matter was still pending, David learned of an 
opportunity near the mouth of the Maumee River, where 
Toledo is now located. This was the best possible location, 
in the very region mentioned in his original instructions, 
and not far from the new settlements, with which there 
would be comparatively easy communication by Lake Erie. 
He could not allow such a chance to pass. 

While these matters were still unsettled his first child 
was born, on February 19, 1802, in a little house in De- 
troit, about a hundred yards from the river side. He was 
named Leonard, after David’s doctor brother, then living 
in Hartford. The baby was healthy and happy, but the 
mother suffered a severe relapse after her confinement, and 
for two months could not leave her bed. Nevertheless, as 
soon as she began to recover, her husband made prepara- 
tions for a visit to the Maumee. It was an expensive trip, 
for he had to take with him a guide, and presents for the In- 
dians as well. It also proved to be a dangerous one. But the 
future of his work depended on it, and he pushed forward. 
When his wife was able to be about, he started on his 
seventy-mile journey in a large canoe, taking with him his 
young brother-in-law. He found the Indians as he expected, 
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and after waiting for them to recover from a debauch, he 
presented his request to be allowed to labor among them. 
There was solemn consultation on the subject, but the final 
result of repeated and persistent efforts was a diplomatic 
but definite refusal. During the two weeks he was among 
them he was several times in great danger on account of 
drunken and suspicious braves, but he warded off the 
threatened attacks by courage and a resolute bearing. 

There was nothing to do but go back to Detroit and 
make ready to transfer his labors to Mackinac. This he did, 
but with a heavy heart and diminished resources, so de- 
pleted, in fact, by the cost of his trip in addition to all the 
extra expenses involved in the birth of the child and his 
wife’s subsequent severe illness, that he made drafts on the 
Missionary Board for $100 more than the meager budget 
of $410 which had been appropriated for his work for the 
year. For some unexplained reason he also failed to send 
immediate notice of the overdraft. The treasurer had no 
authority to pay the drafts, and payment was deferred, an 
arrangement being made with the holder to await the meet- 
ing of the Board in September, so that the missionary’s 
credit was not ruined in Detroit. After this meeting the 
drafts were paid, the excess over the appropriation being 
charged to his next year’s account. But all this naturally 
placed him in an unfavorable position with the Board, and 
this had a bearing on later developments. Doubtless the 
Board felt that they had been considerate in their treat- 
ment of one who had committed a serious fault, and in a 
measure this was true. But he had done so only because he 
had incurred unavoidable expense in following strictly his 
instructions, for these called for just such an expedition as 
he had made. 

Considering that for a year he had supported himself 
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and family without expense to the Society, we can under- 
stand, I think, how he came to take such a step, in order not 
to let slip a vital opportunity. And if the expedition had 
been a success, his action would probably have been re- 
garded as a justifiable audacity. Had a successful mission 
been established at that time on the Maumee, it is quite 
possible that it would have had considerable influence on 
the Indian risings before and during the War of 1812. 
Tecumseh and his brother, the prophet, had no easy task 
in uniting the tribes against the Americans, and even a 
slight influence in the opposite direction might have been 
of great importance and have saved many lives. As it was, 
the only result of David Bacon’s expedition was a financial 
handicap and the serious impairment of the Board’s confi- 
dence in his judgment. 

The fundamental difficulty, as it is now easy to see, was 
that the Board was trying to run the mission too cheaply, 
though it was not cramped for funds. It was just possible 
for home missionaries in the new settlements to get along on 
the six dollars a week which they received. They were 
among people of their own traditions and way of life, who 
gladly showed them hospitality and kindly favors. But once 
outside that circle a missionary was in a very different posi- 
tion. He must expect to pay for everything he got, often at 
exorbitant rates, as he was considered fair game. It was 
necessary for the success of the mission that the missionary 
should be able to live in modest comfort, free from debt and 
financial worries. But this position David Bacon never 
attained. 

About the first of June, 1802, two weeks after his re- 
turn from the Maumee, he and his family set sail for Macki- 
nac, after he had again escaped from a threatened assault 
by a couple of Indians. They arrived seven days later, after 
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a pleasant voyage, and from there he dispatched a long ac- 
count of his experiences on the Maumee, and his first im- 
pressions of Mackinac. His spirits had revived and he 
found the Indians there far more numerous than at De- 
troit, and also “more sprightly, cleanly, industrious and 
agreeable.” 

The military post at Mackinac stood in much the same 
relation to the upper end of Lake Huron as Detroit to the 
lower. The island on which it was located lies at the en- 
trance to the Straits of Mackinac, and close to the Sault 
Ste Marie, leading to Lake Superior, so as to control the 
outlets both of that inland sea and of Lake Michigan. Here 
too the fur traders gathered; but the essential difference 
was that there were many Indians near at hand. To the 
latter also that region was a kind of headquarters, whence 
they could range far and wide in their canoes as well as 
through the forest, where game was still plentiful. At Arbre 
Croche, on the mainland, forty miles away, was one of their 
few villages. This was the missionary’s objective. 

But there were many obstacles in the way. The Indians 
were free to receive him or not as they chose, and they were 
by no means inclined to decide in his favor. To receive him | 
meant the first step toward becoming an inferior sort of 
white man, which was naturally repugnant to them, and 
such experience as they had already had of the white man’s 
religion did not prejudice them in its favor. They thought 
it might do for the whites, but was too strong medicine for 
the red man. 

Their reluctance was also strengthened by the attitude 
of most of their white neighbors. What remained of the in- 
fluence of former Catholic priests was opposed to the Prot- 
estant. The fur traders, who alone furnished the Indians 
a market for their wares, were strongly opposed to the mis- 
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sion, for business reasons, and worst of all, the British 
maintained a post on the neighboring island of St. Joseph, 
which provided liberal donations in order to keep the In- 
dians friendly to England and hostile to all things Ameri- 
can. It also served to promote drunkenness. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Indians declined to have the 
missionary live among them. All that was left to him was 
to endeavor to reach them from the outside. This kind of 
work involved great difficulties of another kind. Living 
more than 250 miles north of Detroit, he was cut off from 
the rest of the world for nearly half the year by the closing 
of navigation. Prices were correspondingly high, and com- 
munication with Connecticut was difficult. Another serious 
drawback was that the government interpreter was French, 
and spoke only a little English, while the dialect spoken at 
Mackinac differed perceptibly from that spoken at Detroit, 
so that what Bacon had already learned of Ojibway was 
only partially useful to him. 

For two years he struggled with these difficulties, labor- 
ing earnestly and intelligently, and subjecting himself and 
his family to much hardship and privation. He made every 
effort to reach the Indians at Arbre Croche, and, when he 
failed in that, he established himself in the spring on some 
government land, a mile and a half from the fort, for which 
no permission from the Indians was necessary, in order 
that, since they would not permit him to go to them, some 
of them at least might be persuaded to come to him. This 
was the method pursued with some success by the Mora- 
vians, and the only one that offered any hope for himself. 
He succeeded in obtaining a young Indian, whom he took 
into his household, teaching him to read and write English. 
The Indian taught the family the Ojibway speech in re- 
turn. Mr. Bacon was obliged to return to the village around 
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the fort for the ensuing winter, as there was but a pole and 
bark shanty on the clearing; but he proposed to the Board 
that they should aid in the erection of a house, where he 
could live the year round, and near which he hoped to in- 
duce some of the Indians to establish themselves. On his 
own account he contracted for live stock for the place. 'This 
was a venturesome undertaking, especially since he counted 
on feeding his cattle on “browse,” that is the tips of 
branches, and on turnips, in default of hay; but the cattle 
were essential to the welfare of the mission, and some ven- 
ture must be made if it was to survive. 

He also proposed that Sigenog, the young Indian, 
should be sent back to Connecticut, that he might prepare 
himself to become a missionary to his own people. At the 
same time he could not repress a longing that he himself 
might be transferred to some more hopeful work. 

Two episodes go to show that even in this preparatory 
work he was beginning to get closer to the Indians. At one 
time the uncle of Sigenog came bringing a present of a 
forty pound ‘“‘mokok,” or birch-bark package of maple 
sugar. The missionary gave him in return more than it 
could have been sold for, but was highly gratified at this 
expression of good will. At another time, while he was 
away, a party of Indians came to the door and asked that 
they might borrow the little boy, le petit pére, as they called 
him, for a little while. The young mother felt that it would 
not do to refuse, but was naturally anxious while he was 
gone. After no long interval, however, he was brought back 
in high glee, all decked out in Indian finery, and with a 
little ““mokok” of maple sugar in his hands. 

But the Missionary Board had grown impatient at the 
cost and lack of success of the mission, and the proposals of 
the missionary regarding the education of Sigenog and 
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for the erection of a house, together with his statement re- 
garding his own contract for stocking his farm, proved the 
last straw. They thought his plans and undertakings so 
venturesome as to be almost crazy. It was at first proposed 
to recall and discharge him. On further consideration it 
was voted to transfer him to the “Western Reserve”; but 
as the vote was taken in January, there was no way of in- 
forming him of it for months to come. In fact there was no 
post office at Mackinac, and letters could only be sent 
through the courtesy of the military authorities. 

As spring came on the missionary grew more and more 
anxious to hear from Connecticut. In addition to other 
hardships life at Mackinac had been terribly lonely. With 
the exception of one officer and his wife there was no one 
outside his own household who was in the least congenial. 
The rest of the people killed the time of their vast tedium 
by amusements and dissipations in which the missionary 
and his family could have no share. At best his work was 
far from encouraging, all the more because he well knew 
the reluctance of the Board to spend freely for it, and the 
well-nigh impossible task of making them understand the 
necessity of expenditure even to keep the work alive, to say 
nothing of carrying it on effectively. If we consider the 
schools, the medical work, the agricultural aid and in- 
struction, the police work, and all the rest, which the gov- 
ernment. now provides at Indian agencies, together with 
enterprises like the Carlisle school, all of which are con- 
sidered necessary as a means of civilization, what this mis- 
sionary asked for will seem pitifully meager ; but it was be- 
yond the vision of the Board, though they had more money 
than they knew how to use. 

It is not strange that they thought their missionary vi- 
sionary, for so he was, in the sense that he wanted to go 
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farther and faster than others were ready to follow; but 
his visions have since proved practicable plans when suffi- 
ciently backed up. Possibly a less visionary man might 
have done better, but a less visionary man would not have 
taken up the work. 

When navigation opened, vessel after vessel arrived, one 
of them with a letter from Mr. Bacon’s home-missionary 
colleague in “New Connecticut” informing the missionary 
that he was to be transferred there, but not a word from any- 
one in Connecticut. At last, about July 1, there arrived 
from Detroit, where he then was, a letter from Captain 
Dunham, the one officer at Mackinac whom he had found 
congenial. It is of such importance for our story that I 
transcribe all that relates to it. 


Detroit, June 20, 1804. 

Dear Sir,—Excuse this hasty and short letter I must give 
you. Col. Kingsbury has arrived and has just inquired after 
you. He says Mr. Strong of Hartford [the Chairman of the 
Missionary Board], who saw him just as he was leaving that 
place, requested him to tell you that he had not at that mo- 
ment time to write you, but wished you to repair with your 
family somewhere into New Connecticut, and then to report 
yourself to the Society and give them an account of your 
pecuniary affairs,—to let them know how much you have 
already received, and how much you wanted,—that your 
drafts would always be honored, etc. etc. This was on or about 
the first of June that he left Hartford. And he says that Mr. 
Strong wished you to consider his verbal communication to 
you through Col. Kingsbury as official, and a sufficient war- 
rant for your quitting your present station. I mention this by 
his particular request. 


J. Dunham. 


It was a strange way to send so important a message. We 
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can only suppose that Mr. Strong, who had always been 
specially friendly to Mr. Bacon, had postponed the dis- 
agreeable task of writing a letter informing the missionary 
of the action of the Board, since there was no possibility of 
sending the letter at the time the action was taken; and 
that, having set the matter aside, he let it drift until sud- 
denly confronted with the opportunity of communication 
by means of Colonel Kingsbury. The Colonel being on the 
point of leaving, he may therefore have sent the message 
verbally. It was an unfortunate proceeding. It seems prob- 
able that the statement that Mr. Bacon’s drafts would 
always be honored, a statement afterward of great impor- 
tance, was supplied by one or other of the officers as a neces- 
sary inference; for it does not appear to have been uttered 
by Mr. Strong. 

The receipt of Captain Dunham’s letter was almost co- 
incident with the birth of a second child on July 4, 1804; 
she was named Susan Dunham, after the Captain’s wife. 
Nevertheless, the preparations for departure were immedi- 
ately begun. As far as possible such goods as the missionary 
had were sold. Bills were paid by the proceeds and by drafts 
on the Board, as authorized by his instructions. 

His brother-in-law, now about eighteen, was left behind 
to complete negotiations about the farm, which ultimately 
proved a highly profitable investment to the purchaser. 
Young Parks afterward became a lawyer and later a 
teacher, spending the closing years of his life at Spring- 
field, Illinois, the home of Abraham Lincoln. His residence 
there was a connecting link in important subsequent de- 
velopments. 

About August 1 the missionary and his family sailed 
for Detroit, where they were detained about two months by 
sickness and other causes, but still without a word of any 
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kind from Connecticut, though there was mail service to 
Detroit. As soon as they were able to proceed, they em- 
barked in a canoe, and made their way to Cleveland, then 
a mere hamlet. They kept close to the shore, traveling by 
day and camping on the uninhabited shore by night. It 
was a journey of nearly two hundred miles, and dangerous 
for such a party, but they arrived safely, though they had 
all been sick on the way and had spent their last mite. 

Making their way thirty miles up the Cuyahoga River, 
they came at last to Hudson, Ohio, where they found a 
cordial welcome among settlers from Connecticut, making 
a favorable impression on them. But instead of being at 
the end of their trials, as they might reasonably have 
hoped, they met another heavy blow. Within a week or two 
of Mr. Bacon’s arrival news at last reached him from Con- 
necticut, but of a surprising and unwelcome nature. The 
Board had voted to suspend payment on his drafts until 
the settlement of his accounts. He was to be at liberty to 
return to Connecticut, and if he so chose, to apply to a 
financial agent of the Board at Warren, Ohio, for funds 
sufficient in the agent’s opinion for his return trip. 

There was also a letter from his brother Leonard, urging 
him to return to Hartford with all speed, as the holding up 
of his drafts had rendered him liable to imprisonment for 
debt. It further explained that the arrangement with the 
agent was worded as it was because the Board were afraid 
to trust his judgment as to the amount necessary. All was, 
however, to be kept a profound secret, that his character 
might not suffer. 

It was the letter of a matter-of-fact elder brother, thor- 
oughly out of patience. Actually there never was any dan- 
ger of imprisonment for debt, nor was any slight intended 
by the arrangement for the missionary’s traveling ex- 
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penses. But this he could not know. He felt that he had re- 
ceived insult added to injury, both undeserved; and the 
supposed insult stung worse than the injury. All he could 
do, however, was to refuse to leave the estimate of his needs 
to the agent. He applied to his home-missionary colleague, 
Mr. Badger, and that vigorous individual besides furnish- 
ing the estimate, wrote after Mr. Bacon had left, in out- 
spoken language regarding the inevitable cost of such a 
_ mission as Mr. Bacon’s, and also as to the inadequacy of 
what he himself received. Another home missionary, who 
had recently arrived, when he learned of the vote of the 
trustees, but before he had met Mr. Bacon, wrote on his 
behalf, and urged that he be retained in that region where 
he had already created a favorable impression. From Hud- 
son also a letter was sent asking for his services there and 
promising a substantial contribution to his support. His 
family were most hospitably entertained by some of the 
Hudson people, and his wife wrote him later that the kind- 
ness she received was of the most perfect character. It is a 
pleasure to record the tenderness as well as courage and 
steadfastness of his young wife, as shown in her letters to 
him. 

Yet it was a sad parting, for the wife, as she said long 
afterward, never expected to see her husband again, though 
she was ready, as she wrote him, to go on and share his im- 
prisonment, should that fate overtake him. Meantime the 
husband, in addition to all his other troubles, was just re- 
covering from an attack of malaria. He started on foot, 
collecting his expense money on the way, and arrived in 
Hartford the latter part of December, after a six weeks’ 
journey of much hardship. 

Dr. Strong, the chairman of the Board, received him 
with great kindness, and explained that no slight had been 
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intended in the matter of his traveling expenses, and that 
while the Board had been alarmed at the amount of his 
drafts, so that they did not feel justified in paying them 
without inquiry, he was of the opinion that they would an- 
swer them. It is evident from this that Dr. Strong had no 
recollection of sending word that the missionary’s drafts 
would always be honored, but it is certainly surprising that 
the Board should have been so alarmed at drafts amount- 
ing to $160 as to be willing, on that account, to subject 
their missionary to all that he had undergone. Evidently 
they had lost patience with him, though they still had en- 
tire confidence in his integrity. 

When the Board met, early in January, 1805, it must 
have been with something like consternation that they 
learned of the actual effect of their votes. They were in con- 
ference with Mr. Bacon all day, and on the next it was not 
only voted that his drafts “‘were proper under existing cir- 
cumstances,” but $700 was voted to him for his services to 
date, and he was appointed home missionary at Hudson, as 
the people there had requested. It argues great compunc- 
tion of conscience on the part of the Board that they dis- 
bursed so much to wind up the affairs of an enterprise 
» which had proved a complete failure. 

In a few days Mr. Bacon was on his way back to Hudson, 
with more money than he had ever before possessed, and 
with the load of anxiety for his wife and little ones re- 
moved. Preaching a few times on the way, he arrived at 
Hudson on March 5, and took up his work there. He 
secured a very humble residence, and held services part of 
the time in Hudson and part at various outlying settle- 
-ments, occasionally going with some colleague to places 
many miles away. 

But it was not in the man to be satisfied with conditions 
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as he found them; he wished always to improve them. He 
was particularly struck with the scattered and unsys- 
tematic way in which the new lands were being settled. 
Families came in at haphazard, and settled here and there 
far from church or school. If a group of high-minded 
Christian people, of the kind that were constantly settling 
here and there in the Reserve, could be established together 
in a favorable location, it would be of great advantage to 
them, and would exert an uplifting influence on the whole 
countryside. The town must be properly laid out, and 
school and church would be at hand almost from the begin- 
ning. It was not an entirely new idea, it was, in fact, the 
way in which the old Connecticut towns had been settled, 
and something of the kind had been talked of for New Con- 
necticut, but no one had acted on it. The idea took posses- 
sion of his mind. Moreover he felt that his lack of college 
education prevented his ever achieving great success as a 
preacher, and the difficulties he had had with the Board 
must have left something of an uneasy feeling on both sides. 

In his missionary journeyings he had fixed upon a suit- 
able site for his proposed settlement ten miles south of 
Hudson, and early in November, 1805, after but eight 
months’ service, he took the opportunity offered by a re- 
turning wagon, and went back to Connecticut with his wife 
and children to carry out his new plan. Young Leonard had 
for one of his earliest remembrances the long journey by 
way of Pittsburgh, and their arrival at last at their “Uncle 
Doctor’s” house in Hartford, his first experience of a com- 
fortable home within the boundaries of a settled civi- 
lization. Here, for a few months, the wife and children 
remained, while David Bacon was busy treating with the 
proprietors of the township, who had bought it from the 
State, and searching all Connecticut for worthy material 
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out of which to build his Christian colony, which gained 
the nickname of Bacon’s Heaven. 

The Missionary Board reappointed him as a home mis- 
sionary, and his doctor brother tried to dissuade him from 
a scheme which he felt to be very risky, but David declined 
the reappointment and refused to be dissuaded. 

In the summer of 1806 the family returned to Hudson 
for a temporary abode until what they hoped would be their 
permanent home should be made ready in the forests of the 
new township. The little boy, Leonard, was put to school, 
and at the close of the term he took the part of William 
Penn in a dialogue between that worthy and Hernando 
Cortez on “The Treatment of the Indians.” The only re- 
markable thing about this was that the boy who took the 
other part was John Brown, later known as Ossawatomie 
Brown, who made the raid on Harper’s Ferry. John was 
seven while Leonard was five. They did not meet again for 
many years. 

Meanwhile his father was toiling enthusiastically, laying 
out his new town, exploring and surveying, marking out 
roads, and noting springs and waterfalls. The tract was 
five miles square, and at the geographical center he laid 
out the sites for a church and parsonage, an academy, a 
physician’s house, an inn, and various shops and dwellings. 
The main highways centered here, running diagonally as 
well as north and south and east and west, and at the inter- 
sections of these diagonal roads with other roads parallel 
with the sides of the square, sites for schoolhouses were lo- 
cated. The diagonal roads gave the township character, 
and their intersection made a real “‘center.”’ 

With the help of one “hired man” he built the first cabin 
in the township, a few rods from its southern boundary, 
near an old Indian trail; and here in the following July 
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(1807) he established himself and his family, now in- 
creased by the arrival of a second daughter, Julia, born in 
the preceding February. The son remembered well in later 
years their slow progress over the trail through the forest 
till they reached the little clearing by the brook, and the 
family worship at the end of the day in their new home. 
Here the children soon learned to watch the deer browsing 
at the edge of the woods, and to tap on the windowpane and 
see them scud away among the trees. Now and then In- 
dians would pass along the trail, and stop at the door to ask 
for whiskey. At night the family could hear the howl of 
wolves, and when the man of the house was away, his wife 
would always drag a great chest in front of the one door, 
for fear of an Indian attack. Nor was this fear groundless. 
The red men were never without a sense of grievance, fos- 
tered by British agents, and reports of outrages were cur- 
rent all along the border. Not until four years later was 
this danger removed by the battle of Tippecanoe (Novem- 
ber 7, 1811). One of Leonard Bacon’s early recollections 
was of the constant dread of the settlers, and of the relief 
expressed on Sunday morning, when they were assembled 
for worship and spoke together of the victory. The fight 
had been nearly three hundred miles away, but the menace 
had been felt everywhere along the northwest border. 
The utter solitude of their settlement was relieved in 
about a month by the arrival of another family, and before 
the year was out not less than fourteen families had estab- 
lished homesteads in the town. It was named Tallmadge 
after the most prominent of the original proprietors, and 
in January, 1809, The First Church of Christ in Tall- 
madge was organized, with its meeting place the founder’s 
cabin. A school soon followed, which Leonard, of course, at- 
tended. The instruction was meager, but it was supple- 
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mented by teaching and reading at home. In later years 
Leonard wrote of having read during this period the 
two thick octavo volumes of Morse’s Universal Geography, 
without an atlas and with no teacher but his mother. It was 
almost the first considerable book, except the Bible, which 
he then had the opportunity of reading, and he was pro- 
foundly impressed with the greatness of a man who could 
write so vast a book. 

In those days Tallmadge was too small to have a post 
office; the nearest was at Hudson, thirteen miles off, with 
an unbridged river to cross on the way. Word came once, 
when Leonard’s father was away, that there was a letter for 
his mother there. It was a great adventure for the nine- 
year-old boy when his mother took the risk of sending him 
for it, charging him, as she helped him to clamber onto the 
horse, ‘‘Now Leonard, when you come to the river, don’t 
look at the water, look straight ahead.” If it is asked why 
the one who brought the word did not bring the letter itself, 
it is only needful to recall that the postage on a letter was 
usually twenty-five cents, almost never prepaid, and money 
was very scarce. 

Money is always scarce on such a frontier, but there 
were special reasons which made it almost unprocurable 
during just those years. On December 22, 1807, the year 
in which the first settlement was made in Tallmadge, the 
Embargo was established by Jefferson, in retaliation for 
ill treatment to our sailors and shipping by both England 
and France. The result was unfortunate. Neither England 
nor France was greatly affected, while in our own country 
the measure worked widespread disaster. Money had been 
pouring into the country from our commerce as a neutral 
among belligerents ; now there was none to be had. Men in 
Connecticut who had been planning to move out to Ohio 
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could not sell their farms, and were compelled to wait for 
better times. As for Ohio itself, “Money was gone out of the 
Western Country,” and such business as survived was car- 
ried on almost entirely by barter. 

The outcome of all this was financial ruin for David 
Bacon. It did not come all at once, but his efforts to dis- 
entangle himself only resulted in making the disaster more 
complete. He had bought on contract and sold to the others 
in the same way. They were to pay him in instalments, and 
he was to do likewise and pay the taxes. But the difficulty 
was that he could not by any means sell all his lands, because 
of the Embargo. For the same reason those which were sold 
brought in very little ready money, since they were mostly 
to be paid for out of the crops, and for these cash was al- 
most unobtainable. What came in went necessarily for liv- 
ing and traveling expenses, which were part of the cost of 
the enterprise, so that taxes remained unpaid, and Bacon 
was unable to meet payments on his contract. Twice he se- 
cured a year’s extension of the latter, but a third extension 
was refused, and he was bankrupt. The worst of it was that 
the people to whom he was principally indebted were those 
settlers who had been paying him on instalments. These not 
only had nothing in return for what they had paid, but had 
no assurance that they would not have to pay more than 
they had agreed for the land on which they lived, on ac- 
count of the increased value which their own labor had 
given to it. It was‘a painful situation, and it is no wonder 
that a number were estranged from him. The remarkable 
thing is that there were not more. The fact that he was dur- 
ing this time provisional minister of the church which had 
been gathered in his house made the situation all the harder. 

He made another journey to Connecticut in 1811, in a 
final effort to secure titles, if nothing else, for the settlers 
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to whom he was indebted. But it was in vain. Worn out in 
spirit, he broke down in health, and spent the winter with 
his brother in Hartford. By strenuous efforts he managed 
to scrape together enough to get out once more to Tall- 
madge and bring back his family. But he was broken in 
health and spirits as well as financially, and though not yet 
forty-one, old beyond his years. Yet he still retained his 
religious faith, and the affection of his family and a few 
friends. He found a hospitable welcome at his brother’s in 
Hartford, and there his son Leonard remained for a num- 
ber of years. 

The story of the father’s latter days may be told in few 
words. An opportunity was secured for him to teach school 
for a year at Litchfield, the home of Colonel Tallmadge. 
Bacon was able while there to make some adjustment for 
his creditors and also to procure more settlers for Tall- 
madge, men who proved of great value to that community. 
Later he acted as minister, for a year each, at what are now 
the towns of Prospect and Middlefield, and when his health 
no longer permitted him to continue in that work he acted 
as traveling agent for Scott’s Family Bible and another 
book, preaching occasionally as his health would permit. 
This paid better than any previous undertaking, and an 
even better and less fatiguing position was offered to him 
in New York. He went on to take up the new position, but 
his health, which had been undermined by some internal 
disease, now broke down completely, and he came back to 
Hartford to spend his last few days. 

During these later months there had come to Mr. Bacon 
three letters which must have been deeply gratifying to 
him. One invited him to become once more a missionary to 
the Indians. Another, from Tallmadge, was from some old 
friends, once alienated, who wrote to acknowledge that 
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they had wronged him in their judgment and feelings. ‘The 
third, also from Tallmadge, was from the pastor of the 
church, on behalf of some of the leaders there, inviting him 
to help to complete his plan for the community which he 
had founded, by acting as agent for the establishment of a 
college there. Owing to the state of his health, the invita- 
tions could not be accepted, but they indicated that in 
neither of his two enterprises had his labor been altogether 
in vain. The letter from Tallmadge in particular showed 
a renewed confidence in his best qualities, his power to 
imagine better things and his willingness to work for them 
without stint. 

Thus the bitterness of death was taken away, and on 
August 29, 1817, he died, just before reaching his forty- 
sixth birthday. 

It is the irony of fate that in both cases where the out- 
come for Bacon himself was so unfortunate, his ideas were 
neither wild nor impracticable. The plan for the Indian 
Mission has proved to be the only feasible method of assimi- 
lating men of that race to our civilization and ideals. His 
plan for Tallmadge came later to be highly successful. The 
town did grow, much as he had hoped, both in its physical 
and in its moral aspects, and his name came to be highly 
honored where once it had been regarded with either pity or 
aversion. A famous college, now known as Western Reserve 
University, was originally located at Hudson, the scene of 
his first settlement. . 

He was a visionary, but his were true visions. The diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that for their sake he was too willing to 
assume responsibilities and liabilities beyond his capacity. 
Consequently, though he was not only absolutely honest in 
intention, but hard working and eminently unselfish, his 
eagerness to realize his vision worked injury to those who 
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confided in him as well as to himself. Such men, though out 
of the common run, are not so very rare. The world greatly 
needs their ideals and self-sacrifice, for 1ts progress depends 
on these. Yet it is seldom that vision and balance are joined 
in the same person, for they are antagonistic qualities. 
Whether such men are to bring good or evil fortune to the 
world depends on how they are treated by it. Perhaps there 
is no more usual result than in this case, misfortune for the 
man and for those dependent on him, ultimate benefit for 
the larger community. 


CHAPTER II 
EDUCATION 


Ir had been the fervent desire of David Bacon that his son 
Leonard should become a minister, and, if possible, a mis- 
sionary. It was his own life purpose, in which he had felt 
himself as truly engaged in his Tallmadge enterprise, as 
when he had been in the service of the Missionary Society, 
and his misfortunes had never quenched his zeal for the 
work. His whole life had been bound up in it. Moreover, he 
craved for his son that classical education, the lack of 
which he had felt to be his own chief handicap in the work. 

No invitation then could have been more welcome than 
that of “Uncle Doctor,” to take the boy into his home. For 
him it opened the door of opportunity while his father was 
relieved of a financial burden. Another child, Delia, after- 
ward widely known, was later taken into the Hartford 
house of Judge Williams, an old friend of her father, for 
whose wife Delia had been named. 

Young Leonard stayed with his uncle from the summer 
of 1812, when the family arrived in Hartford, until the fall 
of 1817, and soon after his coming entered the Hartford 
Grammar School. It was not a grammar school in the mod- 
ern sense of the word, but prepared boys for college by 
teaching the classical languages, especially grammar. Half 
a day a week was given to making up deficiences in English 
and arithmetic, and another to the study of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism. Everything else was Latin or Greek. 

There were about thirty scholars with one teacher, a Mr. 
Witter, just graduated from Yale, whom his pupils hon- 
ored for his mild yet firm discipline. The schoolhouse was 
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a neat, white, one-story building, surmounted by a cupola 
with a bell. There was but one schoolroom, with a narrow 
vestibule. The building stood on a lane off the main street, 
with a yard in front and rear which afforded an ample play- 
ground. 

The boy was eager to go, for, from his earliest recollec- 
tion, as he wrote later, he had looked forward to such an 
opportunity, regarding knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages as a wonderful acquisition, sufficient of itself to 
constitute a learned man. It seemed to him that he had be- 
gun a new era in his life, a feeling which could not fail to 
lend impetus to his studies. 

According to the report of an old schoolmate, given 
many years later, the lad ‘fas a school-boy exhibited the 
traits of his mature life—able, earnest, fearless, sarcastic, 
social and warm-hearted.” He was not, however, the bril- 
lant boy of the school. That position was held by a lad 
younger by a year than himself, with whom he struck up 
a great friendship. The younger boy had a remarkable gift 
for languages and a fondness for verse; but his mind was 
shallow, and he later gave himself up somewhat to dissipa- 
tion, defending his conduct by cheap cynicism and skepti- 
cism. These were not lovable traits, and they led to the 
breaking off of the friendship after the boys left school for 
different pursuits. From this boy, nevertheless, Leonard 
received an impulse toward literary effort that became his 
main ambition for years to come, exerting an influence over 
his whole life. 

The first book which Leonard read after coming to Hart- 
ford was Don Quixote, the next Trumbull’s History of 
Connecticut. But, after entering school he became ac- 
quainted, through his boy friend, with Dwight’s Conquest 
of Canaan. 'This was a narrative poem of Joshua’s victories 
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by Timothy Dwight, then the highly venerated president 


of Yale, written in part before the author was twenty-one. 
All this made a deep impression on young Leonard, who 
greatly admired the poem, and read it again and again. 
Later he read Paradise Lost. It is queer mental pabulum 
for a boy of ten or twelve, and can hardly be all that his 
mind fed upon; but it is what impressed him and stimulated 
him, so that he was stirred with the desire to write poetry 
himself—a desire natural enough in a boy whose father had 
in him much of the dreamer, and whose mother had a cer- 
tain knack at rhyme, in which she occasionally gave ex- 
pression to her feelings. 

This aspiration was also fostered by the general senti- 
ment of the time, which was inclined to hold literary gifts 
in higher regard than mere learning. Particularly was this 
true of Hartford, the home of the “Hartford Wits.” 
Dwight was reckoned among their number, though not 
really a Hartford man. Of the rest, Joel Barlow, with his 
Hasty Pudding, and John Trumbull, with his McFingal, 
are the least completely forgotten. But there were several 
others besides, and the little town held for the moment 
something of the position that Boston preémpted some fifty 
years later. It had the earliest literary circle in America. 

Leonard’s surviving attempts have no value as poetry, 
but some interest as showing the activities of the boy’s mind. 
A single illustration will suffice. It is taken from his most 
ambitious effort, an unfinished epic on the burning of the 
- Pequot fort at Mystic, an incident of which he had learned 
from Trumbull’s History, and which foreshadowed his in- 
terest in the early life of New England. He tried it first 
in eight-syllable lines, with a Warrior’s Song and a Chorus 
of women in their proper places. But, becoming dissatis- 
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fied, he wrote it over again in Spenserian stanzas, which 


began: 


The fires burned bright in Mystic, and the walls 
Of the rude fortress echoed to the yell 
Of Indian revelers, like the Bacchanals 
On Thracian mountains, who, as poets tell, 
In midnight orgies, etc. 


Some years afterward, in a fragment of autobiography, 
he wrote of his school days: 


At that time, by the way, I knew the names of only a very 
few poets, such as Virgil, Homer, Milton, Dr. Watts; and I 
thought that Dwight and Barlow were among the greatest 
then on the stage; indeed I hardly suspected that there were 
any others,—unless I except myself; for even then I used 
to write what I thought poetry, and what I had sense enough, 
or folly enough, I hardly know which, to perceive was con- 
sidered by my uncle and friends as rather extraordinary for 
a boy of my age. 


The estimate is just. There is a remarkable command of 
language for a boy hardly yet in his teens. But of real 
poetic feeling there is scarcely a trace. The small sample 
given shows current pedantry if not desire to display ac- 
quaintance with the ancient languages and literature. 

It is not surprising to learn that the intense and narrow 
piety of Leonard’s early years lost something of its fervor 
in his new surroundings. “I was led,” he writes, “‘into many 
of the temptations incident to those of my age, . . . and 
to neglect my custom of secret devotion.” Occasional op- — 
portunities of seeing his father and mother, however, 
stirred anew his feelings of piety and filial regard. When 
he was twelve a wave of religious interest passed through 
the town and school, and he sincerely hoped that he might 
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be “converted.” Others were, and he prayed that his turn 
might come. But this vivid experience was denied him. He 
writes : “If my heart has ever been changed by the influence 
of the Spirit, it is impossible for me to point out the day 
or the month, I might perhaps say the year, when this im- 
portant change took place.” To this he adds this notable 
comment: “I have always been accustomed to look at my 
present feelings rather than my past history for the criteria 
of my moral and religious character.” 

Had this principle been generally accepted, New Eng- 
land theology might have taken a very different form. A 
generation later, there in Hartford, Horace Bushnell was 
to give a deathblow to the whole conception of the necessity 
of a conscious conversion by his book on Christian Nurture. 
Leonard Bacon bore an important part on the side of lib- 
erty in the conflict which ensued. 

His actual profession of faith and uniting with the 
church did not take place till the middle of his college 
course. 

From the modern point of view it will seem no loss that 
he had this contact with other boys of his own age and was 
exposed to the temptations of such contact. It was better to 
succumb to some of these than to be overcome by revival 
excitement at so early an age. A more rounded character 
and a truer type of religion were the result. 

During the five years which he spent at Hartford, events 
of the greatest importance had been taking place in the 
world, many of which had an immediate bearing on his fu- 
ture career, while others were of deep interest because of their 
relation to the events of his father’s life. The War of 1812 
broke out while the family were on their sad journey from 
Tallmadge to Hartford, and one of its earliest events was 
the disgraceful surrender of Detroit where Leonard had 
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been born, followed soon after by the capture of Mackinac 


where he had spent his infancy. Then, a little over a year 


later, came Perry’s victory on Lake Erie and the Battle of 
the Thames, almost on the spot where David Bacon and his 
bride had been hospitably entertained by the Moravians on 
their way to Detroit. These two victories more than recoy- 
ered what had been lost by the previous disasters. The news 
must have been received with very mixed feelings there in 
Hartford; for it was the headquarters of the Federalist 
party, which was violently opposed to the war, and of this 
party the Congregational ministers were the backbone. Yet 
there were few who could rejoice at national disaster or 
grieve at victory, especially in that family with their memo- 
ries of the region in which these events had occurred. A 
little more than a year later came the Hartford Conven- 
tion, right at Leonard’s doorstep, a meeting of the Fed- 
eralist leaders, ominous for the welfare of the country, and 
only prevented from working widespread evil by the un- 
expected coming of peace with honor graced by the victory 
of New Orleans. Meantime had come the downfall of Na- 
poleon, followed six months later by Waterloo. The dis- 
establishment of the Standing Order of the Congregational 
Churches did not come until 1818, after the lad had left 
Hartford, but it was already a matter of vigorous discus- 
sion, as an impending event, one which touched him very 
closely as a prospective Congregational minister. 

We are left to conjecture, however, as to the effect of 
these events on his mind, for there happens to be no refer- 
ence to them in the few boyish papers that have been pre- 
served. here is no mention even of the visit of President 
Monroe to the city early in the summer of 1817, though it 
could hardly fail to impress a boy of fifteen. 

Late in the fall of that year, two months after the death 
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of his father, he entered the sophomore class at Yale. At 
that time the college year began about November 1 and 
ended on the second Wednesday in September. The main 
reason for postponing his entrance till the second year of 
the course was doubtless economy. His uncle was able to 
give him a home at Hartford without greatly feeling the 
burden of it. But college at New Haven was a different 
thing. With all the demands of his own family, and looking 
out in some measure for his widowed sister-in-law and her 
six other children, the doctor, generous as he was, could do 
little toward putting the boy through college. It was much, 
that just as Leonard was reaching the age where he could 
help toward the support of his mother and her family, he 
was allowed to give his time to study. The opportunity was 
given because of his dedication to the ministry and the 
ability he had shown in his studies and writing. 

It was just as well, however, that his college course did 
not begin a year earlier. As it was, he lacked three months 
of being sixteen when he entered. It was by no means un- 
precedented as an age for entering, but more than young 
enough for a boy to begin college life. He obtained some 
assistance from the Connecticut Education Society and 
the Female Education Society of New Haven. Thus with 
an occasional opportunity to teach school in vacation and 
now and then a job of manual labor he managed to make his 
way through, though not without privation and the in- 
curring of some debts. The amounts involved may seem 
petty, for board at Commons was but $1.60 a week, with a 
cheaper table at $1.25, and the total expense, as estimated 
by the faculty, was from $140 to $190 a year. But if cost 
of living was low earnings were correspondingly meager. 

The college, at this time, was far from magnificent in 
its appointments. There was a row of three barrack-like 
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dormitories, three stories high, alternating with two others 
surmounted by towers of church-like appearance. The 
dormitories ran north and south, and the classroom build- 
ings east and west, the front entrances to all being on the 
east. All being of brick, these made up what then existed of 
“The Old Brick Row.” Back of this was a dingy, one-story 
building, which served as Commons, or dining-room. ‘There 
were a few trees in the surrounding yard, dignified by the 
name of “‘campus”’; but the long rows of stately elms, which 
afterward glorified the place, were as yet in their infancy. 

There was little scientific apparatus, but there was a li- 
brary, considerable for those times, composed mostly of 
works on theology and theological philosophy. 

There was a faculty of twelve, six professors (of whom 
one was president) and six tutors, who taught the lower 
classes. The course of study consisted of the classics and 
mathematics, with rhetoric and philosophy in senior year. 
But there was one notable exception. In addition to the 
physics taught by the mathematical professors, Professor 
Benjamin Silliman held the chair of chemistry, miner- 
alogy and geology. This was the first trickle of that stream 
of wider learning which was to increase so greatly in the 
next two or three generations. Nor was this instruction a 
mere accidental addition to the curriculum. It was part of 
a general plan of enlargement initiated by Timothy 
Dwight, president of the college, who had just died, and 
was in line with the purpose which had dominated his work 
in college, a purpose to meet skepticism on its own ground 
and conquer it by reason and argument. President Dwight 
had been notably successful in this, and had given new life 
and vigor to the institution. He imparted to it a more 
democratic spirit, freer atmosphere, and larger vision, 
qualities which it has ever since retained. 
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Silliman’s courses on geology and chemistry made a 
deeper impression on Bacon than he appreciated at the 
time. He referred to them soon after graduation as of 
little importance to him, but in later years he wrote that 
they opened to him a new aspect of the material universe, 
and that “From that time to this, I have never seen a 
pebble by the wayside without some thought, distinct or 
indistinct, of the ocean in which it was rounded, and the 
geological eras through which it has come to us.” The in- 
struction was given in the form of lectures with illustrative 
experiments, hence there had been no training in scientific 
method ; but the conception gained by the boy, of a vaster 
universe, working according to great fundamental laws, 
could not but give a new tone to his religious thought. 

In addition to the courses of study, there were also the 
religious exercises. ‘hese consisted of prayers in the chapel 
morning and afternoon (the morning service being at 
five (!) in summer and six in winter), together with two 
preaching services on Sunday. 

Bacon was described years afterward by one of his class- 
mates as ‘‘a lithe, nimble fellow, whom no one could catch, 
or hold, in the college games of that day.” He did not 
greatly distinguish himself in his studies. He stood well 
above the middle of his class, of whom there were about 
seventy, high enough indeed to have a part, though not a 
prominent one, in the commencement exercises at gradua- 
tion. His college friends felt that he had not done himself 
justice, and the day after graduation two of the most inti- 
mate of them, Woolsey and Isham, walking with him a mile 
or two as he set off on foot for Hartford, told him that he 
had not studied enough, and that he was in danger of hurt- 
ing himself by superficial habits of reading. This is some- 


what surprising in view of his conscientiousness and ear- 
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nest religious feeling, of which there is abundant evidence 
during this period. The reason for it seems to have been 
that his main intellectual interest at that time was not in 
scholarship but in literature, especially in poetry. He had 
gained that entrance into the intellectual life which the 
classical college course provided ; but after that his interest 
waned. He “got his lessons” sufficiently well to maintain a 
good standing in his class, but his sense of duty did not 
drive him farther in the face of intellectual attractions 
which appealed to him much more strongly. He wrote to 
his mother, just before the commencement appointments 
for his class were announced, that, while some were anxious 
on the subject, he was indifferent, since he had no fear of 
losing his last year’s appointment, and had no desire to 
gain a higher one. Even if there was some disappointment 
hidden under this statement, it is evident that academic 
honors were not then his chief ambition. Considering what 
dry fodder the classical course then was, and with what 
scanty food his fancy had thus far been fed, it is not 
strange that, with his craving for literary life, the attrac- 
tion of general reading should have been greater than that 
of the textbook. 

His literary bent was fostered by his membership in 
“Brothers-in-Unity,” one of the two college literary so- 
cieties into which the students were drafted on their ar- 
rival, and by the friendships which he formed in college. 
The society had a semiofficial existence, being intended 
to encourage literary pursuits among the students, and 
had a library of its own of a lighter character than that of 
the college. This was just the opportunity for Bacon, and 
he gave much of his time and energy to its activities. He 
had formed a lifelong friendship with Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, afterward president of the college, and A. C. Twining, 
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later a professor of engineering. About the middle of 
junior year the three agreed to write a weekly periodical, to 
be called the T'alebearer, to be read at the meetings of the 
“Brothers” society. It contained character sketches, criti- 
cisms and mock-heroic verses, and was kept up through 
fourteen numbers. 

In senior year the three, with their roommates, Isham, 
Brockway, and Stoddard, occupied neighboring rooms and 
formed a club called the Hexahedron, which met in the 
three rooms in rotation. According to Mr. Brockway their 
constitutional duties were to eat sweet potatoes and drink 
ale; but from President Woolsey we learn that the eve- 
nings “were chiefly devoted to the reading of English 
poetry, and especially to the older poetry of our lan- 
guage.” The two accounts do not seem incompatible. 

As to immediate achievement, there is very little of 
promise in what Bacon wrote in college. The only thing 
that has any interest is a plea for the formation of an 
American literature which he wrote for “Brothers.” Im- 
mature as it is, it contains the germ of an idea that Emer- 
son set forth years afterward in his address on ‘The 
American Scholar.” But our young student found his head 
buzzing with a swarm of new ideas too elusive for his grasp. 
The logical concentration needful for adequate expression 
was beyond him. 

During his last year in college he began to form plans 
for his next step after graduation, and wrote to his mother 
to ask her advice. She had removed with the five children 
for whom she had to provide, to East Bloomfield, in West- 
ern New York, where some of her relatives had settled. 
Here she was trying to support herself and them by carry- 
ing on a millinery business, but with small success. She was 
naturally a good deal dismayed to receive a letter from her 
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eldest son, at the beginning of his senior year, saying that 
he considered offering himself as a candidate for foreign 
missionary service. He was not unmindful of the needs of 
the family and their claim upon him, but urged that Ameri- 
can Christians would never suffer the mother and friends 
of a missionary to be in want. The boy of eighteen had been 
deeply stirred by the sending out of a band of missionaries 
to Hawaii, of whom one was a classmate, and felt himself 
called as the son of a missionary to engage in missionary 
work. His mother’s reply, delayed by her sickness, ex- 
presses her joy in the boy’s enthusiasm for the work to 
which he had been dedicated from birth, but urges him not 
to make immediate application. He should advise with 
others and consider prayerfully and carefully whether, in 
view of the need of his help for his brothers and sisters as 
well as herself, he cannot be equally loyal to the cause of 
the Gospel by service in the home country. This letter had 
the desired effect, for without quenching his enthusiasm 
for missions, a devotion which he retained all his life, it 
convinced him that the path of duty for himself lay else- 
where. In his next letter he acknowledges that he may have 
spoken too enthusiastically, though he would never have 
thought it his duty to leave his mother and the rest unpro- 
vided for. Now he asks: 


Would it not be well for me to spend a year or two in keep- 
ing some school or Academy? . . . In this way I might render 
you no little assistance. I might entirely clear myself of debt, 
and at the same time make no small proficiency in those studies 
which will tend to make me more eminently useful in after life. 


This plan also came to nothing, as he did not obtain ap- 
pointment to either of the schools for which he applied. He 
therefore decided to proceed without interruption on his 
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theological course. This was in 1820, when the Yale Di- 
vinity School had not as yet been founded. Bacon had some 
thoughts of going to Princeton, where special attention 
was paid to cultivating a pure style of speaking according 
to the English standards. He consulted Lyman Beecher 
about it, when on a visit to Litchfield during one of his 
vacations. Dr. Beecher’s reply was, “Good New England 
English is good enough for me.” Andover was the only 
practical alternative, and met Bacon’s inclination because 
of its benmg in New England, and its high standard of 
scholarship. However, his literary bent led him to spend 
the two months’ vacation in Hartford, with his uncle, trying 
to stir up renewed interest in the intellectual life of the 
town by contributing prose and verse to the Connecticut 
Mirror, and by inciting others to do likewise. 

At the end of October he set out for Andover, going 
most of the way on foot accompanied by Isham, his col- 
lege roommate. They found there, as their future place of 
study, a row of brick buildings, not unlike those at Yale, 
set upon the ridge of a bleak hill. They looked grim, and 
it is not surprising that Bacon felt homesick at the sight. 
But this feeling soon wore off in his enthusiasm for the new 
course of study. This appealed to him as bearing directly 
on his life’s work, as the course at Yale had not. Yet, after 
coming in contact at the seminary with students from most 
of the colleges of the country, he declared that he had ‘“‘seen 
more than ever the:superiority of Yale College over every 
other in the Union.”’ 

Bacon’s relations to ministerial training, close and ac- 
tive though they were in later life, were destined to con- 
nect him not with the history of Andover, but of the Yale 
Divinity School, founded during his Andover days. Never- 
theless, in view of the great part played in the development 
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of New England’s religious life by its theological semi- 
naries, a brief glance at the earlier history of Andover will 
be in order. 

In 1818 theological seminaries were a recent institution. 
Previously the colleges, which had been founded mainly 
for the training of the ministry, had been expected to give 
sufficient preparation. But as the colleges had come to be 
used for secular as well as religious education, further spe- 
cial training was called for. Students began to resort to 
various ministers of repute for further study, a plan which 
after some notable successes also in the end proved unsatis- 
factory. Accordingly, when in 1805 a Unitarian was ap- 
pointed professor of divinity at Harvard, a group of rep- 
resentative Congregationalists in Massachusetts took steps 
toward the establishment of a special institution for the 
training of ministers. The proposal had previously been 
considered, but was felt now by the more conservative to be 
indispensable to maintenance of “‘the faith once delivered 
to the saints,” now regarded by them as having been defi- 
nitely abandoned by the Unitarians, and by many as in- 
securely held by Episcopalians and Methodists. 

By careful diplomacy two projects for such an institu- 
tion, one started by **Old Calvinists,” the other by ‘“Hop- 
kinsians,”’ as the followers of Jonathan Edwards and his 
school were called, were brought to unite in the founda- 
tion of the new “‘seminary,” the first in the country. At 
Bacon’s coming this institution was thirteen years old and 
in a flourishing state. It had four professors, then consid- 
ered an ample faculty, and well over a hundred students. 

In order to prevent any perversion of funds, such as the 
founders felt had occurred in the case of the Harvard pro- 
fessorship, and to secure the adherence of the Hopkinsians, 
a creed, strongly Hopkinsian as well as Calvinistic, was 
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drawn up to which the professors were required to give their 
assent every five years, promising to inculcate their stu- 
dents therewith. A Board of Visitors was also appointed 
_ to sign the creed and to see that its provisions were prop- 
erly adhered to. 

Rigid as these provisions undoubtedly were, and loyally 
as the professors were attached to them, there was, never- 
theless, a certain progressive spirit in the institution for 
which we have the testimony of young Bacon himself. He 
writes soon after his arrival to his friend Woolsey, then at 
Princeton Seminary: 


The question is frequently asked, what are our text-books 
—our authorities. The answer to this is that “we call no man 
master.” We have here no authority but the Word of God. In 
all our investigations we assume the attitude of sceptics; we 
examine thoroughly both sides of the question. The object of 
study here is not so much to furnish the head with a certain 
set of ideas for future use as to teach men to reason for them- 
selves, and to make them bold, original, independent thinkers. 


The proviso concerning the Word of God may seem a 
considerable limitation to this broad spirit of freedom; but 
it was not so felt at the time. For in spite of the urgency of 
Moses Stuart in directing his pupils to German authori- 
ties, the days of biblical criticism in this country had not 
yet arrived. Similar provisos were not objected to even by 
Unitarians, who laid special stress on their freedom. It 
should be added also, as confirming this statement of 
young Bacon, that biblical criticism in this country had 
its beginning here at Andover, and the teaching of Moses 
Stuart, its leading professor, the father of biblical re- 
search in America, stirred his enthusiasm. 

How men could at the same time be loyal to and incul- 
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cate so drastic a creed, and yet teach men to reason for 
themselves and strive to make them “‘bold, original, inde- 
pendent thinkers” calls for some explanation. 

The immediate answer is that they were confident that 
such thinking would inevitably lead men to these conclu- 
sions. It was by thinking of this sort that such conclusions 
had been reached, and reached but recently. Moreover, it 
stood for them as the ultimate expression of a principle of 
vital importance to Christian living, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Reformation. This principle was that the 
Christian life consists in devotion of the whole man to the 
service of God, and not in mere effort to obey certain pre- 
cepts supposed to emanate from him. Men may try to sat- 
isfy God and their consciences, it was said, by such efforts 
at obedience; but the attempt is never successful. It always 
involves compromise with evil, the idea that a man may off- 
set evil deeds by others of a different kind. The inevitable 
result is tyranny and corruption such as the Reformers 
found in the Roman Catholic Church, and Puritans in the 
Church of England. The method of attempted obedience 
with compromise was called salvation by works; while the 
principle of self-consecration, the very heart and soul of 
the gospel as Puritans conceived it, was entitled salvation 
by faith, the watchword of the Reformation. 

Calvinism was regarded as the logical development of 
this principle, a development in which it was rigidly 
guarded against contamination. Puritanism stood for the 
application of its moral aspect, the watchword: No com- 
promise with evil. However narrow Calvinism and Puri- 
tanism may have been, we can hardly fail to recognize the 
nobility of aim which defined salvation by faith to mean 
no compromise with evil, with devotion of the whole man to 
the service of God. 
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But Calvinism in its original form had not worked in 
New England to the satisfaction of its upholders. Accord- 
ingly the “New England theology” had been developed by 
Jonathan Edwards and his successors as providing certain 
“improvements” to make the system more effective without 
in any way impairing its purity. This aim had been met to 
the satisfaction of a large proportion of the New England 
churches, but not without very pronounced dissent. Uni- 
tarianism, which rejected Calvinism entirely, had arisen as 
the most radical form of opposition. At the other extreme 
there was also a large party of “Old Calvinists,” who held 
more or less rigidly to the original form, as expressed in 
the Westminster Confession. 

As is well known, the most prominent feature of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Jonathan Edwards of which Andover 
became the exponent, served to make the preaching of his 
day more grim and terrible than ever, and this hides from 
us the fact that in spirit and purpose the New England 
theology was not reactionary but progressive. It arose 
from a sense of the need of a new conception of the truth 
in order to rouse men from the religious torpor into which 
the New England churches had fallen during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. It was terrible because its un- 
flinching pursuit of truth and righteousness forced these 
conclusions from premises then assumed to be unassailable. 

Nor was this search for truth altogether without results 
more acceptable to modern thought. It cast aside some of 
the cruder conceptions of the older Calvinism regarding 
original sin and the atonement, and was regarded by some 
Presbyterians toward the west and south with growing dis- 
trust. Indeed a few years later it was to bring about a great 
schism in that body. This same progressive spirit made 
Congregationalists receptive to far greater changes at a 
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later period. It also gave new impetus to the missionary 
movement, in which they became the leaders, and to the 
work of social reform. 

Some further discussion of these questions will be neces- 
sary in a later chapter, but a preliminary statement has 
seemed to be called for at this point to show what the influ- 
ences were which went to the building up of Bacon’s life 
and character. 

This attitude came afterward to be called Progressive 
Orthodoxy. Holding fast to what it believed to be the vital 
elements of religion it sought to give them new expression 
as need should arise, an expression conformed to the ad- 
vance of knowledge. 'This attitude, with its special interest 
in missions and in social reform made Andover teaching 
specially attractive to young Bacon. It molded his mind 
to what became its characteristic form. Sure of his grasp 
on the fundamentals of religious life, he was ever ready to 
welcome and to contend for new statements which made 
them clearer, more reasonable and more humane. A later ex- 
ponent of this spirit happily designates it ‘The Freedom of 
Faith.” Bacon rejoiced to feel that in it he was in fullest har- 
mony with the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. In later years 
he quoted with heartfelt approval the words of John Robin- 
son, the pastor of the Pilgrims on their departure from 
Leyden, that he was “very confident the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy word.” 
Together with this “freedom of faith” the missionary 
spirit and that of social reform had for him a mighty 
appeal. 

He entered, accordingly, into the studies of his course 
with a zest that he had not felt in college. He felt himself 
at last to have begun his direct preparation for his life’s 
work, and the freshness and boldness of the presentation 
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gave an added stimulus. He felt this particularly in his 
work with Moses Stuart, to whom reference has been made. 
Stuart had been pastor of the Center Church in New 
Haven, and had come to Andover as its first professor of 
biblical literature. Bacon wrote to his mother : 


The advantages here are probably the best in the world 
for the student in divinity. Our professor in Biblical litera- 
ture is, I presume, as well acquainted with the Scripture in 
the original languages as almost any other man living; he has 
certainly no equal in this country or Great Britain. 


To Woolsey also he wrote: “Every step casts new light 
upon the meaning and interpretation of the Scriptures.” 
Stuart had introduced the study of German works, and 
Bacon goes on to say that he wishes “that our countrymen 
would study German authors, if it would only save them 
from that servile admiration and servile imitation of Eng- 
lish models merely, which is the bane of all originality and 
all nationality in our literature.” This was a noteworthy 
remark at that period, and recalls the thought expressed 
in his college essay on the same subject. 

Philosophy also gained a new interest as presented in 
Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, which cleared up 
for him much that the study of Locke and of Dugald 
Stewart had left confused. Brown is no longer quoted as an 
original thinker in philosophy, but he was a man of ability, 
and the work which Bacon studied was then much in vogue. 

Nor did his studies dampen his religious ardor. News of 
a revival in New Haven brought forth this outburst in a 
letter to Woolsey : “Since the first outpouring of the Spirit 
[at Pentecost], the Church has not seen such a revival of 
religion as that is. Let it spread thro’ Christendom and it 
will be the sunrise of millennial glory.” Such words sound 
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extravagant, almost fanatical, in our ears; but they ex- 
press the attitude of many sober as well as devout men in 


those days. The New England theology made the revival — 


the chief, almost the sole, means of bringing men into the 
Christian life, and since the Great Awakening of 1740- 
42, men had been looking for an even greater awakening, 
which should spread all over the Christian world. There 
had been a long series of local revivals, beginning with the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. New Haven, influ- 
enced by the teaching of its college president, had become 
an emanation point for these, and it was hoped that with 
a little more effort, and a little more power of persuasion, 
the great work would be accomplished. 

But neither his religious ardor nor his new interest in 
his studies served to suppress Bacon’s literary and poetic 
impulses. He wrote to Woolsey: 


Let a Christian become a historian, an essayist, a poet, or 
even a novelist; if his talents and inclination lead him to such 
pursuit ; but let the tendency of all his writings be to lead the 
heart to God and to make men better and happier, and he need 
never lament that his life has been spent to no purpose. 


Still impelled by the urge for literary expression Bacon 
tried his hand at each kind of work mentioned, except that 
of the novelist. 

All this is very far from art for art’s sake, much too far 
for a man to do his poetic best; but it was a considerable 
broadening and humanizing of the narrow intensity of re- 
ligious life as Bacon had been taught to regard it. The 
works of Cowper were for him the justification of his lit- 
erary creed. The Task, he averred, had “done more good 
than almost any volume of sermons that ever was written.” 
All his life Cowper remained his favorite poet, and he 
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modeled his own principal effort on his favorite, as will 
presently be seen. 

_ Among the poets of his own day he preferred Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey to the more popular Byron, 
Scott, and Campbell, though he was not, as he said, “‘like 
some of their admirers, blind to their faults.” But all of 
them he placed, like the youth of his period, “immeasurably 
above the school of Queen Anne’s time.” He felt a like dis- 
taste for the prose of that age of elegance. On the other 
hand he was carried away with enthusiasm for the Waver- 
ley Novels, subscribing out of his scanty means for a com- 

' plete set from Waverley to Kenilworth, in eight volumes 
octavo. “This constitutes,” he writes, “‘the most valuable, 
and indeed the greatest part of my library.” He delighted 
in The Heart of Midlothian, which goes to show that he 
cared for more than mere adventure. 

Nor was his literary interest confined to a receptive atti- 
tude. Along with his new pleasure in his studies there came 
a fresh impulse for writing verse, resulting in a number of 
compositions not without poetic feeling, though the love 
motive, which might be expected, is entirely lacking. The 
first of them was written in half-humorous resentment at 
the report that some fellow theologue, walking with a 
young lady, had laughed at the shabbiness of his window 
curtains. The verses were entitled ‘““My Window Curtains,” 
and were recited at a meeting of the Rhetorical Society. 
The theologue in question was thus referred to: 


With lofty heels, and ivory-headed cane, 
And head erect, and hat forever new, 
That vies in blackness with the raven’s wing. 


The lines were afterward printed in the solemn pages of 
the Boston Recorder, a religious weekly, where their some- 
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what incongruous character made them conspicuous. They 
gave the lonely group of educated people on Andover Hill 
a welcome bit of new gossip, with just a touch of malice in 
it, and they had the more important result of drawing the 
attention of the faculty to the new student, as one who had 
something of a literary gift. 

Another result was that demands were made on him for 
further productions, particularly by ladies with “albums,” 
which were then in fashion. T’o one such request he replied 
that he had nothing to write about, whereupon the lady 
suggested her work basket. This Cowper-like incident 
caught the fancy of that poet’s admirer, and resulted in 
the production of ‘The Basket, or the Poetaster’s Task.” 
It is the longest of his metrical compositions, and is mostly 
in blank verse. As it has some poetic quality, and as it also 


gives an insight into his mind, a few lines of it may be’ 


quoted. 


. . . But, where’er ye dwell, 

Spirits of music, I invoke you now. 
From streamlet and fountain, 
From forest and mountain, 
From the thousand bright isles 
That are kissed by the waves, 
From the deep when it smiles, 
From the deep when it raves, 
From the clouds that float lightly 
In beauty before us, 

From the bright orbs that nightly 
In glory roll o’er us; 

From the haunts that ye love 

At hand or afar 

From islet or grove, 

From streamlet or star, 
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Come at my bidding 

Spirits of song. 
They come not at my bidding. T'was a dream, 
A wild and feverish dream, to think that I 
Could call down inspiration, like a bard 
Gifted by heaven with power. . 

Even so 

My life speeds on. Magnificent designs, 
And vain, abortive efforts ; splendid hopes, 
And bitter disappointments fill the round 
Of all my circling years. 


Not yet twenty-one, he was scarcely of an age to speak 
of “all his circling years,” but we may sympathize, even if 
we smile. He had become conscious of the vast difference 
between having great ideas and giving them adequate ex- 
pression. The difference had been very evident in his col- 
lege work, but now the realization of it came upon him, and 
he gave expression to it in words that need no comment. 

The experience is not an uncommon one in young people 
of active mind, and is needful if they are to do their best 
work. But it is painful and somewhat humiliating. It is not 
surprising to learn that during his seminary course he was 
subject to severe fits of depression, nor that he was noted 
for his caustic sayings, which were sometimes witty, but 
occasionally roused resentment. They finally led to a re- 
monstrance on the part of two or three of the extra-serious 
students, who came to labor with him on the subject. The 
spokesman, who was not himself gifted, or plagued, with 
a sense of humor, urged him to put a curb on his tongue. 
“Brother Bacon,” he said, “for your own sake give up this 
fault. It is the one thing between you and greatness. Give 
it up, Brother Bacon, and you are sure to be a much 
greater man.” Bacon listened patiently, and finally re- 
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plied, “But, Brother, I am already a greater man than I 
know what to do with.” The remark was doubtless mystify- 
ing to the committee, but its meaning becomes clear enough 
when compared with the lines which have just been quoted. 
The incident also shows something of the position he ac- 
quired among his fellow students. 

June of his middle year brought him the news of the 
marriage of his eldest sister, Susan, to a Dr. Hodges, a 
prosperous physician in Bloomfield, New York, where the 
family was then living. These were joyful tidings; but 
only a few weeks later came the sorrowful announcement 
that his youngest brother, Francis, had been killed by a 
runaway stage coach. He spent the summer vacation with 
his family, to give such comfort as he could. The bereave- 
ment also gave a new impulse to the writing of verse. The 
lines he wrote are melodious, but with little that is fresh 
or suggestive in them. They are noteworthy only as being 
the last of his poetic writings, except hymns, to appear in 
print. It was good for his mental development to write 
verse, but his chief gift was not poetry. For him the poetic: 
impulse was just the blossoming of the tree before it be- 
gan to bear fruit. As he wrote to Woolsey a few months 
later, in the phrases of the day, 


You inquire how the Muses treat me, or rather how I treat 
them. The fact is that though I profess to be on speaking 
terms with those ladies, there never has been any great inti- 
macy between us; and of late I fear we are becoming quite 
strangers to each other. 


He was soon engaged in work which engrossed his mind 
and bore directly on his future career. The senior year at 
Andover was devoted to practice in ministerial work of 
various kinds more than to study in the classroom. There 
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were sermons to be written, but there was also work in con- 
nection with the Society of Inquiry for Missions. ‘This was 
an important organization, as the New England theology 
was from its nature a missionary theology, and Andover 
was the alma mater of missions and missionaries. On ac- 
count of his aptitude for that kind of work, Bacon was 
given considerably more than his share in the activities 
of the Society. He was placed on no less than eight com- 
mittees, of which two deserve mention. One was for the 
making of a hymn book for missionary services. It was 
needed, as there was nothing of the kind in the country, 
and his verse writing gave him fitness for the work, which, 
as a matter of fact, was all done by him. It brought him 
into contact with missionary activities in Europe as well 
as in this country, and was thus a valuable experience. The 
little book was published, and had some sale. It is a kind 
of landmark in the history of hymnology; but it was soon 
superseded by collections of wider range, which took up 
the material of practical value in his work. He himself con- 
tributed several hymns, of which one, “‘Wake the Song of 
Jubilee,” came into general use. 

But the service which proved of greatest importance was 
a committee report “On the Black Population in the 
United States.” As this report had an immediate effect 
much greater than was to be expected, and went far to de- 
termine his whole future attitude on the slavery question, 
some preliminary account of it must be given. 

The inquiry had its origin in the urgent request of one 
of Bacon’s Yale classmates who had spent a year after 
graduation at his home in Kentucky, and had then come 
on to Andover. It was the time of The Missouri Com- 
promise, when feeling on slavery was intense on both sides, 
and he was deeply impressed with the overwhelming im- 
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portance for the country of the codperation of North and 
South in the uplift of the negro race, the free negro as well 
as the slave. Indeed the degraded condition of the free 
negro, in the North as well as in the South, was the princi- 
pal obstacle to the progress of emancipation. The Mis- 
sionary Society took up the study as a missionary or phil- 
anthropic question, rather than political. Bacon was ap- 
pointed to write the report, and after reciting the evil 
conditions of slavery and also of the free blacks, he advo- 
cated the work of the Colonization Society as the one 
means then in sight to solve the problem. 

The immediate objective of the Colonization Society 
was to transport back to Africa a sufficient number of 
negroes to offset the annual increase, and establish them 
there as a civilizing colony. This would put an end to the 
slave trade and form a point of attraction both for the 
negroes in this country, and for the surrounding tribes, 
so that ultimately a great negro nation would be built up 
there, to which the colored population of this country 
would yearn to go. It should be remembered that it was 
then the accepted opinion that race had little or nothing 
to do with capacity, which was merely a matter of educa- 
tion. On this assumption, the plan was feasible, and even 
with that lack of capacity for national life in the large 
sense, which has hitherto been characteristic of the negro, 
more was accomplished than has generally been recog- 
nized. As a solution of the slavery question it proved in- 
adequate; but since the only apparent alternative to it 
was civil war, it was a matter of plain duty to make the 
attempt, even if it failed. This was the more evident be- 
cause many of the best people of the South were eager to 
codperate in the work. 

The report was received with special favor by the stu- 
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dents, partly, perhaps, because one of the founders of the 
Colonization Society had been Samuel J. Mills, Andover’s 
most revered graduate, the father of foreign missions in 
this country, who had lost his life in preparing the way for 
colonization. 

_ At any rate, the report was printed for free distribu- 
tion by the students, and sent all over New England. In 
consequence, it attracted the attention of the colonization 
leaders and, at their urgent request, Bacon and a fellow 
student were sent as delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Society at Washington, with all expenses paid. There they 
were received with flattering attention by the managers, 
who included some of the leading men of the nation. Four 
important proposals presented by Bacon for the improve- 
ment and extension of the work of the society were referred 
to a committee, and favorably reported on. Bacon himself 
was invited to enter the service of the Society as editor of 
a magazine with general executive duties as well. 

Something of all this favor was due to the fact that the 
Colonization Society had hitherto been principally con- 
fined to the middle section of the country, from New York 
to Virginia. This new interest in the enterprise, springing 
up spontaneously in the principal theological seminary in 
New England, and already spreading widely was highly 
encouraging, and it was evidently the part of wisdom to 
foster it as much as possible. But something was due also 
to the impréssion which Bacon himself made, as is evident 
from the offer of a position, which was afterward repeatedly 
renewed. It was a flattering offer, which he considered 
carefully, consulting with members of the faculty and writ- 
ing at length to his mother. As he informed her, he de- 
cided, on the advice of the professors, not to accept it, but 
to remain in Andover for another year after graduation, 
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in order to prepare for a professorship, or other literary 
employment. He also spoke of obtaining a settlement as a 
minister, mentioning as a great secret that he had been 
informed “that they were talking of him as Mr. Taylor’s 
successor in New Haven.” This was another very flattering 
piece of news, as the Center Church in New Haven was 
then one of the two or three leading churches of the de- 
nomination. Dr. Taylor had left it, after a very success- 
ful pastorate, to become the head of the new Yale Divinity 
School, as his predecessor, Moses Stuart, after similar suc- 
cess, had left to become the leading professor at Andover. 
To be considered as the successor of two such eminent men, 
in so important a position, over and above his experience 
_ with the Colonization Society, was enough to turn the head 
of any young man in Bacon’s position. He had written to 
his mother, on entering the seminary, “Here I am, poor 
as a beggar, and yet enjoying the best of all opportunities 
for education in my chosen line of work.” Now, when 
barely twenty-one, he had been sent to the national capital, 
a journey comparable to a trip to Europe in these days, 
on an important errand, had been treated with great con- 
sideration by eminent men, and had achieved a consider- 
able reputation. In addition to this, he was being consid- 
ered for one of the leading positions in the profession he 
had chosen, but on which he had not yet even entered. Fur- 
thermore, in recognition, as it were, that all this was not a 
mere dream, he was appointed valedictorian of his class, 
the highest honor the seminary could bestow. 

Bacon kept his balance reasonably well, but he let his 
tongue and pen run a little more freely than before. It was 
probably at about this time that the committee of students 
presented the remonstrance already mentioned. 

His final decision to remain in Andover was made pos- 
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sible by the fact that the position offered him there would 
enable him to support himself, and a little more, and also 
because his mother’s circumstances were a little less pre- 
carious for the time being. Before reaching it, he had made 
a trip to Connecticut to confer with his uncle and his pas- 
tor at Hartford, and to take his degree of M.A. at Yale, 
which was then given after three years to all pursuing fur- 
ther studies. It was a wise conclusion, for he was not spe- 
cially fitted for the kind of work the Colonization Society 
required, and for him it led nowhere. 

Of the Anniversary Exercises at Andover, which came 
just after he had written his mother of his decision, the one 
point of interest is that seventy-two students were ap- 
pointed to speak, of whom five were excused, so that 
Bacon’s valedictory, which came last, must have given a 
certain amount of satisfaction as the conclusion of sixty- 
seven (!) speeches, if for no other reason. 

His extra year in the seminary was spent as a resident 
licentiate. He studied the art of sermonizing, preached oc- 
casionally in neighboring churches, and gave some in- 
struction in rhetoric. He was urged, during the winter, to 
take up the work of organizing a new church among the 
poorer classes in Boston, where he had done vacation work 
of a similar kind; but he declined. His “Uncle Doctor” 
advised against it, as he considered that Boston, as the 
home of Unitarianism, was “the enemy’s ground.” Bacon 
himself felt that the work was one for which he had no spe- 
cial fitness, and would leave him no opportunity for study. 

On July 4 of that year he made, by invitation, an ora- 
tion at a union meeting of the Congregational and Baptist 
churches of Boston, on the ““Welfare of the Colored Race,” 
which was followed by a contribution for the work of the 
Colonization Society. This was a notable event in the life 
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of a young fellow of twenty-two. The invitation was due 
to his work on behalf of that race, which had not ceased 
with his Report. He had continued it by pushing a plan 
for a school for young colored men, an institution which 
he had urged at Washington as indispensable to the work 
of the Society. The holding of the meeting betokened an 
increase of interest in the slavery question, due in some 
measure to his efforts. 

The oration was afterward published under the title, 
A Plea for Africa, and here, at last, the first fruits of all 
those years of preparation begin to appear. The material 
is much the same as in his Report, but here it is clearly and 
forcefully presented, in simple outline, yet with cumula- 
tive power. He sets forth the evil of slavery as a curse to 
our own country, and to the whole continent of Africa as 
well; bringing home to his hearers their own responsibility 
in the matter, and presenting the work of the Colonization 
Society as the one effective method of cure available at 
that time. It was the work of a full-grown man, young as 
he was. 

While in Boston on this occasion he was invited to ac- 
cept a still more responsible position with the Society. Its 
general agent had been obliged to go to Africa; and Bacon 
was urged to take the agent’s place during his absence. 
But again he declined, one reason being, as he wrote to 
his mother, that he would be unable in Washington to pro- 
vide a suitable home for her and his brother and sisters. 

But as the summer passed, and his extra year at Ando- 
ver drew to its close, no new opening for work presented 
itself. He could stay on at Andover as assistant instructor 
in rhetoric, with a salary of $400 and his board; but this 
was hardly the work of the ministry to which he had dedi- 
cated himself. He had been the leading man in his class, 
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achieving special distinction, and had given an extra year 
to preparation; he had refused more than one flattering 
offer ; yet now, after having preached in a number of pul- 
pits, no church seemed to desire him. There was no word 
from New Haven. It must have been a considerable blow 
to his self-esteem; wholesome, no doubt, but hard to bear. 
However he may have felt about it, he acted like a man. 
He determined to offer himself for home-missionary work, 
where he could feel sure that his services would be accept- 
able, however humble the position assigned to him. With 
that purpose in view he presented himself for ordination 
as an evangelist to the North Consociation of Hartford 
County, of which the Hartford church to which he be- 
longed was a member. Accordingly on September 28, 1824, 
he was duly ordained to that work, the services being held 
in the historic church of East Windsor. The period of his 


academic training was at an end. 


CHAPTER III 
EARLY YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


Bacon’s plans were definitely completed for the humble 
work of a home missionary on the frontier. But they were 
abruptly changed by an invitation which he received the 
day after his ordination, to preach at the Center Church 
in New Haven for the next four Sundays, with a view to 
his being called as its pastor. The coincidence can hardly 
have been entirely accidental. The report which Bacon had 
mentioned to his mother over a year before was correct. He 
had been considered. In fact, Professor Stuart, the former 
pastor of Center Church, had recommended his name. But 
the people of the church were in no haste. One reason was 
that the pastor who had succeeded Stuart, Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, had resigned to become professor of theology at 
the newly formed Divinity School at Yale, and so was able 
to supply the pulpit for a good part of the time. Another 
was that there were a number of candidates to be consid- 
ered, and a more protracted hearing was given to any man 
invited to preach as a candidate than is now customary. 
It is probable that the committee in charge had deferred 
inviting Bacon until word came of his plan to take up 
home-missionary work in the West. This probably has- 
tened their intention to invite him to preach for the church. 

Natural as the action was, it might have been expected 
to produce a startling effect on the young minister, who 
had just committed himself to one of the humblest stations 
in his profession, and was about to enter on the work. The 
change of outlook was doubtless bewildering, but less un- 
usual than would be the case today. Center Church, in in- 
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viting Bacon and other young men without previous pas- 
toral experience to preach as candidates was only following 
a general custom. Pastors were still understood to be chosen 
for life. It was regarded as a breach of Christian courtesy 
to call a pastor from one church to another, unless there 
was some imperative reason for the pastor’s removal. ‘This 
general reason was reinforced in the case of the Center 
Church by the fact that its last two pastors had each been 
called away in the midst of a highly successful ministry to 
become theological professors, Stuart at Andover, and 
Taylor at Yale. The church wanted this time to secure a 
minister who would stay with them for life, and they sought 
a man just beginning his ministry because they believed 
him more likely to prove permanent. Such proved indeed 
to be the case, but only after severe tests of loyalty on both 
sides. 

Bacon did not act as if he were greatly elated by the 
alternative thus suddenly opened. He agreed to go to New 
Haven for two Sundays, but not for four, in order that he 
might not postpone until too late in the season a visit to 
his mother in Western New York. For he had expected to 
make such a visit on his way to his western field of labor. 
The understanding with the church was that he would re- 
turn and preach for them again at the close of his visit. 
He wrote to his mother: “If I were out of debt I would go 
to New Connecticut; and, as it is, I am very much inclined 
to that course.” Missionary work appealed to him, while a 
sense of the difficulty and responsibility of such a position 
as that in New Haven offset its attractions. The debts to 
which he refers were due to the two Education Societies 
which had advanced him money for his college and semi- 
nary courses, the policy being to make grants as loans 
without interest rather than as gifts. 
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Bacon accordingly preached for two Sundays in New 
Haven, where he made a favorable impression, and then 
went on to Bloomfield, New York, for his visit to his mother. 
It is worthy of note, as showing the transformation going 
on over the land, that he went up the Hudson by steam- 
boat and that the Erie Canal was just finished, which put 
Bloomfield in communication with the sea. Great was the 
change since his father and mother had made their first 
journey thither twenty-five years before. 

A trying ordeal came on his return to New Haven. He 
preached as agreed for four Sundays, and was informally 
on inspection for the rest of the time during his stay. He 
was then told that he was generally liked, but that there 
were some who, while not dissatisfied, were as yet unsatis- 
fied, and that the committee would, therefore, like to have 
him stay and preach for two more Sundays. He agreed to 
stay over one more Sunday, and then took his departure 
immediately for Andover, stopping at Hartford for 
Thanksgiving with his “Uncle Doctor” and in Boston over 
Sunday with Mr. Wisner, pastor of the Old South Church, 
for whom he preached. He had come to be on very friendly 
terms with Mr. Wisner, who made Andover students wel- 
come to his house when they were in Boston. But there was 
also another attraction, of which more presently. 

The Saturday after he reached Andover word came to 
him from one of the New Haven deacons that at the first 
meeting of the ecclesiastical society to consider the ques- 
tion of calling him as pastor no action had been taken, as 
there were a number who were dissatisfied with having lost 
two ministers within a few years by their being called as 
professors of theology; they wished to have a different 
form of settlement so that their next minister should never 
get away. It is a curious state of mind as compared to 
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that of our own time, but an expression of the feeling then 
still current that a minister was wedded to his church, from 
which he was to be parted ordinarily by death alone. An- 
other meeting had been held a few days later, at which it 
had been voted by sixty-eight to nineteen to extend him a 
call, the opposition being more to the form of settlement 
than to the man. This was followed later by a meeting 
which fixed the salary at $1,000 a year, and by a meeting 
of the church, as distinguished from the “society.” The 
church voted the call with no dissenting voice, though one 
or two refrained from voting. Bacon was assured by a num- 
ber of individual letters that the call was given with an 
unusual degree of unanimity. In particular the former 
pastor, Professor Taylor, wrote that the minority was “as 
though it were not.” ' 

These business transactions have interest by way of con- 
trast with modern practice. The salary may seem very mea- 
ger for so important and prosperous a church; but it was 
then considered adequate, if not liberal. Professors at Yale 
received $1,100, and Dr. Hawes, the distinguished pastor 
of the First Church in Hartford, $1,200. Frugal living 
was the general rule. Rents and wages were low, and plain 
food very cheap. On the other hand clothing, furniture, 
and books were comparatively costly. Incidental expenses 
hardly existed. Moreover, it was the custom to supplement 
the salary by generous gifts on special occasions. The rainy 
day was thus provided for. The salary was for life, and met 
running expenses. 

The “ecclesiastical society” which took the leading part 
on this occasion was the successor of the town, or munici- 
pality. As such, it owned the church building and provided 
the salary. It consisted originally of such citizens as had 
not attached themselves in some way to other churches, 
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eve citizen being obliged to support some church. It was 
out of order for the society to take the lead in calling a 
minister, as Bacon pointed out in a letter to Woolsey, since 
as an organization it had no responsibility except for the 
temporal affairs of the church and was not supposed to 
have the qualifications to judge on any but temporal af- 
fairs. But where the leading men were members both of 
the church and the society it was natural enough to put 
the cart before the horse, if this order should seem more 
convenient. 

It would have been natural to expect also that with the 
official announcement of his call Bacon would, at last, have 
come to feel a sense of elation at the sudden change in his 
financial position. This might have been the case but for a 
great disappointment that came to him simultaneously. 

During his undergraduate seminary course Bacon had 
frequently declared his intention of remaining a bachelor. 
But during his graduate year, when his prospects were 
bright, he found that he was not so insensible to feminine 
attractions as he had supposed. In fact, he was very much 
attracted by a Miss Lucy Johnson, sister of Mrs. Wisner, 
whose husband was the young pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston. Mr. Wisner had made friends with 
Bacon, as we have seen, and welcomed him to the par- 
sonage, and Bacon had fallen deeply in love with Miss 
Johnson. But when he proposed to her during the summer 
of that year, he met with a decided refusal. It was a hard 
blow; but he accepted the answer as final and made his 
plans to take up home-missionary work. He wrote to his. 
mother at the end of the summer: 


. . Meanwhile let me say that whenever and wherever I 
may establish my home, I shall expect yourself and David and 
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as many of the girls as a general council of the family may 
deem expedient, to come and live with me, and make my whole 
family. For at present, to say the least, there is no prospect 
that a wife will ever “darken my door” or cheer my fireside. 


Still he could not resist calling at the Wisners on his way 
from New Haven to Andover, where he saw Miss Johnson 
again for a few minutes. It came as another and more cruel 
blow, after reaching Andover, to hear the news of her en- 
gagement to another. He made it the harder by giving vent 
to his feelings in a bitter letter, which, through his own 
fault, came to the knowledge of the parties concerned, and 
grieved other friends as well. All this was more than 
enough to prevent any undue elation over his great op- 
portunity, and the call to New Haven was accepted with 
a heavy heart. Reversal of the situation came suddenly and 
unexpectedly. The heartfelt apology which he wrote to 
Miss Johnson was accepted and a week or two later he 
learned that her engagement had been broken by mutual 
consent. She had been fascinated for a time by a man who 
was unworthy of her regard, as she shortly discovered. 
Bacon now felt justified in renewing his suit, and on the 
day before his first service as pastor wrote from New 
Haven to ask her once more to be his wife. This time his 
efforts were crowned with success; his ministry began in 
happiness and a prosperity which seems modest enough 
according to present-day standards, but which was far be- 
yond anything he had known hitherto, or his father be- 
fore him. 

To complete this little romance, it may be added here 
that the engagement of the young couple was announced 
on the occasion of a visit of the young minister to Boston, 
whither he was called in April to the deathbed of his college 


and seminary roommate, Chester Isham, who, like many an- 
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other in those days, had been struck down in his early man- 
hood by tuberculosis. Again sorrow and joy were mingled. 
It is the common lot; Bacon had his share of the joys and 
successes of life, but of that wholesome, carefree jollity, 
which is the great boon of youth, he had known very little, 
even from his early years. The wedding took place at the 
bride’s home in Johnstown, New York, in July, but the 
newly married couple were obliged to hasten back to New 
Haven, on account of special interest in religious matters 
there, without making the hoped-for visit to Western New 
York, so that Leonard might present his bride to his 
mother. 

The married life thus begun was very happy. The bride 
was not only lovely in appearance, if we may judge from 
a miniature, but equally lovely in character, with a high 
regard for her husband, and also a blessed vein of humor 
to lighten the many burdens and cares of their married life. 

The city of New Haven, to which Bacon now came as 
pastor of its First Church, was then a place of between 
eight and nine thousand inhabitants. It had been incor- 
porated for nearly forty years, but it had as yet very few 
of the characteristics of a city as we usually conceive them. 
It had no paved streets or sidewalks, no street lights or 
sewers or running water. In those respects it was much like 
the overgrown “Center” of a New England country town- 
ship. The houses and stores were almost entirely built of 
wood, rarely more than two stories in height, and generally 
without architectural pretensions. The only ornamental 
features of the place were the elms, which had been planted 
a number of years before on many of the streets by Senator 
Hillhouse, a public-spirited citizen. On the “Green,” a 
large public square in the center of the city, were situated 
three stately churches. Of these the First, or Center, 
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Church stood between the other two, and was the central 
point of the Green and of the city, for the settlement had 
been originally laid out in a great square of nine large 
blocks, of which the one in the center had been set aside 
for public use. Business had reached out a little along the 
water front on the easterly side, but otherwise the city was 
almost entirely confined to the original area of the settle- 
ment. Except for the college grounds, on the westerly side 
of the Green, the original blocks had each been subdivided 
into four. 

It would, nevertheless, be a great mistake to estimate the 
importance of this little city either by its size, as compared 
with modern centers of population, or by its lack of inter- 
nal improvements. As for size, it was by far the largest 
place in Connecticut, and, after Boston and Providence, 
the largest in New England. It was the market town for 
most of Southwestern Connecticut, whence the surround- 
ing country drew all its supplies. It was, with Hartford, 
joint capital of the state, and was the seat of Yale College, 
which then shared with Harvard the distinction of being 
the principal seat of learning in the country. Moreover, 
the population was strikingly homogeneous. Writing forty 
years afterward Mr. Bacon said of them: “The population 
was of purely English descent, and I think I may say that, 
with the exception of a few colored people, there were not 
twenty families here whose ancestors did not come over 
with the first settlers of New England.” There was said to 
be one Roman Catholic in town. The rest were largely 
Congregationalists, with Episcopalians next in impor- 
tance. When Bacon was in college, the three churches on 
the Green, of which two were Congregational, and the 
other, Episcopal, were the only church buildings standing. 
These buildings also were of very recent construction ; but 
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during his residence at Andover the Methodists and Bap- 
tists had each erected places of worship. 

It is not surprising, then, to learn that Mr. Bacon’s 
church, besides its historic dignity as the church of the 
founders of the colony, and its succession of pastors of 
high standing, was also the home of a number of noted 
men. Senator Hillhouse held the most distinguished public 
office, but Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, and 
Noah Webster, of dictionary fame, are the better remem- 
bered. There were a number of others who were men of 
education and ability. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that life in New Haven 
at that time consisted merely in hard work, “plain living 
and high thinking.”’ Human nature is not so simple as that. 
It was “The Age of Homespun,” as Horace Bushnell called 
it; but it might equally well have been called the age 
of hard work, hard thinking, and hard drinking. Hard 
work was a necessity of existence for almost all, and a habit 
for most of the rest. There was little else to do. The Puritan 
plan of life made little provision for leisure, except for the 
weekly Sabbath, which was regarded as exclusively a day 
for physical rest and for religious observance. Recreation 
was regarded as something merely incidental, and not to be 
deliberately pursued by grown people for its own sake. 
Intellectual interests were in the main confined to religion, 
politics, and gossip, though a few of the younger and 
bolder read a little poetry and even novels, as we have seen 
young Bacon doing. But religious opinion looked askance 
at all mere amusement, while drinking was regarded as 
part of the nourishment of the body. Total abstinence was 
almost unknown, and had never been regarded as a reli- 
gious duty incumbent on all. On the other hand, hospi- 
tality was regarded as both a religious and a social duty, 
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of which a drink was the most obvious form. To refuse it 
was embarrassing as discourteous to one’s host. Wines were 
the luxuries of the well-to-do, but rum was cheap and 
abundant. Under these circumstances, hard drinking was 
widespread and leniently regarded, even when it led to a 
degree of befuddlement that would now be considered dis- 
graceful. Needless to say, what was then considered drunk- 
enness was always held to be a degradation. 'I’o quote from 
Mr. Bacon’s Fortieth Anniversary Sermon: 


The drinking was everywhere, and everywhere the fashion 
was as despotic in its demand asit was perilous in its tendency. 
. . . On the occasion of my installation, a public dinner was 
of course provided for the council and attending clergymen, 
together with the officers of the church and society ; and there 
was an ample supply not only of wine but also of more perilous 
stuff. 


How such a condition of affairs could obtain among a 
people of earnest moral and religious character the fore- 
going lines have endeavored to set forth. 

Aside from dress, the principal concession to the aes- 
thetic side of life was the church choir. To quote from 
_ Henry T. Blake’s Chronicles of New Haven Green: 


Choir singing superseded congregational singing. Singing 
schools became the chief social dissipation, and the gallery 
entered on its career as a rival of the pulpit for the principal 
honors of the service. . . . The choir of the Center Church 
had no organ till 1856, but the want of it was more than made 
up by a wonderful orchestra of wind and stringed instru- 
ments, which Dr. Bacon appropriately designated ‘Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s band.””* The chorister for many years was Alling 
Brown, and, under the guidance of his enrapturing fiddle, the 


1 See Daniel 3. 5. 
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achievements of his devoted followers were often grand and 
moving in the extreme. The great effort of the Sunday exer- 
cises was concentrated on the afternoon voluntary, which 
opened the service, and on which the choir had been carefully 
practicing through the previous week. “Expression” was their 
strong point, and few who remember those days will ever for- 
get their impressive rendering of Dr. Watts’ beautiful Psalm, 
beginning, 


Let all the heathen writers join 
To make a perfect book, 

Great God! when once compared with thine 
How mean their writings look! 


The first two lines were given with a bold, self-confident air, 
reflecting the vainglory of the heathen writers, and their dis- 
mal failure was expressed by a derisive tone, followed by a 
snort of the trombone, highly expressive of contempt. Another 
noble stanza from Dr. Watts’ collection afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity for variety of expression, the music commencing with a 
lofty, heroic style, followed by a halting movement of hesita- 
tion and alarm, and closing with an air of pathos befitting the 
painful climax: 


So Samson, when his hair was lost, 
Met the Philistines to his cost! 
Shook his vain limbs with sad surprise, 


Made feeble fight, and lost his eyes! 


The hard thinking, which has been mentioned, was hard 
in more ways than one. It dealt with the hardest problems 
of theology and philosophy, particularly with that puzzle 
of the ages, the freedom of the will and the divine sover- 
eignty. There was little to go upon but a priori reasoning, 
hence much of it was rather futile, and not a little acri- 
monious. Still the outcome of it all was of far greater prac- 
tical importance than is generally realized. In the latter 
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days of the discussion Mr. Bacon bore a part of some 
weight, as we shall see, but its range was certainly limited. 
For instance, Harriet Beecher Stowe records in the life of 
her father, Lyman Beecher, with no apparent sense of in- 
congruity, the subject of a composition assigned to her 
class in school, when she was a child not yet in her “‘teens.” 
It was, “Can the immortality of the soul be proved by the 
light of nature?” She gloried in her success in proving that 
it couldn’t and in the pleasure her composition gave to her 
father. 

The other main topic of interest, politics, was for the 
moment in a state of comparative quiescence, for the one 
great issue of slavery, though latent in almost every other 
question that appeared before Congress, was not for the 
time being under active discussion. 

Sunday, or the Sabbath as it was called in connection 
with religious matters, was observed with all the old Puri- 
tan strictness. Even at a much later date Charles Dickens 
gave much offense by taking a stroll on Sunday, while 
staying in New Haven to lecture. Everybody went to 
“meeting,” except Episcopalians, who went to “church.” 
There were two services, morning and afternoon, which 
were generally the principal events of the week. The order 
of service was extremely simple, not to say bare, in the non- 
liturgical churches, consisting of three hymns, two pray- 
ers, the reading of Scripture and the sermon. The mat- 
ter of chief interest was of course the sermon. This was 
expected to deal generally with the conversion of sinners, 
by convincing them of their wickedness, however appar- 
ently respectable their conduct; and their need of entire 
consecration of their lives to God. As one man put it, 
many years after, the text of every sermon in those days 
was either taken from Romans, or ought to have been. The 
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effectiveness of the minister was measured very largely 
by the number of conversions which resulted from his 
ministry. 

But though everybody went to church or “meeting,” by 
no means everybody agreed with the minister. Besides the 
constant stream of those who sought refuge from such 
strenuous teaching in the Episcopal church, there were a 
considerable number who were skeptical in various de- 
grees. There was a small group of Universalists, and a 
much larger number who contented themselves with rejec- 
tion of any of the religious teachings with which they were 
familiar, without troubling to make clear to themselves 
how much they believed or disbelieved. Unitarianism, which 
was then so vigorous in Eastern Massachusetts, had gained 
no considerable foothold in Connecticut. 

In giving this description of conditions a hundred years 
ago, it is the points of difference from our own time which 
have necessarily been emphasized, but it must not be in- 
ferred that people then were utterly different from the 
present generation. In particular, it must not be supposed 
that because they held to ideas that would now be regarded 
as very conservative or reactionary, such was their temper. 
On the contrary the general spirit of the community, and 
especially of the church circle with which the young minis- 
ter was identified, may be described as eagerly yet cau- 
tiously progressive, anxious to lose nothing of value of 
that which they had received, yet desirous to assimilate to 
it whatsoever of new truth might come to light, and ready 
to discard whatsoever of the old should prove to be untrue 
or outworn. Differmg much in a number of matters both 
of belief and of practice, from those of this generation, 
there is yet a strong underlying similarity of character, 
which crops out from time to time. The story of Bacon’s 
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life is an illustration of the earlier part of this great transi- 
tion, to which he contributed his share. 

The first two or three years of his ministry were, how- 
ever, years of disappointment, a not unusual experience 
for men of his profession. The stated duties of his office 
were to conduct public worship twice on Sundays and a 
“lecture” on Tuesday evenings, besides pastoral work. 
There was no vacation. This meant the writing of two ser- 
mons and the preparation of an informal one every week. 
For a young man, just from the seminary, this is a very 
hard task, one indeed in which no man can do himself full 
justice. Bacon wrote easily and correctly, he was thor- 
oughly conscientious in his preparation, for his heart was 
in his work; but the very carefulness of his preparation 
made his sermons somewhat stiff and formal. They con- 
veyed his thought, but not his personality. And it was that 
personality that his congregation most desired. They had 
called him, as a young man of great promise, and he seemed 
not likely to fulfil their hopes. 

He speaks of it himself in his sermon on his fortieth an- 
niversary, of which what follows is a condensed extract. 


The place was exceedingly difficult. Professor Stuart, by 
his earnest and rousing sermons, had taught the people not 
to be satisfied with any preaching but such as would make 
them think and feel, and had made the place a difficult one for 
his successor. Dr. Taylor, in his turn, had made it more diffi- 
cult. It is not an affectation of modesty to say that I never 
had any such power in the pulpit as they had in their best 
days. 

Nor was this all that made my position here a trying one. 
The pastorate of Professor Stuart had been made memorable 
by a great religious revival, the first that had shaken this 
community in more than fifty years. A new era of awakening 
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had opened in New England and elsewhere. Dr. Taylor’s term 
of service was marked by two such times of spiritual refresh- 
ing, the last of which was just about coincident with the close 
of his ministry. This was in most respects a great advantage 
to me. But it made the place very difficult for a young and 
inexperienced pastor. The revival had spent itself, and there 
were those who naturally expected the young minister to re- 
produce immediately the excitement which they had enjoyed 
so much, which had gathered into the church more than a hun- 
dred in a single year. 


When this expectation was unrealized, some 


who were at first among the most enthusiastic of my friends 
were disappointed and began to think very seriously that New 
Haven needed a more efficient ministry. Before one year had 
been completed, I began to be depressed with the feeling that 
those who had hoped so much from me were disappointed, and 
with the desponding expectation that my ministry would be a 
failure. At last, just as the third year was closing, there came 
a time of revival; and in the ensuing year forty-eight persons, 
most of them younger than their youthful pastor, were re- 
ceived on profession of their faith. From that time onward my 
burdens have been lightened by the feeling that I was not la- 
boring in vain, as well as by the ever growing evidence of re- 
gard on the part of a people who have loved me far beyond my 
desert. From the time of that first memorable success, I have 
known better how to preach the gospel, and I trust I am still 
learning. ) 


‘“"T'o preach the gospel” was ever the supreme purpose 
of his life. So long as he remained in the active pastorate, 
he, of course, placed the care of his own church first, and 
his other occupations, multifarious as they were, were kept 
subordinate to it. But the preaching of the gospel had to 
him a much wider significance than the eonstant urging 
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of men to enter upon the Christian life, fundamental as 
he conceived that kind of preaching to be. He felt that it 
was also of great importance how they lived that life, and 
what training they received to fit them for it. Furthermore, 
neither his interests, nor those of the church, were to be 
confined to the limits of the city where they were, but must 
include the needs of every human being. The missionary 
spirit and the spirit of reform were strong within him, and 
reform included for him the intellectual as well as the 
moral; each was helpful to the other. All this may seem to 
many a matter of course, but it was very far from being 
such when he began his work. The missionary spirit had 
but recently shown itself in strength in New England in 
connection with the New England theology. The spirit of 
reform, and of a broader culture were more general, both 
being prominent among Unitarians, though by no means 
confined to them. Much of Mr. Bacon’s later reputation 
was based on his aptitude for controversy, as it inevitably 
arose in connection with his advocacy of various reforms. 
It needed the spur of antagonism to rouse his mind to its 
highest pitch and he naturally found keen enjoyment in 
that which produced this exhilaration. But, for all that, 
his main interest was in the direct preaching of the gospel, 
and these other activities he regarded as contributory 
thereto. Without regard to their wider influence, they had 
that effect on his work in his own church. As a preacher on 
ordinary occasions he was never considered brilliant. In- 
deed, at the time of their disappointment, in the first years 
of his ministry, he was waited on by a committee, headed 
by Senator Hillhouse, to intimate to him as gently as pos- 
sible that his sermons were not up to the standard to which 
they had been accustomed under Stuart and Taylor. His 
reply was simply : “Gentlemen, they shall be made worthy.” 
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He accomplished his aim in so far as to be successful, as we 
have seen from his own account, in bringing about that 
large ingathering at the close of his third year of service, 
which rallied his whole congregation around him. But he 
was quite right, at least so far as the presentation of un- 
disputed principles was concerned, in saying that he was 
never the equal in power of his two predecessors. Part of 
the power of Dr. Taylor had, indeed, lain in the fact that, 
when he presented them, the doctrines he preached were 
far from being undisputed, but came to his hearers as bold, 
yet helpful innovations; but they had not the same power 
when presented anew, even by an ardent disciple, such as 
Mr. Bacon soon became. His strength as a preacher on 
ordinary occasions came not so much from the eloquence of 
what he said as from the fact that they were the earnest 
and carefully considered words of a man whom his people 
came more and more to regard as an intellectual, moral, 
and religious leader because of his work as a writer and 
speaker outside the pulpit. Always grave, dignified, and 
thoughtful in the pulpit, he was, nevertheless, generally re- 
garded in his later years as rather a dull preacher on ordi- 
nary occasions. One of his friends, a professor at Yale, 
once told a student in class that his composition was “‘as 
dull as Dr. Bacon when he’s got nothing but the gospel to 
preach.” The only time the present writer ever heard him 
preach was nearly fifty years ago. Though but a boy, and 
without any special expectation, he was not only interested 
but impressed. He was surprised to discover that the 
preacher seemed to understand the workings of the mind, 
even of a boy, and to have something helpful to say con- 
cerning it. 

The preaching of Stuart and Taylor had been, espe- 


cially in the case of Taylor, a great advance upon the 
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older Calvinism; but it had been an advance along a very 
narrow front. Having reached the conclusion that men 
could repent if they would, they felt it their duty to preach 
repentance on almost every occasion. It brought about 
- great additions to the church, as has already been stated. 
Nor was the movement by any means confined to New 
Haven. All over the country, from about 1790 down nearly 
to the time of the Civil War, there was a succession of 
revivals which greatly increased the membership of the 
churches, and which seemed to give promise, even to sober- 
minded men, of the dawn of the millennium. 

But, as Mr. Bacon soon discovered, there was another 
side to it. He spoke very plainly to his congregation on the 
subject in a sermon toward the close of the first year of his 
ministry, from which a few condensed extracts are given. 


They are self-explanatory. 


Brethren, I speak it to our shame, but wo is me if I speak it 
not,—the religion of our day, and—must I not say?—the re- 
ligion of our church peculiarly, is too much a thing of revivals 
and occasional excitements. God forbid that I should say one 
word against a revival of religion: but when it comes to pass 
that religion looks to the world and to the church as if it were 
a thing to be got out and furbished up occasionally, this reli- 
gion, which is more like Jonah’s gourd that sprang up at 
night and withered at noon than it is like the grain of mustard 
seed that grows with a gradual indeed but steady progress, 
this religion is not genuine. 

Brethren, I speak not against revivals of religion, but 
against the idea that religion is for nothing but revivals—a 
thing to be revived and then to die away, and then to be 
mourned over with the commonplace heartlessness of, ““How 
cold we are,” and then to be revived again and again and to 
die away as often. 
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Such a description of Center Church sounds very 
strange in the ears of those who have known it for the last 
generation. The idea of the grain of mustard seed has long 
since replaced that of Jonah’s gourd. But this idea of 
sweeping the whole population into the churches in one 
concerted movement did not seem so impracticable then in 
a remarkably homogeneous population, and the great suc- 
cess that had attended these efforts for a generation or 
more made even the expectation of the millennium, then 
widely prevalent, far less chimerical than it seems to an 
age imbued with the idea of gradual evolution. In many 
respects these views correspond with those held by the 
Fundamentalists of our own day. But there is this vital 
difference ; they were then the progressive views of the day, 
and were held in a progressive spirit, while the Funda- 
mentalists have but little place for the progress of thought 
in their conception of the world. Nor was the claim to pro- 
gressiveness unfounded. It was surely a great step in ad- 
vance to have broken away from that fatalistic position of 
the older Calvinism that there was little that men could do 
either for their own salvation or for that of others, and to 
come to the belief that men had power to choose the right, 
and that it was their duty to do so themselves, and to bring 
the whole world to a similar choice. 

But the state of mind in which the new pastor found 
his congregation made the work peculiarly hard. From a 
young man especially, new enterprises are expected; and 
here, soon after the outset of his ministry, when already 
there was disappointment, he told them that of late theirs 
had been but a mushroom growth and that they must be 
content for some time to consolidate their gains. He was 
right, but it did not help to make his position easier for 
the moment. 
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From the beginning of his ministry he set before his 
congregation a conception of the Christian life which in- 
cluded a responsibility for much more than the salvation 
of their own souls. On July 4 following his installation he 
repeated the plea for Africa which had so impressed the 
agent of the Colonization Society when delivered in Boston 
the year before. Two days later half a dozen young men, 
mostly college tutors, jomned him in organizing a little 
club, which they called The Antislavery Association, and 
which was active for some time in promoting various eman-_ 
cipation measures. Its members individually continued ac- 
tive in the work until the day of emancipation. A year later 
he made use of the fiftieth anniversary of our independence 
to speak on slavery as the great blot on our national es- 
cutcheon, and to set forth the temper of mind necessary to 
its peaceable removal. In 1828 he also became secretary of 
the newly organized state Colonization Society. Thus early 
did the evil of slavery take its prominent part in his work 
- as preacher and pastor. 

But slavery was by no means the only question of prac- 
tical interest which he brought before his congregation. 
At his first Thanksgiving Day service, he took up the ques- 
tion of the public schools, which were then in a deplorable 
condition. There were no schoolhouses, but only “a few 
district schools taught by women in hired apartments,” 
and a “‘Lancasterian”’ school for boys, lately started in the 
basement of the Methodist church, which “was the only 
common school worth naming.” A “Lancasterian” school, 
be it explained, had for its most notable characteristic the 
teaching of the younger pupils by the older. It was a type 
of school which then had a considerable vogue. Connecticut 
had a great school fund, but a very inadequate conception 
of the work. 
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The views Bacon set forth in his sermon were then re- 
garded as chimerical, but they have since become the uni- 
versal assumptions for this part of the country. 

Another subject which more nearly affected the immediate 
personal habits of his parishioners was intemperance, and 
this he brought before them unsparingly. Attacking the 
immediate evil, as he saw it presented before him, he 
showed, on the testimony of the physicians of the city, that 
over one-third of the deaths of people above twenty in the 
city for several years past had been due in one way or an- 
other to overindulgence in alcohol, and these victims did 
not by any means all come from the prison or the poor- 
house. 'Translated into terms of everyday life, the figures 
make one stand aghast, for they imply that for the aver- 
age man half the men of his acquaintance, at least, would 
die from this cause. This condition had its origin in the 
social customs of the day, which called for the offering of 
a drink, generally of rum or other distilled liquor, on 
every social occasion, and made refusal a difficult matter. 
Enough of this custom remains for us to understand, even 
though it has lost its former force. The particular course 
of action the preacher left to the dictates of each man’s 
conscience, provided it were an enlightened conscience. 

This sermon, given at the close of the second year of his 
ministry, came at an opportune time. The battle had been 
begun some years before. Lyman Beecher had preached 
and published Sia Sermons on Intemperance, which had 
made no small stir, and there had grown up an organized 
movement for total abstinence from distilled liquors. 

Mr. Bacon’s installation, for arrangement of which he 
was of course not responsible, proved to be one of the last 
religious occasions among churches of Puritan antecedents 
over a wide range of territory at which liquors were served. 
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Though he did not initiate the movement, he came to be 
regarded as one of the leaders in the earlier phases of the 
temperance cause. But with its later developments he was 
less in sympathy. With regard to them he found himself in 
a position not unlike that which he took toward the anti- 
slavery movement. A teetotaler in practice, he was not will- 
ing to declare that all drinking of intoxicating beverages 
was necessarily sinful, and he was distinctly and openly an 
opponent of prohibition. Moral suasion, the enlightening 
of men’s consciences and the calling upon men to be true 
to their convictions he continued to regard as the ultimate 
solution of the question. This first sermon devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject of temperance was naturally not his 
last word on the subject, it was not even the first. He had 
previously referred to it as occasion arose, and from time 
to time thereafter he took up the subject again as one 
which called for reiteration. A revision of two sermons was 
also published for distribution, but the outline of his posi- 
tion was stated in the initial discourse. In a life of such 
varied activity, further elaboration would distract rather 
than elucidate. It was but one of the ways in which he 
sought to preach the gospel, primarily to his own congre- 
gation; but he was ready to carry on the work beyond 
those limits, so far as this might be done without injury to 
his primary task. 

It required some boldness to attack social drinking, a 
custom so deeply ingrained, and so bound up with the 
sacred rites of hospitality. It implied direct criticism of 
probably every man in his congregation by a young fel- 
low just out of the seminary. Possibly his outspoken course 
may have had something to do with the above-mentioned 
early dissatisfaction with his ministry. But the evil was 
undeniable, and his statements eminently fair, so that his 
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courage was rewarded by success, not only with regard to 
this particular reform but also as to the general welfare 
of his church. The great ingathering which came at the 
close of his third year was more than equaled three years 
later, in 1831, when it shared with the other churches in 
the city in the general awakening which spread all over the 
country. There were over one hundred candidates for ad- 
mission to the church at the May communion, of whom a 
number were distinguished for usefulness in their church 
life. It is worthy of note, as indicating the permanence of 
the religious interest then aroused, that in 1861, when a 
computation was made, thirty-seven members of Center 
Church had entered the ministry during Mr. Bacon’s pas- 
torate, one for every year of his pastorate up to that time. 
This record is also an emphatic corroboration of the state- 
ment previously made that, with all his wide interests, the 
center of his thought and work was his church. Men are not 
attracted in such numbers into the ministry from a church 
which is not the focal point of its own minister’s activities. 

Mr. Bacon’s interests outside, but not unrelated to his 
ministry, began almost with its beginning, and ended only 
with his death. 

One of the earliest came to him as part of his ministerial 
service ; it was important as one of the early struggles be- 
tween static and progressive orthodoxy, in which he bore 
for many years a conspicuous part on the progressive side. 
Strangely enough it was primarily a contest within the 
Presbyterian church, his connection with it arising from 
the fact that the Congregational churches, especially of 
Connecticut, were then ecclesiastically affiliated with the 
Presbyterians. The Connecticut “consociations” were rec- 
ognized by the Presbyterians as equivalent to presbyteries, 
delegates from presbytery to consociation and vice versa 
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were sent and received as “corresponding members,” and 


delegates were also invited and sent from the consociations 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which they sat as fully accredited. These ‘‘consociations”’ 
were a product of the Saybrook platform of 1708, which 
had authorized the Connecticut churches to form such 
groupings in the interest of greater efficiency, and had 
conferred upon the bodies thus formed somewhat ambigu- 
ous authority. Most of the churches had thus grouped 
themselves, and several of the consociations had come to act 
very much like presbyteries, while the churches had come to 
call themselves indifferently either Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational. The principle of democracy, on which the 
churches of New England had been founded, was being 
gradually relinquished for the sake of a supposedly 
greater efficiency. That it meant also a relinquishment of 
religious liberty had not yet been realized. 

Outside of New England Presbyterianism was regarded 
as the equivalent of Congregationalism. Many of the 
churches of the Middle Atlantic States had been founded 
by Scotch or Scotch-Irish immigrants, but they had been 
largely recruited by New Englanders who had gone West 
or South. The two denominations were supposedly at one 
in matters of doctrine, the Westminster Confession being 
regarded as a standard by both, and the question of church 
government was not regarded as a bar. Congregationalism 
was in a fair way to disappear. 

But this tendency was checked in an unexpected way. 
The supposition of identity of religious belief proved to 
be not altogether justified. The Presbyterians in the West, 
especially those of Scotch antecedents, grew alarmed at 
the type of religious teaching that was set forth by many 
of the ministers who came to them from New England. 
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popular in its assurance that men were not responsible for 
the sin of Adam, but only for that of which they them- 
selves were guilty, that the gospel was for all, and that 
the only obstacle to men’s embracing it was their own un- 
willingness. It may seem strange to us that any one could 
object to such apparently harmless statements, but to 
those trained in the earlier Calvinistic tradition, to which 
they held with Scotch tenacity, these views seemed to im- 
pugn the sovereignty of God and to be an abandonment 
of the faith of their fathers in the direction of Arminian- 
ism, with popery or infidelity as the ultimate outcome. 
The New England theology, in its determination to uphold 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, as the precious casket in which the 
gospel was enshrined, and, at the same time to justify it to 
the hearts of men, had so modified it as to make it unac- 
ceptable for adherents to its original form. The main 
points of difference were summed up in what was known as 
the ““Triangle’”’ from a book of that name written in sup- 
port of the older theology. The points maintained in it 
were the imputation of Adam’s sin, the limitation of the 
atonement to the elect, and the natural inability of the sin- 
ner to repent. An incident will illustrate these conditions. 

The Associate Reformed Presbytery of Philadelphia 
had given to a young man named John Chambers a license 
to preach as candidate for the ministry, and he had 
preached with general acceptance to a church in Philadel- 
phia; but when he applied for ordination, he was rejected 
_ solely because he held to the New England theology. This 
was not only a serious blow to the young man, it was also 
a blow to the New England churches. Evidently the fra- 
ternal relations maintained between them and the Presby- 
terians could not continue if such treatment was to be 
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meted out to men of their religious opinions. Mr. Cham- 
bers, eager to preach, determined not to be so balked, but 
to obtain ordination where his opinions would be accept- 
able. He therefore came on to New Haven, armed with 
warm letters of commendation from men of high standing, 
and asked for ordination from the “‘New Haven West Con- 
sociation.” The Consociation consented to act as a council 
for that purpose, and after due examination ordained him 
on December 6, 1825, Mr. Bacon bearing a part in the 
ordination service. Mr. Chambers was received with open 
arms by the church to which he had been ministering. It 
withdrew from the presbytery and constituted itself an 
independent church, prospering greatly under Mr. Cham- 
bers’ pastorate. But naturally the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia felt itself deeply affronted. A letter of protest was 
written to Mr. Bacon, as scribe of the Consociation, and 
he replied defending the action of that body. From the 
Congregational point of view the action was indefensible. 
A council can act in such matters only on behalf of a 
church of its own order, within its vicinage, to which it 
gives advice and assistance. There was nothing of the kind 
in this case. But the Consociation, as a quasi-presbytery, 
affiliated with, but not subject to the General Assembly, 
might be considered free to ordain whom it pleased. 

Mr. Bacon’s reply gave great satisfaction to Mr. Cham- 
bers, and to others who sympathized with him. He wrote: 


Your letter was acknowledged to be a master-piece, even 
by its enemies. It is the general opinion that the Presbytery 
have fallen into gigantic hands. A committee was appointed 
to answer it. I presume it was one of the toughest jobs they 
ever undertook. You have more friends here than I expected. 
All had to admit that you had a perfect right to ordain me. 
Still some thought that you had in so doing violated the prin- 
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ciples of agreement existing between you and the General 
Assembly. The Presbytery have determined to refer the whole 
business to the Assembly; and I am of the opinion that the 
intention of many of the Philadelphia clergy is to have the 
union existing between you and them broken off entirely. I 
have no doubt that much good will grow out of the present 
controversy. 


The Assembly to which the matter was referred was 
much exercised over it. Mr. Chambers wrote: 


You have no doubt heard of the tremendous storm we have 
experienced in this region. I never witnessed anything lke it. 
I believe that some very violent lungs have blown their last 
ecclesiastical blast. . . . It is with pleasure however that I 
have to inform you of the large majority who appeared to be 
on our side of the house. I think two-thirds at least of the 
Assembly are of opinion that you did perfectly right in or- 
daining me. You have many, very many friends in this part 


of the church. 


The ultimate outcome of the incident was the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the Assembly to confer with a 
committee of the Consociation. The two committees met, 
but came to the conclusion that there was nothing that 
could be done. The conflict was preliminary to the breaking 
up of the Presbyterian church, ten years later, into Old 
and New School, and to the return of the Connecticut 
churches to the more democratic principles on which they 
had been founded, thus breaking off their anomalous rela- 
tion with Presbyterianism. 

Mr. Bacon had gained from it a considerable reputation 
as a controversialist, and a perception of the advantages 
of the democratic principle in church government. Of this 
principle he became an ardent advocate. 

Ecclesiastical activity of this type, in addition to his 
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regular church work, did not deter him from contributing 
from time to time to the Christian Spectator, and the 
printing of an occasional sermon. He had contributed to 
this struggling monthly pretty steadily during his Ando- 
ver days and a review of a book of sermons or report of 
some benevolent enterprise was a relaxation for him and 
an acceptable contribution to the Spectator. A touch of 
spice and variety was added to its somewhat monotonous 
pages by a review of what he called “Imitation Waverley 
Novels.” His contempt for these feeble productions with 
their distortion of the old Puritan character, shows that 
his interest in literary standards was still alive. 

Greater interest attaches to another article contributed 
at this time to the same periodical, which initiated a dis- 
cussion extending over some years. It deserves our atten- 
tion not merely because of its subject, a policy of educa- 
tional institutions still warmly in debate, affecting also 
the whole subject of ministerial support, but also for the 
vivid light thrown upon Leonard Bacon’s principles and 
conduct in the matter of financial obligation. The discus- 
sion began with a very courteous and carefully worded ex- 
pression of dissent from the policy announced in the an- 
nual report of the Education Society that “henceforward 
all the money appropriated to the beneficiaries shall be 
loaned and not given.” At this time Bacon was still in debt 
to the Education Society and struggling under exceptional 
financial burdens. to continue his payments. His sympa- 
thies were naturally on the side of the student debtor, in 
whose behalf he came forward, but his argument at this 
time and thereafter, when the matter was discussed between 
Andover and Princeton two years later, and subsequently 
in the first number of the New Englander, was based on 
the broad principle that the ministry is not a business for 
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financial return but a service, in which those who enter it 
expect neither to serve “at their own charges” nor on the 
other hand to seek larger return than sufficient to meet 
living expenses on the most moderate scale for themselves 
and those dependent on them. His understanding of the 
principle will be best illustrated by his application of it in 
his own case. 

Center Church in New Haven had a pleasant way of 
paying its minister in advance, and as soon as he was in- 
stalled the new pastor received $500 as salary for the first 
six months. Of this he immediately turned over to the Edu- 
cation Society $250 toward the debt incurred while a stu- 
dent at Andover. He also sent $50 to his mother, who with 
his younger brother and two sisters was largely dependent 
on him for support. Other bills requiring immediate pay- 
ment left him a total of $140 on which to get married in a 
remote place, furnish his house, and live in it with his wife 
for six months. Further payments to the Society could not, 
of course, be made save at long intervals, but the re- 
mainder was fortunately met in the end by a spontaneous 
subscription from members of his parish. To the modern 
view such disposal of six months’ income savors almost of 
financial irresponsibility; for it inevitably involved in- 
curring of debt for living expenses. Nevertheless, it was 
typical both of the man and the times, and to appreciate 
the complete indifference of preachers of Mr. Bacon’s type 
to personal financial interest, and the immense increase of 
influence to their utterances conveyed by knowledge of 
their disinterestedness, it is important to understand their 
point of view. 

The theory that the ministry is a calling in which the 
incumbent should not make more than a bare living is a 
noble one, certainly in line with gospel precedent; but it 
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calls for disinterested action on both sides in order to bless 
both him that gives and him that takes. The endeavor to 
carry it through consistently has not always worked well, 
even as between churches and their agents, as Bacon’s fa- 
ther had had occasion to know. On the other hand the 
demoralizing effects of treating the ministry as a money- 
making occupation need no demonstration. To Bacon’s 
view the policy of loans made to students without interest 
or security tended to make it so, because the student is - 
forced to consider how he may get a parish that will enable 
him to pay off his debts. If not, he is tempted to incur debt 
without considering his capacity to pay, thus weakening 
his sense of obligation toward all debts. 

_ Experience with conditions as they are—students and 
ministers who apply but very imperfectly the Christian 
doctrine “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
churches and agencies which are continually tempted to 
apply the world’s rule of nothing for nothing—can alone 
decide (usually only in the individual case) which method 
to apply. Neither party can work satisfactorily unless 
both are deeply imbued with the Christian principle. 
The value of Bacon’s contribution to the question is the 
clearness with which he presents (1) the Christian ideal, a 
church served by ministers who ask nothing but necessary 
expenses, trained at its cost, as soldiers and sailors are 
trained at the expense of the Government, retired when 
the period of service is over with adequate support and de- 
served honor; (2) a personal example which shows that 
some ministers at least shape their practice in accordance 
with the ideal. | 7 

We have seen how ready the youthful pastor of Center 

Church had been, even while his name was still under con- 

sideration for this very important parish, to accept serv- 
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ice at scarcely more than nominal payment of the same 
exacting type which had brought his father to an early 
grave, and left widow and children in real destitution. Also 
what disposition he made of his first six months’ salary as 
minister of this same church when paid to him in advance. 
No further proof should be asked of his fidelity to the 
principle that the ministry is not, and should not be, a pro- 
fession, however liberal, but a “‘service.’”? He had chosen 
his calling with that idea in view, and he never swerved 
from it. He had many opportunities to leave the ministry 
for allied occupations, such as editorships of religious 
newspapers, secretaryships of benevolent or philanthropic 
societies, or positions in colleges, but only on two occasions 
does he appear to have considered them seriously. Each 
time the reason for such consideration was not that he 
wished to leave his church, but the question whether his 
church might not wish to have him go. The first of these 
was during those gloomy days in his early ministry, when 
it seemed as if his work with the church were likely to prove 
a failure. A suggestion came to him from New York that 
he should undertake the editorship of a weekly religious 
paper to be founded there. But the plan did not mate- 
rialize. Shortly afterward an urgent invitation came to 
him from Boston to undertake the editorship of the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims in that city; but the tide had turned, there 
was a stirring of new interest in the church, and the offer 
was unhesitatingly declined. About twelve years later, 
however, he was invited to become professor of rhetoric 
in Yale College. This gave him an opportunity to learn 
whether the church still wished to have him remain as pas- 
tor after fourteen years of service. He laid the invitation 
before the Society in a noncommittal way, asking their 
advice on the subject. The Society, after hearing from the 
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president and a member of the faculty, discussed the mat- 
ter freely, and then voted unanimously against releasing 
him from his pastorate. That settled the matter, and the 
subject did not again come up until, after he had been over 
forty years in the active pastorate, he asked to be relieved 
from its duties and took over the work of teaching in the 
Divinity School of Yale College. Even this was only be- 
cause he felt himself no longer equal to the labors of his 
pastoral office. 

This attitude toward the ministry was not maintained 
without pretty severe testing, due to the number of those 
who looked to him for support rather than to any lack of 
liberality on the part of the church. His mother, three of 
his sisters, and his brother were all in a measure dependent 
on him as soon as he was able to support himself, and sev- 
eral of them, for various reasons, continued to be so during 
their lifetime. For forty years he was not free from care 
and anxiety, and frequently of pressing financial demands 
on their account. Gradually this burden lightened for a 
while, but the relief was offset by the steady increase of 
the number of his own children. His first child, who was 
named Rebecca Taylor, in friendly remembrance of Dr. 
Taylor, his predecessor and friend, was born a little more 
than a year after his installation, and was succeeded by 
thirteen others, of whom all but two lived to grow up, 
though one of these, the eldest son, Benjamin Wisner, died 
just on the brink of manhood. The building up of a large 
family was to him, as to other Puritans, a matter not of 
human but divine disposal, and he believed that Providence 
would see to it that they did not suffer want. Providence in 
this case naturally took the form of the people of his 
church and other friends, some of whom may have groaned 
inwardly when a new arrival was announced, though they 
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did not so express themselves openly, but were unwearying 
in their kindness. Perilous as such a course may seem to us, 
and involving much hardship as it inevitably did, it is 
worthy of note that of the seven sons who came to man- 
hood, all were graduated from Yale. The eldest, as noted, 
died just after graduation. Of the remaining six, all but 
one entered professions and attained distinction in them. 
The youngest, Alfred Terry, who was deterred by ill- 
health from entering professional life, achieved some suc- 
cess in business and made some literary contributions as 
well. ‘Three, Francis, Theodore, and Edward Woolsey, 
served as officers through the Civil War, and four entered 
the ministry. The daughters were no less a credit to their 
father, the youngest, Alice Mabel, achieving literary 
distinction. 

It has seemed best, since the matter of his children has 
come up, to set before the reader at this point a responsi- 
bility which rested on Leonard Bacon’s shoulders for more 
than forty years as a financial burden, and as a matter 
for loving care, often for anxiety, for an even longer time. 
He was a very affectionate father, and was loved and 
reverenced by his children in return. The death of his eld- 
est son, Benjamin Wisner, just after graduating from 
college was a blow of which he wrote many years afterward 
in his diary ‘The wound still bleeds.” But the load of 
family responsibility, with which the young minister’s life 
in New Haven began and continued was not so much for 
these as for dependents of the older generation. Hating 
debt, and desiring ever to “‘owe no man anything,” he found 
himself continually forced to borrow and to buy on long 
credit, simply to keep the wolf from the door, or to provide 
for some imperative call for help on the part of a brother 
or a sister in dire straits. A few words from a letter to his 
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mother of August 29, 1825, will show how this long strug- 
gle began. “Our first attempt at housekeeping must be in 
a very small way.” What little property his wife has from 
her father’s unsettled estate is so tied up, he explains, as 
to be of no present use, and he is content that it should 
be so, that it may be a reserve, probably their only one, 
against a day of need. Necessary purchases of furniture 
and the like will bring him into debt by the end of his first 
year to the amount of six or seven hundred dollars, but he 
hopes, by rigid economy, to free himself from such em- 
barrassments. His brother David he supposes to be on his 
way to New Haven to make his home with them and attend 
school. (He was then less than twelve years old.) He ex- 
pects to send for his sister Julia (then eighteen), to come 
and live with them and in the spring he and his wife hope 
that his mother will come and make her home with them. 
Not.all of this plan was carried out. Neither his mother 
nor his sister made their permanent homes with him at that 
time; but his brother David came and remained with him, 
or depended on him for support, until he graduated from 
college and Divinity School, studied medicine, and _ be- 
came a physician. He had a brilliant mind, but a highly 
neurotic and self-centered temperament. He later became 
addicted to drink, and with a ruined career became a con- 
stant source of anxiety, and not infrequently a financial 
burden to his brother until his death in 1865. In this con- 
nection it may be. well to mention the fact that his sister 
Delia, whose life was published a generation ago on ac- 
count of her connection with the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, was also a woman of brilliant mind, but of great 
nervous instability, and as is apt to happen in such cases, 
often came to grief financially. She turned in her later 
years to the study of. Shakespeare, became obsessed with 
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the‘ idea that the plays were the work, not of “that play- 
actor” of Stratford but of some abler pen, possibly that of 
Francis Bacon, and finally died in an insane asylum in 
1859. It was on her eldest brother that the necessity of car- 
ing for her principally fell. He shared also in large meas- 
ure in providing for his mother, and though she made her 
home a good part of the time with one or other of her 
daughters, she spent the last four years of her life with 
him, dying in 1850. 

It was no light burden, then, that this twenty-three- 
year-old minister took upon himself when he began his 
work, and which he continued to bear for so many years. 
But he was not the only one. Lyman Beecher, for instance, 
had not indeed so many dependents to begin with, but he 
began on a far smaller salary and brought up a large 
family, of which all the sons became ministers; yet even at 
the height of his fame, when he was one of the foremost 
ministers in America, Beecher was often in the direst 
straits for money to pay for food, though he lived with 
great frugality. It was an age of vast undeveloped re- 
sources, when the two insistent demands were for a larger 
population and more capital, by which these resources 
could be developed. Hence the high regard in which large 
families were held. Hence also the widespread custom of 
long credits, and frequent borrowings. It was an age of 
hope—and of debts. | 

It is important for us to remember these conditions and 
_ the ideas of duty that went with them,’ or we shall be likely 
to form an erroneous estimate of the character of the sub- 
ject of this biography, and also, by implication, of a large 
number of his contemporaries. It is but a hundred years 
since our conceptions of duty in this regard were quite 
different. They have changed mightily with the increase of 
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population and of capital, and the disappearance of the 
frontier, with its apparently inexhaustible supply of un- 
occupied lands. Families were large and salaries small, 
though ministerial salaries were largely supplemented by 
gifts from well-to-do parishioners. Without this aid, it 
would have been impossible for many to make ends meet. 
Such gifts are by no means unusual, even at the present 
day, though they are probably not quite so frequent as in 
former generations. Back of them lay the feeling that, 
while the salary which the minister received might be suffi- 
cient for daily expenses, it did not suffice for emergencies, 
not even for small ones, such as inevitably arise. Gifts of 
this kind were by no means regarded in the light of charity, 
any more than is a gift of a turkey to the President for 
Thanksgiving Day. They were free-will offerings, indi- 
cating respect and affection for the one to whom they were 
given, as well as consideration for his needs, and so in no 
way impaired his self-respect. 

But the burden of debt coupled with anxiety concerning 
his relations with the church, brought Mr. Bacon to such 
a pass, notwithstanding the helpfulness of various mem- 
bers of his congregation, that at the close of his second 
year in the pastorate he was very near to a breakdown. 
Whereupon friends of his in the parish clubbed together 
and sent him off for a three weeks’ vacation, paying his ex- 
penses and supplying the pulpit in his absence. It was a 
greatly needed relief, though at the first stage of his trip 
he found a prospective increase to the load he was carry- 
ing. His mother and two of his sisters had started a school 
at Southington, Connecticut; but the enterprise was a 
failure, and the only thing to do was to wind up the affair, 
pay the outstanding bills, and care for the disappointed 
mother and sisters till some new opportunity should offer. 
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Notwithstanding this new difficulty, his vacation did bring 
him refreshment and new vigor. Nor did a new opportunity 
for a school for his sisters fail to appear. An opening of 
great promise presented itself on Long Island, and a school 
was begun with every prospect of success. But, alas! hardly 
had the work got well started when an epidemic broke out 
in the town, which scattered the pupils, brought the teach- 
ers nearly to the point of death, and left their brother with 
an increasing load of debt, which he had no prospect of 
being able to pay. Some years later these debts, as well as 
those for his education, were paid by that subscription 
among his parishioners already mentioned. 

It should be noted that, with one important exception, 
nothing that Bacon wrote brought him in any appreciable 
return. That exception came later than the period of spe- 
cial stress just referred to. As a result of the great in- 
gathering of young people into the church, he made special 
study of the life and teachings of Richard Baxter, and a 
publisher paid him five hundred dollars for an edition of 
Baxter’s works with a biographical introduction. It was a 
great help. Like all the rest of his writing, the book was a 
development of his work as a minister. But even this pay- 
ment was not enough to enable him to keep clear of debt. 
His congregation once more came forward, increasing the 
amount of his salary. Later on, as the standard of living 
and the cost of it rose, it was increased again, more than 
once, so that he was able to live in modest comfort. But 
he was never able to accumulate any considerable property, 
nor did he so desire. The burdens he assumed were not un- 
common in the lives of his fellow ministers. Among them 
there was but one which he felt to be misplaced, the debts 
incurred for his education. This burden he desired to see 
lifted from the shoulders of others entering on the work 
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of the ministry as by the generosity of his parishioners it 
had been lifted from his own. To this end he wrote an ar- 
ticle in the first number of the New Englander, a periodical 
of which he was one of the founders. This article proved a 
deathblow to the system of treating all grants to students 
for the ministry as loans. 

It will be apparent that Mr. Bacon’s criticism of the 
policy proposed by the Education Society opens up issues 
of more than temporary interest. Science prides itself on 
leaders, who, preoccupied with larger interests, have “no 
time to make money.” The medical profession honors all 
who place curative discoveries freely at the disposal of the 
world, while it frowns upon the patenting of remedies. The 
state expects officers in its service to place their highest 
powers at its disposal without other compensation than its 
own rate of pay. On the other hand it provides training 
free of cost with liberal allowances to cadets. Should not 
the church seek to keep alive a similar ideal? It belongs to 
apostolic times. The “‘vow of poverty” is not new. Monastic 
orders adopted it in medieval times. Abuses were common, 
but neither have there been wanting in any age individuals 
ready to follow sincerely in the footsteps of Francis of 
Assisi. 

Only the practical experience of life can determine 
whether, and if so how, this high ideal can be maintained. 
Evasion of proper financial responsibility can cloak itself 
under monastic or ministerial garb. Careful church man- 
agement can degenerate into penuriousness. The biog- 
grapher’s task must in any event be limited to the por- 
trayal in the given case of each sincere attempt to work 
out the Christian ideal, reporting success or failure, diffi- 
culties surmounted or found insurmountable, with impar- 
tial objectivity. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DECISIVE BATTLE OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE ORTHODOXY 


THE activities which gave special significance to the life of 
Leonard Bacon were the outgrowth of his work as a min- 
ister and were all closely connected with it. They were like 
great branches spreading from a tree not conspicuously 
lofty. The branches were memorable and spread out in a 
number of directions, but they derived their unity as well 
as their strength from the main stem. Whether as editor, 
historian, or teacher, or as a controversialist on govern- 
mental, moral, and religious questions, it was always as a 
minister that he spoke and wrote. 

It is with these branches that we shall henceforth be 
principally concerned, and so, for the present, it will be 
advisable to follow the more important of these separately 
for a considerable period, turning aside from the main 
stem, and from the lesser branches, though they were all 
in vigorous life at the same time. 

The first activity to come into prominence was religious 
controversy. It was not merely theological, for though reli- 
gious thought lay at the base of it, as ideas le back of 
action in general, it had also a very practical side. At the 
time when it began, just as Bacon was entering the min- 
istry, the Congregational churches, which were almost en- 
tirely in New England, were rigidly Calvinistic, except for 
those which had become definitely Unitarian. Their Cal- 
vinism, as we have seen, differed somewhat from the earlier 
form, but the difference had arisen in the interest of a more 
consistent carrying out of its main ideas; the theology of 
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Edwards and his school, though it contained the germs of 
a progressive spirit, led to conclusions in most ways more 
terrible than those of the earlier Calvinists. 

Moreover, as regards polity, most of the churches of Con- 
necticut were organized into what were called “consocia- 
tions.” These were so closely akin to presbyteries that these 
churches were called indifferently Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational, and as has been seen in the last chapter, the 
state Ministers’ Association sent delegates to the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, who stood on an equal footing 
with others, and received like delegates in return. The 
Congregationalists were supposed to be bound by the doc- 
trinal part of the Westminster Confession as fully as the 
Presbyterians. 

As they went west, and they were going by thousands, 
New Englanders were largely being absorbed into Presby- 
terian churches under the “Plan of Union.” Not less than 
two thousand churches are estimated to have thus changed 
their allegiance. Had it been merely a question of form of 
organization, in which no principle but that of efficiency 
was involved, no harm would have been done; and this was 
the way in which many New Englanders then regarded the 
matter. It was not realized that principles of religious 
liberty might be at stake. 

At the close of the controversy all this had changed. To 
begin with, the Presbyterian church had been broken into 
two nearly equal. fragments, largely as the result of the 
influx of the Congregational element from New England. 
This element had been cast out by one more conservative, 
principally of Scotch and Scotch-Irish antecedents. Both 
fragments, however, remained under allegiance to the 
Westminster Confession, though it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to accept this in its literal sense. There had 
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been a similar contest in Connecticut between conservatives 
and progressives, but with very different results. Division 
between the two parties had been narrowly, but decisively, 
averted, and in consequence a broader freedom had been 
established. Strict Calvinism was no longer requisite among 
its ministers, yet the fundamental idea, which Calvinism 
was created to conserve, a practical idea of the highest im- 
portance, was retained in full life and vigor. he new sense 
of freedom among Congregationalists had also prepared 
them for further changes, should need arise, as it soon did. 
Meantime their more intimate relation with the Presby- 
terian body had been broken off, their own semi-Presby- 
terian organization had lost much of its prestige, and all 
over New England the Congregational churches had awak- 
ened to the value of their more elastic polity. This was felt 
to be a heritage of liberty not to be confined to their own 
borders, but to be broadcast over the nation and the world. 

The controversy, in which Mr. Bacon was actively en- 
gaged, was important. Progressive orthodoxy here took a 
definite step in advance. It was not the first step. That had 
been taken by Jonathan Edwards nearly a century before. 
But it was the first in which the desire for the improvement 
of Calvinism, which had been the ambition of their prede- 
cessors, was transcended. The modifications now proposed 
might seem to make it doubtful whether the outcome could 
properly be called Calvinism at all. 

Hence, when the Yale Divinity School, the only theo- 
logical seminary in the state, set forth and ardently main- 
tained a far-reaching modification of Edwardsian doc- 
trine, it was not surprising that the more conservative fol- 
lowers of the earlier leaders were greatly alarmed and 
made every effort to oppose what seemed to them the sur- 
render of the gospel itself. To most people nowadays Cal- 
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vinism seems a terrible distortion of the gospel, a distortion 
so great that it hardly seems possible that it once stood for 
a vital principle of the Christian life. But to the earlier 
Puritans it was the embodiment of their faith and of their 
Puritanism. To them the terrible features, which make it 
seem incredible now that men could ever have believed such 
doctrines, were the shadows cast by a great light. 

But if we are to gain any real insight into the character 
of Leonard Bacon and into the times in which he lived we 
must gain some appreciation of Calvinism and its later 
developments in New England as a living faith and not 
merely as a dead dogma. Nor will this prove an uninter- 
esting or especially difficult undertaking if we keep ever 
before us the practical question, “‘What difference does it 
make?” Abstract questions which have no bearing on ac- 
tion or conduct are dreary enough in any line of inquiry, 
but when the bearing of these questions on immediate ac- 
tion is perceived they begin to glow with interest. 

The practical question which lay at the bottom of the 
New England theology was the age-long question “*How 
shall a man be right with God?” To this the answer of the 
Reformers had been that no man could set himself right; 
every man was a sinner and could not wash away his sin, 
no matter how intense his efforts. But if men would come 
to God in trué repentance and faith, committing them- 
selves to his service, he himself would freely forgive them 
for Christ’s sake, and would accept them as his children. 
Yet even the repentance and faith demanded of him did 
not, according to their doctrine, lie in man’s unaided 
power. Only by the grace of God was a man enabled to 
repent. 

This answer was not mere speculation, it was proclaimed 
by Luther as the outcome of his own profound experience. 
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But Luther’s experience was founded on the Bible, par- 
ticularly on the epistles of Paul, which were in fact the 
outpourings of a similar experience. “Salvation by faith” 
meant this to the Reformers, and it was to them the gospel, 
the heart of the message of Jesus. It was the gift of God to 
mankind of freedom and peace with him. Salvation, of 
course, meant far more than going to heaven, it meant 
being right with God, with freedom, peace, and future 
blessedness as the results. It is still more important to keep 
in mind that ‘‘faith,”’ to them, meant far more than belief, 
more even than trust. Loyalty is a nearer equivalent than 
belief, for it included self-dedication as essential to its 
meaning. It was this principle of self-dedication that made 
it the foundation of all Christian conduct. Regeneration— 
new birth—was essential to Christian life. Hence its ethics 
was far more than “mere morality,” or outward observ- 
ance, it was that willing service which made all laws super- 
fluous. Its moral equivalent, as previously stated, was ““No 
compromise with evil,” the fundamental principle of 
Puritanism. 

Calvinism was the formulation and logical development 
of this principle; Puritanism was the effort to put it into 
practice in a thoroughgomg way. What the Puritans 
sought was a purified church, which should consist only of 
those who were truly regenerate, that is, who had, by the 
grace of God, dedicated themselves to his service. No others 
were truly Christians. Such a transformation of existing 
religious institutions involved enormous changes. But from 
these the Puritans did not shrink; indeed their main pur- 
pose in coming to America was to establish here churches 
of that character. The evils which they felt to be in the 
Catholic church they regarded as having their root in its 
indiscriminate membership. Men who were unwilling to 
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dedicate their lives to God’s service, and who were not in- 
frequently of notoriously evil lives, sought to secure their 
salvation by works of penance or of charity, of which the 
indulgences were the most flagrant example. It was from 
this corruption that they had escaped, after suffering much 
hardship and persecution. Hence any form of doctrine 
which seemed in any way to countenance the idea that a 
man could earn his salvation by mere good works, or the 
outward observance of the moral law, was regarded with 
great aversion, as opening the door to popery or else to 
infidelity. It is in the light of this attitude of mind that we 
must understand Calvinism, and the hold which it retained 
on the Puritans. It was their safeguard against these two 
alternatives which they regarded with about equal aver- 
sion. It formulated the beliefs which were the expression 
of their deepest and holiest experience. For the sake of this 
they were willing to accept doctrines which, however logi- 
cally derived, however supported by passages of Scrip- 
ture, seemed in conflict with common sense and common 
humanity. 

Among the most obnoxious of these was the doctrine of 
total depravity. This calls for a word of explanation. It 
was derived from their principle that there is no salvation 
except by faith. That is the only right way of life. Men are 
all sinners from birth, and until they enter on the right 
way, they are on the wrong way, and nothing that they do 
can be really right. Hence they are in God’s sight totally 
depraved, however apparently upright and amiable their 
conduct may be. The doctrine was felt to be logical, and 
it agreed with the experience of Luther, of Paul, and of 
many other ardent Christians, who felt that all that they 
had done up to the time of their conversion had been 
wrong. It was also confirmed by many passages of Scrip- 
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ture, and it served to exclude the possibility of any salva- 
tion by works, since none of these could have any merit in 
God’s eyes. 

The same may be said of the doctrine of man’s inability 
to repent without the bestowal of the grace of God. Like 
the former it was a logical inference, it was supported by 
passages of Scripture, and it was in accord with the ex- 
perience of men, such as Luther, profoundly convinced 
that the change which had taken place in them was not due 
to their own impotent strivings but to a supernatural in- 
fluence which had transformed them. Logic and experience 
agreed that this grace was not bestowed on any who might 
desire it, nor for any merit on the part of the recipient ; for 
there could be no such merit, since all, until it had been 
bestowed, were equally and totally depraved in God’s sight. 
The reasons for his choice were inscrutable. He chose 
whom he would. None could claim any right to the bestowal 
because of personal fitness. Moreover, grace when bestowed 
was irresistible. Therefore, it was for those thus chosen 
alone that Christ had made atonement. 

Narrow and intolerant as these doctrines are, they 
seemed to almost all the Reformers essential to the preser- 
vation of the message of “‘salvation by faith” as already 
defined, indispensable to a gospel not content with various 
observances and compromises, but demanding the whole 
of a man’s life. Thus understood, they appeared both true 
and necessary, however harsh in appearance. 

Nominally they were almost universally accepted among 
Protestants, Calvinists supporting, and few even of the 
Lutherans objecting to them; but they were far from be- 
ing put into consistent practice. The attempt could not 
fail to result in utter confusion; for 1t required excommu- 
nication from the established churches of every one who 
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could not give credible evidence of having thus dedicated 
himself to the service of God, all others being, according 
to the doctrine, totally depraved in his sight. Neverthe- 
less, the effort was made in England, by those who were 
styled Puritans, to purify the church in greater or less 
measure both of practices which they regarded as supersti- 
tious, and of unworthy members. The movement met with 
fierce opposition, whereof one result was that Puritan colo- 
nies were established in New England with churches com- 
posed only of those who made credible profession of re- 
generation. It is worthy of note, as confirming the idea that 
the primary purpose of the whole movement was moral and 
religious and only secondarily theological, that member- 
ship in the churches was based not upon a creed, but upon 
a very simple covenant. For instance, the First Church of 
Salem, Massachusetts, the first church to be organized in 
America by the Puritans, had this for its covenant: “‘We 
covenant with the Lord, and with one another, and doe bind 
ourselves in the presence of God to walk together in all his 
ways, according as he is pleased to reveal himself to us in 
his blessed word of Truth.” The other early covenants are 
similar, one or two expressing even more definitely the 
possibility of more truth to be revealed, that is, of changes 
of doctrine. Contact with the Brownists or Independents 
of Plymouth Colony and later with the Baptists of Rhode 
Island led only to greater freedom in church government, 
and did not affect .the common basic doctrine of Puritan- 
ism that only the regenerate are true members of Christ’s 
Church. Doctrine stood high in importance with the Puri- 
tans, but Christian character was placed first. The im- 
portance of the doctrines was that they set forth how that 
Christian character was to be attained. 

So long as converts to Puritanism were drawn princi- 
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pally from outside sources these doctrines worked fairly 
well. If men were attracted by Puritanism at all, it was not 
so hard to persuade them that their previous lives, whether 
in the Church of Rome, or the Church of England had been 
all wrong, and a conversion experience similar to that de- 
scribed in the Pilgrim’s Progress would naturally result. 
But it was very different for those who had been brought 
up in the Puritan way. Having been taught to do right, 
and having tried to do right according to the Puritan 
ideal, it was not easy to persuade them that all they had 
ever done had been wrong. In consequence such a ‘“‘con- 
viction of sin” as the doctrine implied was not forthcoming 
among the younger generation with that regularity which 
had been expected. It had been confidently expected that 
the children as they grew up would undergo much the same 
“conversion experience” as their parents, and infant bap- 
tism had been retained, though it was in conflict with the 
whole idea of Calvinism, as a kind of divine pledge that 
such conversions would generally be forthcoming. But this 
expectation was far from being realized, and there grew 
up in New England a large class of people who had been 
baptized and who conformed to the outward practices of 
religion, many being also of upright life; but who could 
point to no work of regeneration in their hearts. It was a 
vital question for the churches how to meet this difficulty. 
For the churches were dwindling in membership and the 
very cause of Christianity itself, as Puritans understood 
it, seemed at stake. 

But what could be done about it? Since men were in- 
capable of true repentance except by the grace of God, 
which was conferred when and where he would, the only 
thing possible seemed to be to conform to the religious life 
as far as they were able, waiting quietly in the hope that 
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God would be more likely to confer his grace on those thus 
prepared than on others. This attitude was encouraged, 
and in many places such persons were permitted to become 
“halfway” members of the church by ‘“‘owning the cove- 
nant,” that is, acknowledging their obligation to it. In some 
churches they were even admitted to the Lord’s Supper, in 
the hope that it would prove a “converting ordinance.” 
But this palliative only served to aggravate the difficulty. 

It was inevitable, also, that such men should come to be 
regarded as less guilty in the sight of God than those who 
lived in open contempt of his ordinances. Obvious as the 
conclusion was, it was clearly a surrender of the doctrine of 
total depravity. This may seem to us a great gain, but to 
the Puritan fathers it seemed a calamity; for it opened a 
loophole to the idea that men could be right with God, or 
nearly so, without really consecrating themselves to his 
service. It was the first step toward that compromise with 
evil which they so hated. It was also one of the chief points 
of Arminianism, a form of doctrine which may be de- 
scribed as a much mitigated Calvinism. In our ears it 
sounds much milder and more reasonable than Calvinism 
itself, but Calvinists regarded it as the surrender of the 
vital principle of the Christian faith. Nor was their opinion 
based on merely theoretical grounds. Arminianism had be- 
come the prevailing doctrine in the Church of England, 
where it had animated their opponents during the Civil 
War, and where the religious life from that time down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century had certainly been at 
a low ebb. It was not without some justification that Cal- 
vinists regarded Arminianism as the first step toward 
‘“popery” or “infidelity.” 

It was to meet this very serious situation, brought about 
by the view among Calvinists of the natural and complete 
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inability of the sinner to repent, that Jonathan Edwards 
came forward with the declaration, startling to Calvin- 
istic ears, that any man could repent if he would. There is 
no natural inability to repent, he said, it is merely moral. 
“Tt is merely your unwillingness, your lack of inclination 
that prevents you from repenting. It is true that those in- 
clinations and willings of yours are due to God’s determi- 
nation, but that is no excuse for evil doing, for the nature - 
of an act depends not upon its ultimate cause but upon its 
quality. It is the duty of all men to repent, and if they 
strive with all their might so to do, it may be that God will 
grant them grace which will enable them to do so. Men are 
free, for they can follow their inclinations.” To his mind 
there could be no other freedom, for behind each inclina- 
tion lies an inscrutable chain of causation leading ulti- 
mately back to God. It was to defend this position that he 
wrote his celebrated treatise on the will. 

This distinction between natural inability and moral 
inability, and the consequent stress laid on man’s respon- 
sibility for his wrongdoing, even though in the last analysis 
he couldn’t help it, and on his duty to repent, even though 
it was beyond his power except as God might choose to aid 
him, was the peculiarity of the New England theology. It 
may seem like an illusory kind of freedom, but it is about 
as much as any form of determinism can offer, whether 
scientific or theological. Practically it made a great differ- 
ence in the life of the churches. Men were told that they 
had as much freedom to repent as to do anything else, and 
in everyday life men are not greatly hindered from exercis- 
ing what they feel to be their freedom by reflections on the 
ultimate determinism underlying their conduct. If they 
wanted to repent they had reason to hope that they could 
do so; and, in any case, they were very much to blame if 
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they didn’t. In all this, the necessity for a complete regen- 
eration, the dedication of the whole self to God’s service, 
which could come only through the grace of God, was in 
no whit impaired. Edwards restored the message of sal- 
vation to every man without surrendering Calvinism. 

Practically it was a great achievement. The particular 
danger which had threatened the churches, and which it was 
designed to meet, was overcome by means of it. Preached 
with a fervor which was at times ferocious it brought about 
the Great Awakening. Thousands were aroused to repent- 
ance and the membership of the churches was greatly 
increased. It also gave a new impulse, as previously stated, 
to missionary effort (wherein Edwards himself set the ex- 
ample) and to social reform, such movements being the 
logical outcome of so strenuous a gospel. 

But it also produced a great reaction, partly on account 
of excesses in revival services, and partly on more general 
grounds. The latter strengthened the Episcopal and after- 
ward the Methodist forces especially, and later gave rise 
to the Unitarian and Universalist denominations. Such an 
outcome was not surprising. The wonder is that, in view 
of the rigorous personal experience expected of those who 
would unite with the Congregational churches, there was 
not more open rebellion. Such an experience for instance 
as came to Alice Parks, as related in the first chapter, could 
hardly occur regularly as young people came to maturity, 
yet something of the kind was generally expected of the 
regenerate. The conviction that the Puritan faith alone 
contained the fulness of the gospel was strong even among 
those who found themselves by its terms excluded, for the 
time being at least, from its benefits. A striking instance 
of this is the fact that the three “Associate Founders” of 
Andover Seminary, who gave largely of their substance 
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to perpetuate the severest form of Calvinism, were none 
of them at that time professing Christians, and so, accord- 
ing to that very doctrine, were totally depraved in the sight 
of God. 

Edwards’ preaching and teaching, and the great reli- 
gious awakening to which they gave rise, were the occasion 
also for the rise of an important group of theologians 
among his supporters. Of these Samuel Hopkins was the 
one who gave his name to the consistent followers of Ed- 
wards, because he first developed Edwards’ teachings into 
a complete system of theology. ‘The fundamental thesis of 
this system was a great advance in thought. It was that 
holiness consists in love, that the purpose of God in the 
world is a purpose of love, and that goodness, or the serv- 
ice of God, consists in disinterested love for him, while sin 
consists in selfishness. It was a great and comprehensive 
conception, which appealed strongly to the younger men 
as they entered the ministry. But some of the inferences 
which Hopkins drew from this thesis were appalling. He 
maintained that no man was really converted whose love 
for God was not entirely disinterested, and that unless he 
felt that he was willing to be damned for the glory of God 
he could not claim that his love for him was really disin- 
terested. There were times till near the close of his life 
when he was in doubt as to his own conversion, though he 
was a man of devoted Christian character. The central 
point of the Puritan faith, the necessity of real consecra- 
tion, lost none of its force through this form of “New 
Divinity.” 

Moreover, Hopkins held that, since God’s purpose of 
Love works in all things, even sin is no exception. This doc- 
trine was expressed in the title of his first theological trea- 
tise: “Sin, thro’ Divine Interposition, an Advantage to the 
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Universe; and yet this no Excuse for Sin, or Encourage- 
ment to it.” 

These extreme opinions were by no means universally 
accepted, but the system as a whole came to be the pre- 
vailing one among Congregationalists ; also among Presby- 
terians who were of New England origin, or who had come 
under its influence. But among the Presbyterians it aroused 
great opposition, not on account of these extreme conclu- 
sions, but for just the opposite reason, namely, that it was 
too progressive! That which chiefly gave offense was Ed- 
wards’ doctrine of the ability of a man to repent, if he will, 
illusory as that ability was under Edwards’ handling. ‘T'wo 
other tenets of the earlier Calvinism, the imputation to 
men of the sin of Adam, and the limitation of the atone- 
ment of Christ to the elect, were also found objectionable 
and more or less openly rejected. Such a breach in the 
ancient line of defense seemed to the conservatives in both 
denominations to be the first step toward letting in the 
- flood of popery or infidelity. 

To this extent there was truth in their fears: when once 
the need of change or amendment has been admitted, there 
is no telling where it will stop. Edwards had given the im- 
pulse to progress, but he had not satiated the desire for 
it. A terrible dilemma was expressed in the well-known 
satirical couplet, 


You can and you can’t, you will and you won’t. 
You’ll be damned if you do, you’ll be damned if you don’t. 


It was a dilemma in which men of earnest and acute 
minds could not, and did not, rest content. A new school 
of thought appeared, led by Nathaniel W. Taylor, Bacon’s 
immediate predecessor as pastor of Center Church and 
later the first professor of Yale Divinity School. The core 
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of Edwards’ message had been, “You can, if you will.” To 
this Taylor added, “You also can if you won’t.” 

Taylor had been a favorite pupil of President Timothy 
Dwight, of Yale, a grandson of Edwards. Dwight had pre- 
sented the principles of Edwards in a moderate and con- 
ciliatory way, but Taylor proceeded to develop from that 
basis a system of his own of far-reaching importance. He 
was bold as well as acute, a favorite saying of his being 
“Follow the truth if it carries you over Niagara.” In the 
opinion of his opponents, and they were many, that was 
where he had been carried; but naturally they did not be- 
lieve it was the truth which had carried him there. Later 
years have given a different verdict. 

The great point at issue was the question of freedom. 
Calvinism, in order to guard against the corruptions inci- 
dent to the idea that a man can earn his salvation, had left 
him little to do or say as to whether he should be saved or 
not. Edwards had said that men could repent if they would, 
but had left them really no choice in the matter since men, 
according to him, always follow their inclinations, of which 
God is the ultimate cause. Taylor went farther, denying 
that our consciousness of freedom is mere illusion. The will 
is not simply another name for that motive which happens 
to appear most desirable at the moment, it is the power to 
choose between motives. ‘There is such a thing, for instance, 
as resistance to temptation, though logically Edwards had 
no place for it. But, though the will is not subject to the 
law of cause and effect, Taylor maintained that there is 
some indefinable connection between man’s will and God’s, 
so that the purpose of God is not baffled in any event, and 
God always knows what man’s choice will be. “Certainty 
with power to the contrary” is the way Taylor put it. 

This power to the contrary implies the capacity in man 
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to choose the wrong, that is to sin. Sin in itself is always 
an evil, for the sinner as well as for the world; but it may 
be, and appears to be better that there should be a world 
in which men can sin if they choose than one in which they 
should have no freedom. It is hard to see how a world in 
which there was no power to do wrong would be a moral 
world at all. If there is to be a real moral system in the 
world it may be necessary that God should leave men free, 
to sin or not as they may choose. 

To induce men, after they have sinned, and while they 
are still sinful, to turn from their evil ways and choose the 
highest good, there must be something in them open to ap- 
peal which is not in itself evil, a “neutral point” as Taylor 
called it. This, he says, can only be found in those natural 
desires for happiness which he summed up in the unfortu- 
nate term self-love. When directed toward the highest end, 
this self-love becomes merged and identical with the desire 
for the best good of all the world and unselfish love to God. 

Men have power in this way to change their character ; 
yet it is certain that they will not do so except as the Divine 
Spirit so moves upon their feelings as to induce, though not 
to coerce them. Nor is the choice of those upon whom this 
influence is exerted to be regarded as merely arbitrary. The 
“elect” are not, indeed, chosen for any merit of their own, 
but out of regard for that which will best promote the ad- 
vancement of God’s kingdom of holiness throughout the 
world. So Antioch is chosen to hear the gospel before other 
cities outside of Palestine; so Paul, rather than Nero. Nor 
is man born sinful. He is born with certain inclinations 
which when they are wilfully yielded to are wrong. And all 
men do so yield and become sinners; but it is the act, not 
the inclination which is sinful. As Taylor put it, “Sin con- 
sists In sinning.” 
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Here was new doctrine indeed! And of a most disturbing 
character, especially as coming from the professors in Yale 
Divinity School! It had undeniable advantages. It gave 
men a real freedom and a real responsibility. They were not 
held responsible for Adam’s sin, but they were for their 
own. They could not plead inability, for they had power to 
resist temptation. They could also repent, and, if they did 
so, it would be under the influence of God’s spirit. It also 
gave to men a conception of God which corresponded to 
their own highest ideals. Instead of an arbitrary despot, 
he was set forth as a being of absolute benevolence as well as 
righteousness, granting unto men freedom that they might 
become true moral agents, but using every influence con- 
sistent with his wisdom to bring them to a right use of 


their freedom. He was not the author of sin as he appeared . 


to be under the Hopkinsian system, and the horrid specter 
of infant damnation (which also appeared to be logically 
involved in it, as well as in earlier Calvinism, though re- 
jected by Hopkins himself and by later Calvinists almost 
universally) was absolutely eliminated. 

As compared with the earlier forms of doctrine it was 
eminently a preachable conception, and 'Taylor in particu- 
lar had been strikingly successful in his ministry, bringing 
large numbers into church membership. 

But the outcry against this new teaching was at least 
equal to the gravity of the departure from previously ac- 
cepted tenets. It had begun shortly before Leonard Bacon 
was called to the pastorate from which Taylor had re- 
signed; for as Bacon relates in his fortieth anniversary 
sermon, at his installation council “The examination was 
protracted; and many questions were asked, of which I 
could not then see the bearing, and which I answered with- 
out suspecting their relation to theological parties and 
controversies then soon to break forth.” 
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The Taylor controversy began quietly enough with 
courteous, though earnest articles and pamphlets by Tay- 
lor and his colleague, Professor Fitch, on one side and a Dr. 
Harvey, Dr. Bennet Tyler, and Professor Woods (Mr. 
Bacon’s former instructor in theology at Andover) on the 
other. But, as it went on the feeling grew bitter, for it be- 
came involved with the controversy in the Presbyterian 
church, a controversy brought about by opposition to all 
forms of New England theology, and intensified by the 
appearance of this new departure from the older standards. 
The Presbyterian conservatives naturally pointed to the 
New Haven doctrines as what New England theology led 
to, and considered men from that region as all more or less 
tarred with the same brush. This the Connecticut conserva- 
tives naturally resented, and their opposition to the “New 
Haven theology” became a matter of fierce partisanship. 
Not content with open controversy, they resorted to anony- 
mous publications and to the organization of a “Pastoral 
Union,” in secret fashion, only those being invited into its 
membership who were believed to be strongly conservative 
in their views, and who subscribed to a creed formed for the 
purpose. This accomplished, the Union voted to organize 
a new theological seminary, and an anonymous “Appeal to 
the Churches” was issued, urging members of churches 
ministered to by “New School” pastors to withdraw them- 
selves and find some truly orthodox church to attend. It 
thus looked forward with approval to a schism in the 
churches, strongly urging the foundation of a new semi- 
nary. This seminary soon came into being under the rigid 
control of the Pastoral Union. Its original seat was East 
Windsor, the parish of Dr. Bennet Tyler, and Dr. Tyler 
was made its head. Naturally enough, after that, the dispute 
came to be known as the Taylor and Tyler Controversy. 

Another thing which the Appeal had recommended was 
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a new theological quarterly to counteract the influence of 
the Christian Spectator published in New Haven. Such a 
periodical was started in New York, but for Connecticut 
consumption, with a circulation taken over from a Boston 
religious paper. Beginning somewhat moderately, it grew 
fairly rabid on the subject of Taylorism. A few extracts 
from its pages, taken from a pamphlet by Mr. Bacon, are 
worth quoting for the light they throw on the situation. 
There is, to begin with, the charge, since grown familiar on 
analogous occasions, of ambiguity and concealment of 
opinions; only it is somewhat more forcibly expressed: “It 
is less owing to the prevalence of heresy, than to this sys- 
tem of concealment, that confidence is so generally im- 
paired.” “Does it [this system] not more resemble the 
skulking instinct of the vermin who clings to his hole, and 
steadily resists with all its strength every attempt to pull 
him from his chosen concealment?” 

But it is against Taylor’s justification of the appeal to 
men’s natural desire for happiness that the fiercest blows 
are leveled. His teaching is spoken of as “This wicked, in- — 
fidel system, which makes the love of self the soul of all 
religion, which annihilates the law of God and the work of 
the Spirit at one blow ;” and again, ““The ‘new theology,’ or 
popular religion of the present day—a system animated by 
the soul of popery, hostile in its principles, spirit and ac- 
tion, to civil and political liberty, subversive of all evangeli- 
cal morals, and utterly denying the gospel of the grace of 
God.” T'wo consecutive articles were devoted to the thesis, 
“That the peculiar theology of the New Haven School is 
a system of licentious and infidel philosophy.” 

As to the notable revivals which had attended the preach- 
ing of this new doctrine, it was not uncommon for these 
writers, as Mr. Bacon tells us, to speak of them “‘as spuri- 
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ous,—mere animal excitements, by which souls are de- 
ceived to eternal death.” “We believe,” says a writer in 
1839, “that the strain of preaching which has prevailed 
for the last twenty years has been the means of deceiving 
thousands on thousands to their everlasting ruin.” 

As to the action that ought to be taken, Taylor’s oppo- 
nents were equally outspoken. The Address to the Churches 
had recommended separation, the review writers had fol- 
lowed suit, the formation of the Pastoral Union, the found- 
ing of the new seminary and of the new review had been 
steps in that direction. As Bacon said, “It is only neces- 
sary for the Pastoral Union to assume the function of ex- 
amining and recommending candidates for the ministry, 
and the organization of the party into a sect is completed.” 
This step was never taken, and the only permanent memo- 
rial of the controversy is what is now the Hartford 'Theo- 
logical Seminary, still a conservative institution, though 
far from breathing the spirit of a century ago. But the 
margin was narrow; any slight incident might have pre- 
cipitated the break with far-reaching consequences. 

But why were the conservatives so profoundly stirred? 
What was there at stake? To men nowadays, so far as the 
matter is not utterly forgotten, it has come to seem a matter 
of no moment. The Taylor and Tyler controversy stands, 
among those who do recall the name, as a kind of symbol 
for all that is incomprehensible and unimportant. But to 
the contestants, and to many of their contemporaries, it 
was just the contrary; it was of vital importance, and the 
issue was clear. It could be expressed in one word, Cal- 
vinism. 'Taylorism meant the forsaking of that ancient doc- 
trine. In this the conservatives were quite right. It did 
mean just that. And to them Calvinism stood, as the fore- 
going pages have tried to show, for real Christianity, that 
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is for a thoroughgoing conversion and for the devotion of 
the whole life to the service of God, instead of mere out- 
ward observance and halfway service. It was for this rea- 
son that their attack on the New Haven Divinity was so 
furious. Their accusations that it involved an outcome 
either in popery or infidelity and licentiousness, while 
grossly unjust, were not the mere wild ravings of maniacs. 
They had a logical foundation, and they had also certain 
facts to back up their reasoning. The loosening of the ties 
of Calvinism, known as Arminianism, had been accom- 
panied in many instances by such characteristics. In gen- 
eral the older Arminianism had shown a striking lack of 
religious fervor. More recently the Methodists, Arminians 
as they were, had shown just the opposite form of religious 
life, so that it was said that the difference between a hot 
Arminian and a cold Arminian was like the difference be- 
tween a hot potato and a cold potato. But some, at least, of 
the Methodist fervor laid itself open to the charge of “‘mere 
animal excitements.” This charge the conservatives now 
brought against what they believed to be Arminianism, or 
worse, in their own communion. 

The “‘new theology” men, of course, utterly denied the 
truth of these aspersions of their doctrine, maintaining not 
only its truth and reasonableness, but also that it expressed 
not less but more of the full spirit of the gospel than did 
the older form. They were contending for what they felt to 
be a far better and more humane expression of the vital 
truth of the gospel, and for a greater liberty within the 
bounds of Christian fellowship. It was the decisive battle 
for progressive orthodoxy. It was a clear-cut issue, as the 
controversy over Jonathan Edwards had not been. Ed- 
wards and his followers claimed, and with reason, that they 
were contending for a “consistent Calvinism.” Striving 
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earnestly to revive the ancient faith, it was only inciden- 
tally, and almost unconsciously, that they had been pro- 
gressive. But the New Haven school boldly broke away 
from the standards of Calvin, and yet claimed that they 
held fast to all that was of value in that system. Was it pos- 
sible to change the one, without losing the other? This the 
conservatives denied and the progressives affirmed. On one 
matter of doctrine or another this has in fact been the issue 
between the conservative and progressive elements in the 
church ever since. 

It would appear, then, that the controversy was neither 
incomprehensible nor unimportant, particularly as the 
Congregationalists were then the leaders in religious 
thought in America. The reason why it has been so nearly 
forgotten is that the victory was so complete. It never 
occurs to most men to doubt that they are at liberty to re- 
pent or not as they choose, and that the choice is a real 
one on their part. Nor would they think of denying that 
such repentance is their own act, even though they are glad 
to acknowledge that in that act they received divine assist- 
ance. Yet that is just what men did most vehemently deny 
a hundred years ago, claiming that to assert these things 
was to abandon the gospel. It was easy enough to say that 
these men were wrong, as many did, even then. But to main- 
tain the faith in its fulness, and even to deepen and en- 
large it, and at the same time to depart, in the interest of 
reason and truth,.from the creed in which it was embodied, 
was by no means so easy a task. That is what was accom- 
plished in the Taylor and Tyler controversy as subsequent 
experience has shown. Nor has the substance of Taylor’s 
conclusions been greatly affected by later investigations, 
though the expression of them might be in different lan- 
guage. Except for those who deny the freedom of the will 
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entirely, no more satisfactory statement of its relation to 
the all-embracing purpose working in the world, and of the 
problem of evil has been suggested. It is also noteworthy 
that Taylor did not assert that his solution of the problem 
was necessarily true. He was very careful to state it as a 
possible explanation, and not as positive fact. This is in 
striking contrast with that familiarity which the earlier 
theologians claimed with the innermost secrets of the divine 
mind, which is so repellent to modern thought and feeling. 

We have noted that this great controversy in the Con- 
gregational churches was intertwined with the somewhat 
similar controversy going on at the same time in the Pres- 
byterian church. Mr. Bacon had a certain part in both, a 
minor one in the Presbyterian struggle and a much more 
important part in the other. Participation was important 
to himself as well as to the cause for which he strove, for it 
developed and made evident to himself and others the gift 
in which he most delighted and excelled, namely moral and 
religious controversy. So evident was this that in later 
years it used to be said that Dr. Bacon’s idea of heaven was 
a great debate in which Dr. Bacon had the floor. But it 
shows itself at the very beginning. Here the man has come 
into his very own at last. All the heaviness which beset him 
as a preacher on ordinary occasions vanished, as if by 
magic, and there appeared the contestant, fully equipped, 
sure of his cause, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a 
race. 

An account of his first experience in this field in the dis- 
cussion over the ordination of the Rev. John Chambers has 
been given in the preceding chapter. For several years 
thereafter Bacon took no active part in either controversy, 
feeling, as he said, that his chief concern with the contro- 
versy going on around him, like that of most of the younger 
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ministers, was as a spectator, seeking to learn what was the 
truth on the points in discussion. With his active mind, 
eager for new light that would make the gospel, as he con- 
ceived it, more reasonable and more acceptable to his 
hearers, and with his intimate association with Professor 
Taylor, he naturally became an ardent, though not undis- 
criminating, adherent of the New Haven theology. 

The controversy, as we have seen, was very far from be- 
ing merely an academic question, and as it proceeded feel- 
ing grew exceedingly bitter. To see if something could be 
done to arrive at a better understanding a conference was 
called in 1830 at Andover, to which Bacon was invited. The 
specific question to be considered was whether the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, a paper recently established in Boston by 
the Congregationalists to oppose Unitarianism, and the 
recognized organ of Massachusetts “orthodoxy,” should 
be opened to the discussion of the New Haven controversy. 
Discussion meant attack, and a determined effort to “drive 
New Haven without the pale of orthodoxy.” There was 
prolonged and heated consideration of the question. 'T'wo 
different motions in favor of having the Spirit of the Pil- 
grims take up the subject were proposed and later with- 
drawn, but finally a motion by Mr. Bacon was passed by 
a large majority of those present, the minority refraining 
from voting. The motion recommended that ‘‘all further 
controversy by means of pamphlets, books and periodicals, 
respecting the topics which have recently divided the opin- 
ions of the Evangelical ministers of New England, cease 
from this time on both sides.” 

As Bacon himself expressed it, it was “a pretty fair de- 
feat” for Dr. Taylor’s most strenuous opponents. It had 
been achieved by enlisting the aid of those who did not 
agree with Dr. Taylor, but who did not wish to drive him 
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out. It was in effect a recommendation by them to their 
more fiery colleagues not to proceed to extremities. To that 
extent it was a measure in favor of peace, and it did serve 
for the moment, which was a critical one, to prevent a more 
furious outbreak, which might have been fatal to the exist- 
ence of the Congregational churches. 

It was a considerable achievement for so young a man to 
bring about something like an agreement where his elders 
had failed, especially as it was an agreement for peace 
presented by an ardent combatant. 

But, according to its terms, that is, as a permanent set- 
tlement of the dispute, it was evidently neither right nor 
possible, and the strenuous conservatives are to be praised 
rather than blamed for refusing to subscribe to it. It is so 
clearly opposed, in its literal sense, to the principles for 
which the Congregational churches stood, that it must have 
been intended to be understood with some qualifying clause 
such as “Until it is possible to consider the question in a 
friendly way, without stirring up bad blood.” Such a 
clause could not well be expressed, primarily because it 
would point especially at the accusers rather than the de- 
fenders. It would be felt to be implied; but this did not 
make the vote more acceptable to those who felt it their 
duty, at no matter what cost, to expel those who were un- 
dermining the gospel. 

Naturally enough the resolution was not adhered to. It 
may have served to prevent the Spirit of the Pilgrims from 
stirring up trouble in Massachusetts, but in Connecticut 
the contest grew more fierce. Since the Spirit of the Pil- 
grims could not be used directly as a weapon, it was dis- 
mantled, and that which was serviceable in it made use of 
for another method of attack; for it was the subscription 
list of this paper which was purchased for the establish- 
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ment of that Review in New York, from which the quota- 
tions on the preceding pages of this chapter have been 
taken. 

It is worth noting that it was the editorship of this paper 
which was offered to Mr. Bacon when it was first started 
in Boston, and, also that the exceeding bitterness of its at- 
tacks on Unitarians drew from him a long letter of re- 
monstrance addressed to his brother-in-law, Dr. Wisner, 
some time before the Andover conference. The subscribers 
continued to receive the highly spiced articles to which they 
had become accustomed, the difference being that they were 
now directed against those whom they had hitherto re- 
garded as their friends, or against themselves, instead of 
against what had been considered the common enemy. 

It was but a few months later, in May, 1831, that Mr. 
Bacon was sent as a delegate from the Connecticut General 
Association to the meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Philadelphia, in accordance with the alliance 
between the two bodies which has been described in the 
preceding chapter. It is to be remembered that this alli- 
ance had come about at the request of the Presbyterians at 
a time before the Revolution when they were far weaker 
than the Congregationalists and felt the need of their as- 
sistance. Delegates from Congregational bodies had equal 
rights with Presbyterians in the Assembly. This particular 
Assembly had an exciting session before it, in which the 
question of this alliance was involved. The matter before 
it was the famous trial for heresy of Albert Barnes, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. As ex- 
pressed in the New Haven Christian Spectator, the issue 
was “whether New England Calvinism shall any longer be 
tolerated in the Presbyterian Church of this country.” The 
““New School” Presbyterians had a narrow majority in the 
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Assembly and the prosecution failed in consequence, though 
there was no clear-cut decision. Mr. Bacon, as pastor of 
one of the leading churches in New England, was appointed 
a member of the special committee of eleven to whom the 
case of Mr. Barnes was referred for arbitration, in order 
to avoid the evils which would ensue from a formal trial, 
whichever way it resulted. He took no prominent part in 
the case, but his being placed on that committee not un- 
naturally made some of the Old School men uneasy. One of 
their prominent leaders went so far as to declare in the 
magazine of which he was editor that there was “at least a 
great indelicacy” in his not declining the appointment, as 
it was “in a high degree improper, if not absolutely un- 
lawful.” It was an unfortunate thing for him to have writ- 
ten, for his New School associates came down on him by 
showing that such appointments were in accordance not 
only with constant usage but with his own practice when 
he had been moderator of the Assembly. It also drew forth 
from Mr. Bacon a vigorous reply in an open letter to the 
editor. It was a complete vindication of his conduct, and 
the editor admitted that no exception could be taken to its 
tone. Its sharpest point was that in this weighty matter the 
Presbyterians, Old School as well as New, had found it 
best to follow Congregational methods of arbitration and 
conciliation rather than avail themselves of “that tower- 
ing system of ecclesiastical courts which constitutes the 
glory of Presbyterianism.” 

It was a very effective letter, making it clear that here 
was a young man who must be reckoned with in any such 
dispute, and also raising aloft the standard of Congrega- 
tionalism, as a system of church life quite as well worthy of 
consideration and respect as Presbyterianism, so proud of 
its efficiency. This was sounding a new note in Connecticut, 
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where, as has been previously pointed out, the special signifi- 
cance of Congregational principles had of late been largely 
lost sight of. It was a note that was to sound and resound 
many times from his lips, with telling effect. 

Another incident, which occurred about four years later, 
throws light on the personal side of the controversy in Con- 
necticut. The prime mover on the conservative side was one 
whose name did not appear in public discussions, but who 
used his considerable personal influence to the utmost to 
discredit the New Haven divines and Yale Divinity School. 
This was the Rev. Asahel Nettleton, a remarkably success- 
ful evangelist, who lived at East Windsor. His success had 
been to a great degree due to his codperation with Professor 
Taylor, and the latter’s friend Lyman Beecher. But he had 
become estranged from them, partly, it was believed, be- 
cause of some fancied personal grievance; and opposition 
to them had become an obsession with him. The Pastoral 
Union was formed at East Windsor, and the new seminary 
established there principally at his instigation. As an 
evangelist he went to many places, and, wherever he went, 
he used the opportunity thus provided to denounce the New 
Haven teaching and teachers. Doubtless he considered he 
was doing a sacred duty, but it was exasperating to those 
thus denounced with no opportunity for reply. Repeated 
efforts to arrange an interview between him and Dr. Taylor 
were evaded by Mr. Nettleton. One such attempt, however, 
by Mr. Bacon, drew from Mr. Nettleton a letter to Dr. 
Taylor in July, 1835, opening up the whole subject, and 
complaining that “Brother Bacon had said that for ten 
years Mr. Nettleton had done nothing but mischief.” This 
drew forth a reply from Bacon from which a few words may 


be quoted : 
I did say that you had forsaken your calling, and that the 
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Lord had forsaken you. I adverted to the well-known fact that 
your great usefulness as an instrument in the promotion of 
revivals has ceased, while you have been engaged engrossingly 
and constantly in works of a very different character; and in 
that connection I said that for the past ten years you had 
done nothing but mischief. 


He adds, however, “I do not consider myself as having said 
anything which fairly construed would lead anybody to 
doubt your honesty as a man or your sincerity as a 
Christian.” 

The rest of the letter, which was a long one, was devoted 
largely to backing up this initial statement. It is certainly 
not conciliatory, but conciliation at that time was out of 
the question. It is a great satisfaction to be able to record 
that a reconciliation was ultimately brought about between 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Nettleton, and that when the latter 
was dying Dr. Taylor came to see him and bent over and 
kissed him. 

It must not be supposed that troubles like those described 
were confined to these questions or to these denominations. 
Everywhere there was religious upheaval. Emerson and 
Theodore Parker were greatly disturbing the Unitarians, 
the High Church party was equally troubling the Episco- 
palians, while the ‘“‘Millerites” were upsetting the mental 
equilibrium of thousands in various religious bodies by 
their announcement of the impending Second Advent, to 
say nothing of other theological perturbations. Meantime, 
the slavery question lay in the background, exerting great 
influence though undiscussed in these connections. 

The inevitable explosion in the Presbyterian church 
came in 1837. The Old School men, seizing a moment in 
the General Assembly when the session stood adjourned 
and their opponents were absent, called the meeting to or- 
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der, and proceeded to excommunicate four synods, com- 
prising 533 churches and over one hundred thousand com- 
municants, without trial, or even the preferment of charges. 
It was a high-handed act only to be explained as due to the 
conscientious belief on the part of the Old School men that 
matters were in a desperate condition, and that desperate 
measures must be taken to save the church and the faith. 

Naturally the New School men were highly indignant, 
vehemently denied the legality of the exscinding act, and 
proceeded to hold meetings which they claimed were ses- 
sions of the true General Assembly. For thirty years the 
schism continued, the numbers on each side being approxi- 
mately equal, each party claiming the same name and all 
that went with it. They were known for convenience as Old 
School and New School. It is significant that “only by 
virtue of an almost solid South” was the Act of Exscinding 
carried. 

The effect of this action in New England could not help 
being great, for it was the New Englanders whom it had 
been intended to exclude from the Presbyterian body on 
account of religious beliefs generally held in that region. 
But that which had roused the Old School Presbyterians to 
the pitch of such violent action was their alarm over the 
New Haven theology; for, under the Plan of Union, by 
which Congregational ministers were recognized as eligible 
without further ordination to the Presbyterian ministry, 
its adherents could not be kept out. Naturally one of the 
earliest acts of the Old School Assembly had been to repu- 
diate this Plan of Union, another had been to sever their 
relations with the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions and the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, thus far missionary agencies of the two denomina- 
tions. Thus all danger of direct contamination from New 
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England had been cut off. But, so strong was the feeling 
among the conservatives in Connecticut of the danger in- 
volved in the new views that they too, notwithstanding the 
affront put upon them, also, by the Old School Assembly, 
and the fact that they stood under its condemnation, found 
themselves in greater sympathy with the Old School than 
with the New. 

It was this anomalous position that brought about the 
final contest in the long dispute. The question came to a 
head over the application in 1839 of a delegate from the 
New School Assembly to be received as duly appointed to 
the meeting of the Connecticut General Association. No 
delegate had presented himself from the Old School As- 
sembly, and it was felt by the conservatives that to receive 
the New School man alone would be a practical recognition 
of the New School as the rightful claimant, no matter how 
carefully the resolution to receive might be worded. Though 
they were in the minority, they succeeded in holding up 
the resolution and in inducing the delegate to withdraw his 
application. There had been much discussion of the ques- 
tion in the two previous meetings of the Association, but 
this was the first time that the matter had reached an issue. 
Naturally the progressives were far from satisfied with 
the outcome, and Bacon wrote a report of the proceedings 
for the New Haven Record, a little weekly in which he was 
the moving spirit. 

It was far from being a mere impartial report; it was 
also a discussion of the question from the progressive point 
of view. In fact, it set forth with exasperating clarity the 
shortcomings of the conservative Congregationalists, and 
their sympathy with the conservative Presbyterians, by 
whom they were regarded as only less obnoxious than the 
New Haven people. It was not long in provoking a reply 
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from the Hartford paper on the other side, in which much 
was complained of, but nothing shown to be inaccurate. 
The two papers entered into a lively controversy which had 
the fortunate result for Mr. Bacon of eliciting a letter 
from the conservative side by a worthy and able opponent, 
the Rev. George A. Calhoun of Coventry. This gave Bacon 
just the opportunity that he needed; for since the forma- 
tion of the Pastoral Union six years before, there had been 
no open discussion of the issue. In fact, the conservatives 
had confined themselves to the issuing of unsigned circu- 
lars, as previously described, and had even refrained to a 
considerable extent from debate in the General Association 
in the hope that the Pastoral Union might ultimately dis- 
place it. Such had indeed been the case with corresponding 
bodies in Massachusetts as a result of the Unitarian con- 
troversy. Now, at last, one of the conservatives had come 
out into the open, and a series of public letters followed, 
both sides being printed in the New Haven Record. 

Bacon’s argument was summed up by him in a series of 
questions which outline the whole matter. With unimpor- 
tant omissions, they are as follows: 


1. Was not the Pastoral Union formed for the purpose of 
putting down the “‘New School brethren” by other means than 
argument, because argument was felt to be inadequate to the 
end? Was it not formed at a meeting to which none were in- 
vited but such as were presumed to be favorable to the meas- 
ure? Was it not formed under the influence of statements and 
representations most unfavorable to the character of absent 
brethren, and while no man was present to speak one word in 
their behalf? 

2. Was not the Pastoral Union formed with a view of doing 
what, if done at all, ought to have been done by the ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies previously existing, and with a view of creating and 
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accumulating an influence which shall ultimately control the 
old organization of our ecclesiastical commonwealth? 


5. Has not the uniform tendency of the Pastoral Union, 
thus far, been towards division? Since the date when the Pas- 
toral Union was formed, there has been in Connecticut no 
doctrinal discussion between ‘New School” and “Old School” ; 
yet has there not been an increase of party alienation, more 
painful, and far more rapid, than when the controversy was 
in progress? 

6. Is not the specification of errors in the Protest of the 
Pastoral Union that on which they rely for justification for 
all their measures? Is it a sufficient justification? Taken as a 
whole is it not a mere caricature of the opinions of those whom 
the Protest is designed to denounce? Is there a minister in the 
State whose opinions are fairly exhibited in that document? 

There is one more question which I have not touched upon, 
as feeling too deeply my own incompetence to suggest an 
answer : 

7. What ought to be done? Over this question let us medi- 
tate and pray, as men to whose weakness and blindness are 
entrusted, in the mysterious providence of God, interests of 
eternal moment. And let us not forget that what we do we 
must do quickly, because “‘the night cometh when no man can 
work.” 


The contest, as is evident from these questions, was not 
on the main issue, but on that of the methods used by the 
conservatives in their attack. It was an essential matter, 
for obviously the only way to counter that kind of an 
attack was to expose its character to the public view. Prac- 
tically it was a method of slander and calumniation, all the 
more effective because carried on from conscientious mo- 
tives by men of high standing and influence, and of other- 
wise irreproachable character. Such a state of affairs called 
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for plain speaking, and Mr. Bacon used it. He never for- 
got, he repeatedly asserted, that the conservatives were 
Christian brethren, acting from conscientious motives ; but 
he declared in no uncertain terms that their zeal had led 
them to the use of unfair methods. Mr. Calhoun had stipu- 
lated that replies to his letters should be signed, as he was 
“in principle opposed to anonymous articles except of a 
specific character.” To this Mr. Bacon replied: 


Good! How long have you been grounded on that principle? 
Was it so in 1832, when the “Letters of an Edwardean” were 
published without even the name of the printer, or of the place 
of publication? Was it in 1833, when the “Address to the Con- 
gregational Churches” was so mysteriously circulated among 
those who were thought able to bear it? Was it in 1835, when 
a certain letter from Connecticut was published in the South- 
ern Christian Herald? Was it in 1837, when eighteen anony- 
mous “‘Letters on the origin and progress of Arminian views 
in New England, from a distinguished New England minister 
to one in the South” were published successively in the same 
paper, and republished in the Hartford Watchman? Was it 
when the same letters came forth again in a volume, with the new 
title of “Letters on the origin and progress of the New Haven 
Theology?” Were you all that time opposed in principle to 
anonymous articles? Or are all these articles of the “specific 
character” hinted at in your exception? Did you express this 
sensibility about anonymous articles, when each member of the 
convention that-formed the Pastoral Union carried home with 
him a bundle of anonymous pamphlets for distribution? Have 
the brethren of your connection generally fallen into your 
way of thinking on this subject? Or do you and they hold that 
“circumstances alter cases?” 


Referring to the general attitude of the conservatives, 
Bacon said: 
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There is a devout way of believing and saying calumnious 
things. In what tones of devotion, and with what devout feel- 
ings, are some of the best ministers of Christ habitually 
charged with the rejection of doctrines which they love, with 
heresies which they repudiate, and with tricks and knaveries, 
which if truly charged upon them, ought to make them in- 
famous. You can tell, perhaps, whether there was anything of 
that devout and prayerful calumny in the convention six years 
ago [for the formation of the Pastoral Union] of which you 
speak so fervently. 


He repeated in substance what he had written to Mr. 
Nettleton, saying of Mr. Nettleton himself: 


From the beginning of the controversy, and from before 
the beginning, one man has continually labored to bring other 
forces to bear [than truth and argument] upon the result, 
and especially to spread far and wide the most dreadful im- 
pressions respecting “the New Haven heresy.” To this end, 
being exempted by circumstances from the necessity of any 
other labor, he has employed with great zeal all the powers 
of his mind, and all the personal influence which he had ac- 
quired by labors once performed in a very different service. 
I mean the Rev. Asahel Nettleton, whose career for the last 
fifteen years has been, to me, a sad illustration of the impolicy 
of encouraging in any circumstances, such a functionary as a 
professional revivalist. 


He had written to the same effect to Mr. Nettleton himself, 
as has been already set forth, but here it was set down in 
public print; “cold” print is hardly appropriate. 

Dr. Tyler was also arraigned for giving his approval, 
if nothing more, to the reiteration of a charge against Dr. 
- Taylor as holding a form of belief categorically and em- 
phatically denied by him when Dr. Tyler had formerly 


charged him with it. “In such circumstances,” said Mr. 
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Bacon, “there is, between the accuser and the accused, a 
plain falsehood, for which one of them must give an ac- 
count to the God of truth.” 

These were stinging blows, particularly to a party which 
felt itself the special guardian of truth and righteousness 
against the laxness of the new teaching. Their venerated 
convention and their chosen leaders were held up to public 
view in an unpleasant light. Their whole course of action 
as thus laid bare, seemed neither very wise nor very cred- 
itable. It would be fatal to their hope for leadership to 
have such a view of their position generally accepted. 

Mr. Calhoun’s reply was vigorous and able, if not con- 
vincing. It was largely made up of countercharges and of 
a defense of what had not been charged, though Mr. Cal- 
houn doubtless believed it to be implied in what had been 
written. He earnestly defended the general character of 
Dr. Tyler and Mr. Nettleton, without, however, meeting 
the specific charge made against them. Indeed, in Mr. Net- 
tleton’s case he practically admitted everything that had 
been alleged, only denying its culpability. He met the 
charge of anonymous publication by denying that he him- 
self had ever written an anonymous article while Mr. Bacon 
had, and asked indignantly concerning the charge of 
calumny, ““Am-I to understand you as intimating to the 
public that the forty ministers who composed the conven- 
tion at East Windsor six years ago hypocritically en- 
gaged in devotional services for the guilty and base pur- 
pose of calumniating their brethren more effectually?” 

Bacon’s rejoinders were effective. Concerning “devout 
calumny” he wrote: 


If a new-measure evangelist should begin operations in 
Coventry [where Mr. Calhoun was pastor], and should pub- 
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licly pray for Mr. C. as an unconverted minister, a “‘blind 
leader of the blind,” a “dumb dog,” a “hireling” caring “for 
the fleece more than for the flock,” I should call it calumny, 
and so would Mr. Calhoun. And if the evangelist should give 
ever so much evidence of speaking from the earnest and irre- 
pressible convictions of his heart, and should be ever so sure 
of the special presence of God with him in his meetings, I 
should none the less boldly pronounce his representations of 
Mr. Calhoun “‘devout and prayerful calumny.” 

Nor would the case be altered at all if a party in Mr. C.’s 
church should hold prayer meetings to pray that he may be 
converted. Mr. C. would in that case unite with me in saying 
that calumny is calumny, however earnestly, devoutly, or 
prayerfully it may be spoken. 

But would this be, on my part or on Mr. C.’s, the same 
thing as “‘intimating”’ that these persons “hypocritically en- 
gaged in devotional exercises for the guilty and base purpose 
of calumniating” him “more effectually?” Would it be repre- 
senting their prayers as nothing but a cover to calumny? 

Yet this is the way in which Mr. Calhoun, whether devoutly 
or undevoutly, misconstrues my language. 


Bacon’s reply with regard to anonymous articles was 
equally cogent, and has additional interest as a bit of self- 
portraiture. 


Mr. C. has seen fit to insinuate that I am “accustomed to 
that mode of warfare” which consists in publishing anony- 
mous articles, such as the writer would not be willing to pub- 
lish with his own proper signature. Thus “compelled,” as 
Paul says, I may speak of myself so far as to say that within 
the more than twenty years since I first sent a copy of boyish 
verses to a newspaper office, I have published anonymous arti- 
cles enough to fill volumes, if they could be collected. But I 
have never published anonymously a word of which I was 
afraid or ashamed to meet the responsibility. And all who 
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know me will testify that the vice which Mr. C.’s insinuation 
imputes to me is foreign to my natural temper. I know that 
there are sins which easily beset me—sins of passion and im- 
pulse, but who that knows me will charge me with mining and 
burrowing underground, with skulking behind a screen and 
shooting from an ambush? 


These personalities are worth recording for the picture 
they give us of the man in action, and also because they 
had an important bearing on the question at issue. They 
served to clear the atmosphere of that cloud of suspicion 
in which both sides were enveloped, which made a good 
understanding impossible. It was a bold move, and ful- 
filled its purpose. If such an attack is ever justifiable, it 
would appear to have been so in this case. 'T'wo definite re- 
sults were immediately apparent. First, Mr. Calhoun stated 
that it was not the intention of any of the Pastoral Union 
to secede. If division was to come it must be by action from 
the other side. This meant only that they would not take 
the first step ; but it was something. Second, the main issue 
was clearly defined. It was this: Is the difference between 
the two schools of thought important enough to justify 
division? 'To this question the New School answered em- 
phatically, No. The difference they said was rather one of 
philosophy than of theology and they were loyal to the 
Puritan faith. The answer of their opponents was not quite 
so clear. There were abundant statements, of which some 
have been cited, that the new teaching constituted an aban- 
donment of the gospel, and the like, but there were others, 
like that of Mr. Calhoun just mentioned, which indicated 
that while they were prepared for division, and would per- 
haps welcome it, they were not willing to take the first 
step. It was to this main issue that Mr. Bacon now addressed 


himself. 
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But what had begun as a mere newspaper dispute became 
something of greater import. Mr. Bacon’s seven letters to 
Mr. Calhoun were sent to all the Congregational ministers 
in the state and also published in pamphlet form as Views 
and Reviews, No. 1 (January, 1840), with the note “No. 
2. will be published in April.” Whereupon the letters of 
Mr. Calhoun, including three more than the Record had 
been willing to publish, making eleven in all, were also put 
forth in pamphlet form and sent to all the ministers. This 
was regarded by his supporters as a triumphant vindica- 
tion of their cause. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Bacon had thus 
become, for the time being, the champions of the opposing 
parties. 

It is not surprising to learn that Mr. Bacon came to be 
known as “the fighting parson,” or that he became in- 
volved in a long correspondence with Dr. Tyler over the 
charge he had brought against him. But there are two 
other incidents which do come as a surprise. One is that 
Professor Woods of Andover, who had written in decided 
opposition to Dr. Taylor, wrote to Mr. Bacon, his former 
pupil, after reading his letters to Mr. Calhoun, proposing 
a correspondence with him as the one man on the opposing 
side with whom he felt he could hope to come to an under- 
standing. It was a high compliment to Mr. Bacon’s fair- 
ness in the midst of a controversy in which men’s feelings 
and prejudices were stirred to their depths. The correspond- 
ence took place, but without adding anything of interest 
to the discussion. 

The other incident is that the second number of Views 
and Reviews did not come out until May, instead of April, 
for the reason that from February on there had been, as 
the Editor said, “a more than ordinary attention to reli- 
gion among the people of his charge.” It was striking proof 
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that his activities in controversy had not caused him to lose 
interest in the immediate spiritual needs of his own parish, 
nor to diminish his hold upon them. The second number, 
when it appeared, had for its special title “An Appeal 
against Division ; with an Appendix of Notes on Mr. Cal- 
houn’s Letters.” The appendix, from which citations have 
already been made, where they fitted in, served the needful 
purpose of showing that Mr. Calhoun’s letters were far 
from being such a triumph as his supporters claimed. But 
the main part of the pamphlet was in different vein. It took 
up in thoroughgoing fashion the fundamental question 
and presented it not to determine which side was right but 


_ whether the difference between the two justified division. 


The significant point, which gave special force to the ap- 
peal, was the recognition of the sincerity and earnestness 
of the conservatives. Summing up the history of the con- 
troversy, the author admitted that 


it is devoutly and conscientiously believed by a portion of 
the ministers of Connecticut that another portion—and those 
not a few—have denied the faith, have rejected the gospel. 

. Some . . . profess to believe that the teachers in the 
Pheslpgical Seine in Yale College, and many, if not all of 
their friends, are not only far gone in doctrinal error, but are 
also willful deceivers ; men to whose solemn and repeated pro- 
fessions no credit is due; men who use language, not to express, 
but to conceal their thoughts. . . . Some. . . regard most 
of the supposed revivals of religion which have taken place in 
Connecticut within the past ten years, as outpourings, not of 
the Spirit of God, but of the spirit of confusion and deception, 
and as having filled our churches with the unconverted... . Are 
not these men bound in conscience to aim at a division of our 
entire ecclesiastical organization? . . . Can there be a doubt, 
that as conscientious men, as men who love the gospel . . . 
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they are actually aiming to effect such a division? How far 
then is this attitude justified? 


To answer this question Mr. Bacon begins by setting forth 
the points on which the two parties are agreed. There are 
no less than twenty-six of them. They were prepared with 
care so as to include the points of agreement on disputed 
questions, and they present an imposing array. To most 
men of our time it is not only difficult to doubt the suffi- 
ciency of their conservatism but even to believe that any 
one with the progressive spirit could fail heartily to sub- 
scribe to them. Article XIII may serve as an example. 


Both parties believe that in consequence of the apostasy of 
our first parents, the whole human race is apostate; so that 
every merely human being, from the commencement of his 
existence as a responsible agent, is personally depraved, desti- 
tute of holiness, unlike and opposed to God. 


Yet this article represents a real advance, for it represents 
men as guilty only from the commencement of their exist- 
ence as responsible agents, instead of from birth, as the 
more conservative would have stated it. How important this 
difference was the previous discussion of the subject has 
shown. But that it was possible to present so comprehensive 
and conservative a statement of belief, on which both sides 
were agreed, cannot have failed to produce an impression 
on many minds. 

Bacon then took up the subject of the points of differ- 
ence, and with every effort to be fair set forth both sides 
much as given in the earlier part of this chapter. He made 
no attempt to defend the newer views, though he avowed 
himself as in agreement with them. What he asked was 
whether these doctrines, none of which contradicted directly 
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any of the constituent truths of the gospel, even should 
they be mistaken, were so destructive as to require the ex- 
communication of all those who held them. He also raised 
the important question whether Congregationalists were 
bound by any one doctrinal statement of their faith, or 
whether, historically as well as theoretically, they were not 
free to express it in various forms as might prove most ex- 
pedient. After setting forth the miserable condition in 
which a division would leave the churches of the state, he 
proposed that the question be discussed formally and de- 
liberately in all the local associations and ministers’ meet- 
ings, and that there should follow “ta meeting of ministers 
of both parties, and from all parts of the state, for the ex- 
press and single purpose of discussing this question of di- 
vision.”” He professed himself ready to abide by the result. 

Then followed—nothing. And the victory was won. Pro- 
gressive orthodoxy had established its right to exist within 
the bounds of Congregationalism and beyond the bounds 
of Calvinism. There was no dramatic climax, for it was a 
victory by default. The conservatives had gone all possible 
lengths short of division, but there they faltered. The Con- 
gregational polity did not lend itself to such action as had 
been taken by the conservative Presbyterians, and, more- 
over, they were distinctly in the minority. They were in 
no position to take up the challenge which was involved in 
Mr. Bacon’s proposal. 

So complete and so undramatic was the victory that men 
find it almost impossible to realize that there ever was a 
contention over the point at issue. It is only as we look back 
and discover the strange intellectual world in which the 
Puritans of the eighteenth century lived, that we can see 
the greatness of the effort required to pass therefrom even 
into what we should now consider very conservative reli- 
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gious thinking. It is true that the Episcopalians and the 
Methodists, and still more radically the Unitarians, had 
discarded the Calvinistic conceptions. But it was at the 
cost, in the opinion of the stricter Puritans, of all that was 
of highest worth in the gospel. It was the claim of the pro- 
gressives that this had been faithfully preserved in the 
modification which they had given to Calvinistic thought. 
One of the mildest of the accusations brought against them 
was that they were Arminian. They denied it in all sincerity 
and with emphasis. And in the sense in which it was 
brought against them as a reproach, meaning that they 
were lowering the standard of Christian living and had 
“filled the churches with the unconverted,” it certainly was 
not true. The experience of later years proves that. But 
the agonies of mind in conversion which young Alice Parks 
experienced, and which were regarded by Mr. Nettleton and 
his congeners as essential to true regeneration, were no 
longer required. Conversion was regarded as more of a 
natural process and less as merely supernatural. Not the 
mode but the fact of regeneration was emphasized. 

Yet the new doctrine was for this very reason an ap- 
proach to Arminianism, and even to that more terrible 
bugbear of the time, Pelagianism, with which also it was 
charged. It was said of one of the Princeton theologians 
that there was no one he hated so much as Pelagius, unless 
it was semi-Pelagius. It was because of their superficial 
conception of conversion and of the whole Christian life 
that these doctrines were so condemned. It was the great 
achievement of the New Haven theology that, while it 
maintained the Puritan ideal, it took a long step toward 
the obliteration of these age-long disputes. Few men nowa- 
days, indeed, would know how to classify themselves with 
regard to them, unless to deny that they were Calvinists. 
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Conversely there are but very few who would not heartily 
agree to the idea that Christianity consists in the conse- 
cration of the whole life to the service of God, rather than 
in the observance of certain moral and religious precepts. 
To have maintained this principle was the glory of Puritan 
Calvinism. 

The dispute was carried on in a comparatively narrow 
area, and the part which Leonard Bacon played in it was 
that of an advocate rather than that of an original thinker. 
But he stood as its principal champion at the critical mo- 
ment, and the results of the cause which he had championed 
spread far and wide. 

At the funeral of Dr. Taylor, in 1858, Dr. Bacon said: 


- The effect of his teaching is felt to-day by theologians of 
various schools and systems, who have never consciously ac- 
cepted any of his formulae; and it will continue to be felt 
when the distinctive theology of New England shall have been 
merged in the general and united progress which the universal 
Church is yet to make in the knowledge of God and of the 
glories of his word. 


This merger has been accomplished since that day, Taylor 
and Tyler are both largely forgotten, but the influence of 
Taylor’s work continues to be felt. 


CHAPTER V 


GROWING INFLUENCE 


Tue discussion of the Taylor and Tyler controversy has 
carried the narrative forward over a period of fifteen years. 
The part which Mr. Bacon took in it was his most signifi- 
cant action during that period, both for himself and for 
the cause in which he labored; but it was very far from 
being his chief occupation. There was first of all the con- 
stant claim of his large and growing church and parish for 
the best there was in him. It could be no perfunctory service 
that he gave here, though, as he grew in prominence and 
influence, his congregation accepted from him occasional 
repetitions of sermons, as well as frequent exchanges of 
pulpits or supplies by other ministers when he was called 
away on urgent religious affairs. 

Family difficulties also increased constantly. Because of 
his wife’s invalid condition his eldest child, Rebecca, had 
the care of his six boys and little girl for several years. 
Servants were almost unobtainable, and for a long time the 
family had no fixed abode. 'The son Leonard writes: 


The family home had shifted from place to place. Before 
my memory there had been an “Orange Street house,” on the 
west side of the street between Chapel and Court, and a “York 
Street house.” The first home I remember was the eastern 
part of a double house of brick, on the north side of Elm 
Street just east of Church. It must have been (I think) in 
the spring of 1834 that we moved thence into the old frame 
house fronting the Green, next door but one to the Blakes. It 
was a poor shell of a house, whose chilly rooms were respon- 
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sible, doubtless, for some of the perils te my mother’s health. 
There was a Nott’s stove in the back parlor, or dining-room, 
and a three cylinder Olmsted stove in the parlor; by and by 
there was added a “rotary cooking-stove” in the kitchen. The 
rest of the house depended for warmth on open wood fires. But 
there was a noble deep garden in the rear, and a barn for 
which we had no use. 


There were two more removals until, at last, in 1841, Mr. 
Bacon took the bull by the horns and bought a house at 
247 Church Street, though he could pay but little in actual 
money toward the purchase price. The house had formerly 
been a tavern, and so was large enough to accommodate his 
numerous family. It was plain but of good proportions, 
and comfortable as comfort was then reckoned. It was a 
great improvement on previous residences of the family, 
but, as it then was, it would now be considered as lacking in 
many of the essentials of comfortable living. There was 
no running water or sewer, and no gas. Lighting was by 
candles and whale-oil lamps; kerosene did not come into 
use until after the Civil War. The only considerable im- 
provements in household matters since colonial times, and 
even centuries before that, were the stoves previously men- 
tioned, with coal and matches, and removal of spinning and 
weaving from the house to the factory. These were im- 
portant, but they still left a vast amount of household work, 
now otherwise cared for, to be done by hand at home. Com- 
fort was by no means unattainable, but it required a far 
greater expenditure of effort than now for the same result. 
There were more chores to be done around the house. All 
this bore even more heavily on the women than on the men, 
and it is not surprising to learn that Mrs. Bacon’s health 
suffered under the strain. Speaking of the year 1839, their 
son Leonard writes: 
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Repeated seasons of illness in their mother had necessitated 
placing some of the children, from time to time, in the care of 
others. Rebecca, Benjamin and Theodore had been with Mrs. 
Wisner at Andover. [ Dr. Wisner had died in 1835, and his 
widow had moved to Andover.]| Leonard had spent a winter 
at school in North Haven. Francis had been kindly cared for 
by Mr. and Mrs. Noah Porter, at their parsonage in New 
Milford. 


To the father of this household such burdens, in addi- 
tion to the care of his church and parish, were the everyday 
first charge on his time and strength. They were rather un- 
usually heavy on account of the size of his church and of 
his family, and the deep interest and affection that he felt 
for them both. But that which is distinctive in his career 
consists in what he did in addition to his regular duties, 
though always closely related to them. 

These other occupations were of two kinds, closely inter- 
twined—his literary work and his connection with the mis- 
sionary and other general activities of the churches. Both 
of these had their beginnings before he entered the minis- 
try, and continued to the end of his life. In them he felt 
that he was also serving his people by doing on their behalf 
some of the work of the church in the world. In this view 
he was sustained by his parishioners, who came to take 
great pride in these activities, though there was one period 
when they felt that he gave to outside interests more time 
than they could spare. It was a time of grave crisis in the 
slavery question, when national affairs made very special 
demands upon his time. 

His outside ministerial duties began with the beginning 
of his pastorate. He was hardly installed before he was 
made secretary of the Domestic Missionary Society, a posi- 
tion involving the care of those churches in the state which 
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were unable to support themselves. The work has since in- 
creased in volume, and requires the services of a staff of 
salaried workers, but the position of secretary was then un- 
paid and some pastor was expected to undertake the work 
for the good of the cause. Even at that time it was no slight 
task. Bacon’s experience as the son of a missionary, and 
his capacity for secretarial work, gave him special fitness 
for it, notwithstanding his youth. He held the position for 
four years. Three years later he was elected one of the di- 
rectors of the Society, a position which he held until 1869. 
In the same year he was also made, with a somewhat pa- 
thetic irony, a director of the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, the organization which had sent forth his father 
as a missionary, with such sorrowful results. The two so- 
cieties were later consolidated and codrdinated with the 
national Home Missionary Society, and of this national 
society he became a director in 1841, and later vice-presi- 
dent. Other similar positions were conferred on him as the 
years went by. The list of them is worth giving for the sake 
of showing the calls that were made upon him and the op- 
portunity they gave him for widespread influence. In 1837 
he was made a director of the American Bible Society, and 
in 1842 a corporate member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, until recently the 
foreign missionary agency of several denominations. He re- 
signed in 1867. He was also chosen a director of the West- 
ern Education Society in 1844, and of the American Tract 
Society in 1845, both of which positions he held for the 
remainder of his life. In 1852 he became president of the 
American Congregational Union, retaining the office until 
1871. 

These positions came to him for the most part as the re- 
sult of his special activity in the causes for which the so- 
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cieties were organized. He was one of the founders of two 
of them, and his membership in the American Board, re- 
garded as quite an honor, was in recognition of his zeal in 
its support. For instance, in 1838, when the country was 
just beginning to recover from the financial panic of the 
previous year, banks having toppled over like ninepins, he 
wrote to his wife, then away from home, giving a long ac- 
count of his sermon on world evangelization, showing how 
deeply he was interested in it, and adding, “The contribu- 
tions and subscriptions put into the boxes amounted to 
$1,200. Probably one or two hundred will yet be added to 
the amount. This is some improvement upon twelve years 
ago.” Such a gift, at such a time, made his church a tower 
of strength to the Board. 

Every one of these positions made demands on his time 
and strength, particularly during the annual meetings, but 
more or less throughout the year. Nor were the annual 
meetings cut and dried affairs, or merely for the purpose 
of arousing enthusiasm. The meetings of the American 
Board and of the Tract Society became the arena for what 
were known as the Great Debates on slavery, in which he 
bore an active part. His active interest in the missionary 
cause gave him special claim to the attention of the meet- 
ings and added weight to his words. Further reference to 
these debates will be made in discussing his. part in the 
antislavery agitation. 

In addition to fulfilling his official duties, he corre- 
sponded with individual missionaries in Hawaii, in China, 
and especially with the members of an independent mission 
in Smyrna, mainly sustained by an association of ladies in 
New Haven. This he also helped to support, having been 
one of its founders. 

The Smyrna mission was the outcome of an effort to 
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help the Greeks rebuild their ancient civilization, now that 
their national independence had been achieved. Like many 
others, Bacon had been deeply interested in the Greek strug- 
gle for freedom, and in his seminary days, according to 
his son Leonard, “had been the spokesman of the Andover 
students, and had taken pride in sending the first college 
contribution to the Philhellenic Committee at New York.” 
When that freedom had been achieved, a project was 
formed for a sort of “social settlement” in that country. 
It had good prospect of success, but the sudden death of its 
able and enthusiastic chief organizer prevented the estab- 
lishment of the general enterprise. The New Haven wom- 
en’s organization and some others held on nevertheless, and 
the Smyrna mission, located in a city mostly Greek in 
population though not on Greek soil, was the result. Out 
of it has grown the International College of Smyrna, one 
of the important institutions of the Near East. It is worthy 
of note that several members of the families connected with 
this mission have had distinguished careers, among them 
being two eminent justices of the Supreme Court, Justice 
Brewer and Justice Field. 

Another of Mr. Bacon’s activities, the temperance agita- 
tion, has already been referred to. It led to an unexpected 
clash with the politicians. Of little importance in itself, it 
is of interest for what it reveals of his attitude toward tem- 
perance reform, and other reforms as well. During the Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider campaign of 1840, at the annual 
meeting of the Temperance Society, he expressed his regret 
that drinking had become a badge of a political party. The 
local Democratic paper, eager for any chance to get in a 
blow at the Whigs, misquoted him as saying that intem- 
perance was the badge. Writing to the Palladiwm, the 
Whig paper, to correct the misquotation, he spoke plainly 
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of the harm to the cause of temperance that the campaign 
was doing. 


I speak [he said] as a freeman belonging to no party. The 
editors of the Register compliment me by saying that I am 
not, like many of my brethren, a political preacher, and that 
I rarely, if ever, vote at elections. I do not value the compli- 
ment very highly. There is not a minister that I know of in 
this town who meddles with politics beyond the act of voting. 
I never vote, for the simple reason that I have no legal right 
to vote. If I were intrusted with that responsibility, I should 
esteem it as sacred a duty to go to the ballot-box on election 
day, as to go to church on the Sabbath. 


He had no right to vote because the suffrage was limited 
to those who had ‘“‘a freehold estate of seven dollars in the 
state,” and he had been unwilling to avail himself of the 
common practice of having property nominally transferred 
to him to qualify him as a voter. But his letter indicates 
that his desire for political activity was not keen. Few men 
of his time were more active than he in promoting a better 
social life; but his efforts were mainly directed toward se- 
curing these better conditions by other means than legis- 
lation. He made it his aim rather to induce than to compel 
men to cease from evil. He was by no means indifferent to 
law, but he felt that its business was to register the moral 
sentiment of the community, so far as it could properly be 
expressed, rather than to endeavor to impose a standard 
which did not at the time meet with general acceptance. 

His attitude on the temperance question was an example 
of this, as an utterance of his during this period will show. 
The agitation on the subject had brought about an un- 
foreseen and unwelcome result in the development of the 
saloon. Before that the sale of intoxicants had been con- 
ducted by grocers as part of their regular business, like 
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the sale of molasses or vinegar, and not for consumption on 
the premises. Only tavern keepers were allowed to provide 
intoxicants to be so consumed, and under careful restric- 
tions which appear to have been reasonably well observed. 
But with the coming of the agitation, the drinking of liquor 
in the home was frowned upon, and the more reputable 
grocers gave up selling it. The consequence was that many 
who did not wish to be seen drinking at home bought drinks 
by the glass at the less scrupulous groceries, which were 
thus converted into saloons. This sale was illegal; but it 
was claimed by the “grocers,” as they still styled them- 
selves, that the law was unconstitutional because a fee of 
five dollars was charged for the license which was required. 
This fee was alleged to be an impost on imported liquors, 
and in conflict with the constitution (Art. I, Sec. 10, Sub- 
sec. 2). 

Mr. Bacon’s comment on this plea was that, if the law 
was not upheld as it stood, it was only necessary to reénact 
it with the omission of the fee. This omission he regarded 
as desirable in itself, as eliminating any profit to the state 
or municipal government, by which either might be tempted 
to encourage rather than to restrain the trade. 

In giving a summary of the then existing laws on the 
subject he wrote: 


These laws do not attempt to interfere with the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits in families, except in particular cases. 
They take it for granted that domestic influences, the au- 
thority of the father and master [| There were still apprentices 
living in the homes of their masters. ], and that strong mutual 
affection and sense of mutual dependence which make the 
members of families so watchful over each other, will suffi- 
ciently guard against intemperance, or rather, will constitute 
a better security than can be found in sumptuary laws and 
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in a police invading with its espionage the privacy of the 
home. This accords with the genius of our laws, and of the 
laws of every well governed country. Good laws leave much to 
the discretion and authority of heads of families, and to the 
restraining influence of family instruction and affection. Nor 
will wise legislation interfere at all, where there is reason to 
apprehend that interference will engender more mischiefs than 
it will remedy. 


Mr. Bacon’s position met with general acceptance among 
temperance workers at the time it was stated, but not with 
later temperance advocates, who came to rely more and 
more on legislative restriction as the one great remedy. In 
consequence he ceased to be regarded as a leader, and was 
ultimately denounced in unmeasured terms as a reactionary. 
But it has not yet been proved that the course of action for 
which he stood would not have been wiser than the one 
which has of late been followed. 

Even with regard to slavery the measures which he ad- 
vocated were not primarily legislative, as will appear more 
fully when that question comes to be considered. It was 
of such importance in his career as to require separate 
_ treatment. 

Aside from voting, for which he was soon after qualified, 
his one effort in the way of political action before 1850 was 
a vigorous protest on behalf of the Cherokee Nation, an 
Indian tribe among whom the American Board had been 
carrying on an active mission, and whom the state of 
Georgia was driving from their lands by force and fraud. 
Such protests arose all over the North, for the Cherokees 
were living peaceably, and had made considerable progress 
toward civilization. In New Haven a great mass meeting 
was held, where Cherokee delegates presented their cause, 
and an organization was established to champion their 
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rights. But to no avail. The Georgia authorities became 
exceedingly truculent when efforts were made to stop their 
proceedings, and were backed up by the other southern 
states, which were highly sensitive with regard to what they 
considered the rights of sovereign states. The Indians were 
expelled from their lands and relocated in the Indian Terri- 
tory. By the irony of fate, the Cherokees have since become 
wealthy through the discovery of oil underlying the land to 
which they were sent, while Missionary Ridge, so called be- 
cause of the location there of the Cherokee mission, gave its 
name to that battle of the Civil War which was most disas- 
trous to the state of Georgia. 

One other important position conferred upon Mr. Bacon 
remains to be mentioned in this connection. In 1839 he was 
elected to the corporation of Yale College, and was active 
in the work of that body until he resigned in 1846 to make 
a place for the retiring president of the college, Dr. Day. 
He was reélected in 1864 and resumed his activity in that 
connection, continuing his work and interest for the rest 
of his life. 

The work of the various positions referred to, except 
that of secretary of the state Home Missionary Society, re- 
mained a permanent charge on his time and strength. But 
his mind was too active to find full vent even in all this, and 
he wrote much for publication, both in connection with 
these duties and for the furtherance of causes which he had 
at heart. 

Shortly after his installation another piece of work was 
turned over to him, in addition to his secretaryship of the 
Missionary Society. This was the editorship of the Chris- 
tian Spectator. It was a struggling little monthly, which in 
1829 was reduced to a quarterly, circulating mostly in 
New Haven and vicinity. The postage rates made wide 
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circulation out of the question, and by their discrimination 
in favor of weeklies, finally obliged the New Haven periodi- 
cal to sell out. A further handicap was the fact that in the 
interest of harmony the committee in charge made it the 
policy of the journal for a number of years not to take part 
in the Taylor and Tyler controversy, then beginning to 
effervesce. The work involved for Mr. Bacon was congenial, 
and more or less familiar, since he had been a contributor 
to the paper in his Andover days. His own contributions at 
first were mostly short book reviews, but gradually longer 
articles came from his pen. There were articles on Greece 
and its relation to the Smyrna mission, of which mention 
has been made, and there were a considerable number of 
important reviews of books on slavery. 

There were a number of others on questions less inti- 
mately connected with special interests. One of these on 
“The Economy of Methodism,” which was published in 
1829, attracted a good deal of attention, and several re- 
plies from Methodist papers. It was little more than a bare 
recital of the facts as to the government of the Methodist 
church, as it then stood, bringing into full light the op- 
portunities for despotism which it afforded. The article 
was an expression of Bacon’s aversion to anything that 
savored of tyranny. It was not welcome to the ruling pow- 
ers of Methodism, but was more gratefully received by the 
rank and file of its ministers, who chafed under the arbi- 
trary rule to which they were subjected. It is interesting 
to note that not many years afterward Bacon was made an 
honorary member of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
and that when the question of the reform of the Methodist 
polity came up, in his later life, he was repeatedly consulted 
by Methodist leaders with regard to the very points which 
he had criticized. 
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After the Spectator had been reduced to a quarterly, so 
that it made less demands on the young minister’s time, he 
gladly undertook the preparation of the edition of Select 
Works of Richard Baxter, with a sketch of his life, of 
which mention has been made. Besides bringing him much 
needed remuneration, this was a labor of love, for Baxter 
was the most broad-minded and lovable of the Puritan di- 
vines of the seventeenth century. His character was a 
source of strength and encouragement to his biographer. 
The book was published in 1831. 

In 1833 he brought out a little Manual for Young 
Church Members, which reached a second edition in 1841. 
A convenient little work, the significant thing about it is 
the emphasis laid on the nature of a Congregational 
church, as distinguished from the Presbyterian and other 
Protestant bodies. There is not an unfriendly word toward 
anyone in the book, but the enthusiasm which the writer 
feels for the democratic spirit of his own fellowship is evi- 
dent and contagious. 

Notwithstanding these larger works, he also found time 
to contribute, after the curtailment of the Spectator, a 
steady stream of articles on kindred subjects to another 
little religious periodical, the Religious Intelligencer, from 
1829 until it came to an end in 1837. 

In addition to all this, besides printing an occasional 
sermon or address, he carried on for about a year during 
1834 and 1835, with the aid of his gifted but erratic and 
unreliable young brother, David, the editorship of a weekly 
paper called the Journal of Freedom, for the discussion of 
the slavery question. He felt that there was grave danger, 
at that time, that the whole agitation for the suppression 
of slavery would be diverted into wrong channels, unless 
public protest were made; so he founded and carried on 
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this journal for a few months for the sake of making his 
views known on that vital question. The first number was 
issued on May 17, 1834, to be “‘followed by the second as 
soon as subscriptions promise it a support.” It was not 
until August 20 that the second number appeared, and 
No. 42, the last issue, so far as known, appeared on June 
27 of the following year. The purpose of the paper is evi- 
dent when it is learned that it began with a review of a 
Letter by James G. Birney on colonization, which ran 
through twelve successive numbers, and that this was fol- 
lowed by a long correspondence with his friend, Gerrit 
Smith, on three points at issue among the opponents of 
slavery. After these had been published, the journal soon 
came to an end. 

What made it possible for Mr. Bacon to carry so heavy 
a load of literary work was the fact that he had studied and 
thought deeply and thoroughly on the subjects discussed. 
In addition he wrote good, clear, and at times exceedingly 
pungent English almost as easily as he could talk. This 
facility in writing was not in itself the highest of literary 
gifts, but it was one which proved exceedingly useful. His 
purpose was not literary; nor was he, properly speaking, a 
journalist, though he edited several periodicals, and con- 
tinued to write for them all his life. As he wrote effectively 
on questions in which many were deeply interested, he 
achieved a certain measure of success in this field. But the 
success of the journal for which he wrote, or which he 
edited, was never his primary aim. It was not his purpose 
to give the public what it wanted, but to tell people what 
he felt they needed to know or consider. His journalism was 
to him an extension of his pulpit. And as he never aspired 
to be a popular preacher, so he never made any special 
effort to be a successful journalist, though success in either 
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field was welcome when it came. His steadfast purpose was 
to preach righteousness, and to fight for it if occasion 
arose. 

He was naturally pugnacious, as might be inferred from 
the sobriquet “the fighting parson,” but his inclination to 
hit hard was tempered by two considerations. He always 
intended to be scrupulously just, and, in the most impor- 
tant controversies in which he took part, he was contending 
for reconciliation and peace, as well as for lberty and 
truth. To his feeling righteousness and peace belonged to- 
gether; nor could the cause of righteousness be advanced 
by unjust accusations ; these made peace and reconciliation 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. In a word, he believed 
in fair’ play. Striving to be just, if not generous, to his 
opponents, the one thing that was sure to arouse his indig- 
nation was unfairness and misrepresentation. Something 
of all this may be seen in his part in the Taylor and Tyler 
controversy, but it showed itself still more in the temper- 
ance agitation and above all in the discussion of slavery, 
where it became a matter of vital importance. The only 
hope of bringing about abolition without war was in dis- 
cussing the question with scrupulous fairness. It is putting 
it mildly to say that such scruples were of little weight with 
Garrison and his followers. 

Because of this stand for fair play, Bacon found him- 
self constantly between two fires, “in a state of betweenity” 
as he called it, on both theological and political questions. 
The extreme advocates on either of them regarded any 
questioning of their most extravagant, or even outrageous, 
statements as disloyalty to the cause, and as giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. It was no easy thing to hold stead- 
fastly and without compromise to his advocacy of the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the promotion of temperance by what 
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he regarded as just and efficient methods, when the very 
name of temperance man and of abolitionist had become 
identified with measures and practices to which he was ut- 
terly opposed, and which brought these names into dis- 
repute. Nor was he a stranger to the notorious odiwm theo- 
logicum. But such was the course of action to which he 
found himself committed, and from it he did not swerve. 

The slavery question did not, however, become the one 
all-absorbing issue with Bacon until a somewhat later 
period. For the time being there were a number of other 
matters that took up much of his interest and attention. 
In line with his Manual for Young Church Members, the 
General Association of Connecticut in 1837 made him 
chairman of a committee to bring out a new edition of the 
Saybrook Platform, the foundation of the Connecticut 
form of Congregationalism, and to “collect from the differ- 
ent Associations and Consociations the various rules and 
usages which modify the application of the Platform.” The 
occasion for this report was the great schism in the Presby- 
terian church, of which some account has already been 
given. How important the matter appeared to Mr. Bacon 
may be seen from a few words in the circular of inquiry 
sent out in preparation: 


At the present extraordinary crisis in the religious history 
of our country, thousands of Christians are beginning to in- 
quire, What is Congregationalism? What is the order of the 
churches of New England? On this subject loose, contradic- 
tory and mischievous representations abound. It is to be 
feared that ecclesiastical organizations may be called into 
being, Congregational in name, and claiming close affinity 
with us, yet securing neither the liberty on the one hand, nor 
the stability, peace and good order on the other, the combina- 
tion of which was regarded by the holy and apostolic Eliot, 
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“as a largess of divine bounty bestowed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ on his people that followed him into this wilderness.” 
If at such a crisis this committee may be happily instrumental 
in drawingup.. . a correct, clear and authenticated exposi- 
tion of Connecticut Congregationalism as it is in practice 
after the experience of two centuries—the fruit will repay the 
toil a thousandfold. 


The work was promptly completed and published. It 
was, says Professor Williston Walker, “as clear, as techni- 
cal, as accurate, as valuable for reference, and as uninter- 
esting for general reading as a code of criminal law.” Ap- 
pearing, however, when it did, it was of value in establish- 
ing a renewed faith in the democratic principle in church 
life, weakened because of the Unitarian defection, and the 
influence of Presbyterianism, and also because of the at- 
traction which the exercise of power has for men placed in 
a position of influence. Horace Bushnell of Hartford wrote 
to him, as a result of it, to urge him to write a history of 
Congregationalism, that men might understand more 
clearly the worth of the principles on which their churches 
were founded. They came to have peculiar value for Bush- 
nell himself a few years later. 

Such a letter as Bushnell’s was like a spur to a willing 
horse, but the form which Bacon’s effort took was not such 
as Bushnell had suggested. The occasion determined the 
special part of the work which he was to do at the time, 
and it was not until many years after that he was able to 
carry out what Bushnell had proposed. The occasion for 
a beginning on this historical treatment of the subject 
came with the two hundredth anniversary, in 1838, of the 
founding of the church of which he was pastor, and of the 
New Haven Colony, the two being coeval. In commemora- 
tion of that event Bacon gave a series of evening lecture 
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sermons on the history of the church and the town, which 
he then revised and published under the title of T'hirteen 
Historical Discourses on the Completion of Two Hundred 
Years from the Beginning of the First Church in New 
Haven. Of this book Professor Walker says: “It was the 
first attempt in more than a generation to tell the religious 
story of Connecticut; and the story is so admirably com- 
bined and correlated with the local history of his own 
church that ever since its publication it has served as a 
pattern for our better church historians. Its clearness of 
historic insight, breadth of treatment, and charm of 
presentation won immediate repute for its author as a 
historian.” 

Valuable as the book was in its time, and much as it did 
to establish his reputation, it has been surpassed in vitality 
by another of his compositions for the same occasion, the 
hymn beginning in its current form “O God, beneath thy 
guiding hand.” The original version, written for use in his 
own church at this special time, had a different beginning. 
The present form was given to the “Pilgrim Hymn” when 
it was adapted to more general use. In this form it is a 
favorite in many denominations, all over the land. It is the 
only one of his compositions which is still widely known. 

In the midst of these engrossing occupations came a 
domestic calamity. Mrs. Bacon had for some time been 
suffering from ill health, and in the spring of 1837 she 
showed unmistakable signs of tuberculosis. Every care that 
affection and the medical science of the day could suggest 
was provided; but in the fall of the following year it was 
felt to be necessary that she should spend the winter in the 
South. Accordingly she sailed in November for Savannah, 
and stayed there and in St. Augustine during the winter. 

All this inevitably cost a great deal of money, for every 
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dollar spent meant a dollar more of debt. Bacon’s salary 
had been raised to $1,500, but it was manifestly inadequate 
to support his large family, and Mrs. Bacon’s sickness had 
made debt unavoidable. He wrote to his wife with regard to 
the situation: “Do not make yourself uneasy about ex- 
pense. Whatever is necessary for your comfort can be af- 
forded. We will save what we can here, for we are in a sav- 
ing country; and you are where everything is expensive, 
and nobody can save.” The reassurance must have been 
grateful to the invalid; but the husband’s anxieties were 
relieved, shortly after he wrote, by members of the parish, 
who made up a subscription of something over $1,000, 
clearing up his debts and leaving him square with the 
world. 

From the correspondence that resulted from this separa- 
tion one or two items are of interest. On November 8, 1838, 
the husband wrote: 


Yesterday morning a small party of gentlemen went out in 
the cars on the railroad as far as the bridge in North Haven, 
a distance of seven miles. Everything worked well. The ride 
out was performed in 25 minutes, the return in 19 minutes. So 
the road for seven miles has been found fit for use. 


Here is a little incident of family life. He writes on 
March 14, 1839: 


George [then not quite three] is very roguish. He got a 
book this morning [Abbott’s Young Christian], and put it 
into a pail of water. After he saw what mischief he had done, 
he felt very badly ; and went and shut himself up in the “dark 
closet” as he calls it. 


To this Mrs. Bacon replies in passing: “As for poor little 
¢ Georgy’s mischief—I think it was beautiful. I could see 
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him do it, and hope he won’t do it any more—but hope you 
did not punish him. I am sure there was no need of it for 
he could punish himself.” 

The change of climate proved of great benefit to Mrs. 
Bacon. Her husband passed the winter in preparing his 
Historical Discourses for the press, in compiling a new 
hymn book and in contributing to a new weekly paper 
called the New Haven Record. It took the place for him of 
the Christian Spectator, which had come to an end with its 
number of the preceding December. 

In the spring the church again came forward and pro- 
vided the means for him to go south and bring Mrs. Bacon 
home with him. It was a great joy to them both that he was 
able to make the trip, which was of great benefit to Mr. 
Bacon as well. It gave him a much needed vacation, and 
enabled him also to see something of the actual working of 
slavery. They visited his friend Thomas Clay, in Bryan 
County, Georgia, and there saw it in operation under the 
most favorable circumstances. Mr. Clay was heartily op- 
posed to slavery; but, having inherited the ownership of a 
considerable number of slaves, he found it impossible to 
emancipate them in any way which gave even fair prom- 
ise of promoting their welfare. He therefore retained the 
ownership, endeavoring to promote that welfare as best he 
might under the conditions which he felt obliged to accept. 
His slaves were kept under strict discipline, but were well 
cared for, and they had opportunities of working for them- 
selves. The plantation was also successful as an investment. 

On the other hand the visitor had many opportunities 
for seeing the rougher and more miserable results of 
slavery as he made his slow journey northward. He made 
little remark, for his wife had written him that he must be 


very careful of what he said, as he was already under sus- + 
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picion as an abolitionist; but what he saw only went to 
strengthen his hatred of slavery. The trip gave him an op- 
portunity to see at first hand the difficulties which lay in 
the way of emancipation, and the difference there was be- 
tween the wrongfulness of the system as a whole and the 
responsibility of individuals under that system. 

The home coming was joyful. Mrs. Bacon seemed to 
have recovered her health, they were free from debt, and the 
Thirteen Historical Discourses had been published and 
were bringing him much praise and honor. In the year of 
their publication he was elected to the Historical Societies 
of Connecticut, New York, and Georgia. The latter honor 
was doubtless due to his friend Thomas Clay, but it was 
rather remarkable in view of his outspoken attitude on the 
subject of slavery. A few years later it would probably 
have been impossible. He had previously been made a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and in 
1842 he was also elected to the Royal Society of National 
Antiquities of Copenhagen, which was interested in early 
American history on account of the voyage of Leif Ericson 
and others to Vinland. It was in that same year, when he 
was just forty years old, that the degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on him by Hamilton College, doubtless largely on 
account of the Discourses. That he took these honors with- 
out being puffed up may be inferred from the fact that 
shortly after the doctorate was conferred on him he was 
found making his way down town by back streets to avoid 
being addressed by his new title by those he was accustomed 
to meet. 

The standing which he had acquired by his book natu- 
rally led to his being called on for addresses on commemo- 
rative occasions, especially in Connecticut. A dozen, or 
more, of these which were printed have been preserved, but 
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it is unnecessary to make a list of them. They were deliv- 
ered from time to time up to the last year of his life. 

The year 1839 continued to be an eventful one in several 
ways. In addition to the recognition from the historical 
societies, he received a call to the professorship of rhetoric 
at Yale. He laid the invitation before the church “‘Society,” 
and it was unanimously voted by that body not to consent 
to his removal. This action greatly strengthened his posi- 
tion, showing, as it did, the value placed on his services by 
both church and college. It was immediately followed by his 
election as a member of the Yale Corporation, of which 
mention has been made. He valued the position highly, and 
gave it much time and attention. 

The summer of 1839 brought an event of keen interest to 
all New Haven, and to the country in general. The Spanish 
slave schooner, Amistad, was brought into port there by a 
vessel of the coast survey. It had been found off Montauk 
Point, at the eastern end of Long Island, in possession of 
a crowd of negroes, who could speak no English, nor any 
other known language, except three or four words known 
to one of their number. Two Spaniards and a Spanish- 
speaking negro slave were also found on board. 'The Span- 
iards were released and accused the negroes of murder and 
piracy, saying that while being transported as slaves from 
Havana to another Cuban port, they had risen and cap- 
tured the vessel, killing the captain and the cook in the 
struggle, and afterward compelling the Spaniards to steer 
for them. The negroes were unable to tell anything what- 
ever. Their helpless plight excited the sympathy of anti- 
slavery people, and a committee was formed without delay 
in New York to see that their interests were protected. New 
Haven men, among whom Mr. Bacon was one of the leaders, 
were active in codperation with this committee. Professor 
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Gibbs of the Divinity School succeeded in getting from the 
negroes their names for the first ten numerals. He then 
went down to the wharves in New Haven and New York 
and at last succeeded in finding in New York a negro boy 
from Sierra Leone, who recognized the numerals, and who 
had some knowledge of English. He was brought to New 
Haven and communication with the Amistad captives was 
established to the great joy of all concerned. 

The story of their experiences, as gathered from their 
lips, and afterward verified and supplemented, gave a very 
different aspect to the charges. They had been kidnapped 
in Africa, that very spring, had been brought to Cuba in 
defiance of Spanish law and treaty, and landed there by the 
corrupt connivance of the Spanish authorities. After hav- 
ing been sold they were put on board the Amistad for con- 
veyance to a different part of Cuba, and the capture of the 
ship and its voyage to Long Island had taken place as nar- 
rated. Instead of being murderers and pirates, as the Span- 
iards and their proslavery sympathizers claimed, they had, 
in the eyes of the antislavery people, rightfully maintained 
the most sacred of human possessions, their personal lib- 
erty, against a combination of lawless manstealers. 

The trial that followed was the most famous case in the 
history of Connecticut jurisprudence. It resolved itself into 
the question whether the negroes should be turned over to 
Spain to be dealt with according to her laws, or should be 
set free. The administration, with President Van Buren at 
its head, would have turned them over to Spain, which made 
insistent and threatening demands for their surrender. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, whose treaty with Spain 
had been infringed, exercised its influence strongly for 
their release. The courts stood firm against the surrender. 
Appeal to the Supreme Court brought the decision that 
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the ship’s papers, which declared the negroes to have been 
long resident in Cuba, were merely prima facie evidence 
which had been amply overborne by testimony to the con- 
trary. They were, therefore, declared free. 


Thus far Mr. Bacon’s part had consisted in helping to 


raise money for the costs of the case, but he took a more 
personal part in the closing scenes of the drama. The 
negroes were released from custody, but the question still 
remained what disposition should be made of them. Among 
them were three little girls. What followed can best be told 
from Mr. Bacon’s diary for 1841, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court having been given on March 9 of that year. 


Wed. [March] 17th. In the afternoon was called to attend 
upon the County Court,—the African girls of the Amistad 
being brought up by a writ of habeas corpus on the applica- 
tion of Dea. Townsend, who had been, at my suggestion, ap- 
pointed their guardian. Pendleton, who as jailer had had them 
in his custody for a year and a half, and whose family they in 
their ignorance regard as their only home, refuses to give 
them up. It is obviously his design to keep them as his menials, 
for the sake of what their services may be worth to him. Sev- 
eral witnesses were examined. 

Thursday, 18 Mar. All day in Court. In the morning was 
examined as a witness on the question whether the placing of 
these children under the guardianship of Mr. Townsend is 
satisfactory to those who have acted as their friends. In the 
cross-examination had a little collision with R. I. Ingersoll, 
one of Pendleton’s counsel. 


This “‘little collision” was long remembered in New Haven 
as an occasion when the cross-examiner got quite as good 
as he gave. 


Friday, 19 Mar. In the morning at ten o’clock attended to 
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hear the decision of Judge Hitchcock. The children were or- 
dered into the custody of Mr. Townsend as their legal guard- 
ian. The children having been taught to believe that Mr. T. 
was their enemy were terrified and distressed. One made her 
escape at the door, and ran across the Green before she was 
overtaken and put into the carriage. Having assisted Mr. T, 
in getting the children into a carriage with Miss Haughton 
and Jane Hull, I found myself and Messrs. Tappan and 
Ludlow (as the carriage went off) surrounded with a crowd 
of law-students and other sons of Belial, hissing like vipers, 
and anxious to fall into a quarrel with Mr. Tappan. Messrs. 
Ludlow and Tappan not having the prudence to hold their 
tongues, I waited till I could draw them [i.e., the “sons of 


Belial” | off. 


As soon as funds could be raised for the purpose, the 
captives, in accordance with their own earnest desire, were 
sent back to their own country, which was within the limits 
of Sierra Leone. Two missionaries were sent with them, 
and a mission was established there, which still flourishes. 

The summer of 1839, which had brought to Mr. Bacon 
so many honors on account of his book, and which had also 
been the time of the arrival of the Amistad, was in addition 
the time of the beginning of his share in the Taylor and 
Tyler controversy, which continued until the following 
spring. The gusto with which his two pamphlets are writ- 
ten shows the keen delight he must have taken in writing 
them. He probably never passed a happier year than the 
twelvemonth following his return from the South. 

Yet it was not without a touch both of trouble and of 
sorrow. In September his young brother David returned 
from the west coast of Africa. He had gone there at the 
close of 1836 as physician of the Colonization Society to 
the negro colony in Liberia. He came back disgusted with 
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the management of affairs and full of hatred and contempt 
for the negro. With all his natural ability he was unfitted 
for success because of his neurotic temperament and dis- 
sipated habits. His frequent financial difficulties made him 
a burden and care to his brother during the twenty-five 
years of life which remained to the younger man. 

Later in the year came the death of Dr. Leonard Bacon 
of Hartford, the “Uncle Doctor,” who had given a home 
to his namesake during his boyhood. He was well past 
seventy-five years of age, so that his death did not seem 
untimely, but it was a real bereavement to the nephew for 
whom he had done so much. 

The first great sorrow of Bacon’s life came a year later 
in the death of his youngest child, James Hillhouse, a boy 
but little over two years of age. The year 1840 thus saw 
the first break in the immediate family circle. 

The next April (1841) a daughter was born, who was 
named Lucy, and who lived to the age of thirteen. A little 
over two years later came another boy, who was named 
Edward Woolsey. He lived to distinguish himself as a sol- 
dier, and afterward as a minister. 

The name that was given to the child suggests the inti- 
macy of friendship that existed between Dr. Bacon, as he 
must now be called, and his college classmate, Theodore D. 
Woolsey. Beginning with their close association in the 
Hexahedron in their senior year at college, this intimacy 
had never ceased. Woolsey had been made a college tutor 
at Yale in 1823, and in 1831 became professor of Greek. 
In token of their friendship Dr. Bacon had named his sec- 
ond son Leonard Woolsey, his fourth son Theodore, and 
now his seventh son Edward Woolsey. The house which he 
had bought was directly opposite to Professor Woolsey’s, 
and for the rest of their lives they were in daily contact. In 
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1846, when Professor Woolsey was made president of the 
college, the choice fell naturally upon Dr. Bacon as 
preacher at the inauguration. Their proximity in these 
days facilitated a project of some importance which they 
undertook along with three or four others. This was the 
founding of a new quarterly of wider scope and more en- 
during character than any periodical with which Dr. Bacon 
had hitherto been connected. It was called the New Eng- 
lander, the first number appearing in January, 1843, with 
Professor Woolsey as editor and Dr. Bacon as one of the 
chief contributors. Here, at last, Bacon had found what 
proved to be a permanent medium of expression, with a 
wider scope than any of the previous periodicals with which 
he had been connected. These had been devoted exclusively 
to religious subjects, and, like many others of their kind, 
had one by one come to an end. The new quarterly was also 
predominantly religious, but its pages were open to all 
matters of public interest. The first number began with an 
article by Dr. Bacon on “The Post Office System.” It gives 
a glimpse of what is to us a curious mixture of primitive 
and progressive. He speaks of railroads and ocean steam- 
ers, of coal from Pennsylvania and of making pins by ma- 
chinery, but he also relates that the average postage on 
letters is fifteen cents, that there are no stamps, that a 
letter must pay extra if it contains more than one sheet, 
and that to inclose money involves a special extra charge, 
with more to the same effect. It seems like the eighteenth 
century, but it is nearly the middle of the nineteenth, within 
the lifetime of some now living. There are two or three 
other secular articles by various authors, including an ill- 
tempered review of Dickens’ American Notes. The point 
of view of the journal is expressed in its title, and set forth 
more at length in its prospectus. It is intended to express 
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New England sentiment, interpreted, it must be confessed, 
as that of orthodox Congregationalism. Moreover, it applies 
that standard with rigor and vigor to the various questions 
that arise. Nevertheless, it was a great step in advance, as 
compared with what had appeared before this in New 
Haven, and of anything in the country except the North 
American Review. One may wish that it had been more 
broad-minded and tolerant, but tolerance and _ broad- 
mindedness were not then conspicuous even in the Quarterly 
(of London) or the Edinburgh Review. 

The New Englander did not obtain the same standing as 
the North American, but it was, in a modest way, successful 
from the start, and Dr. Bacon continued to contribute to 
it as long as he lived, often writing more than one article 
for a number, contributions being for a long time anony- 
mous. A last article by him was printed after his death. A 
few years later the words and Yale Review were added to 
the original name. This portion of the title still survives in 
the New Englander and Yale Review, but this distin- 
guished journal has neither the pronounced religious in- 
terest, nor any such New England bias as attached to its 
predecessor. 

Though the articles in the New Englander were for long 
anonymous, in accordance with custom, it was well under- 
stood that Dr. Bacon was one of the chief contributors, and 
this added to his rapidly growing influence, especially 
among Congregationalists. 

Amid all this activity and success, a new and great sor- 
row came upon him. The recovery of Mrs. Bacon had been 
more apparent than real. After a year or so of renewed 
vigor, she once more grew weaker, and at the end of No- 
vember, 1844, the end came, four months after her forty- 
fourth birthday. She had been married for nearly twenty 
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years, and they had been years of constant mutual affection, 
including all the care and comfort which the means of the 
family could provide. Her own gay and cheerful temper 
had helped to make her life, and that of those around her, 
a happy one in spite of hardship and sickness. 

To Dr. Bacon her death was a bereavement indeed. The 
blow to his own affections came first, but the loss of a 
mother to his eight children stood next. Fortunately for 
him the eldest of these, his daughter Rebecca, was already 
- over eighteen, and had great executive ability. The care of 
the household had naturally fallen much upon her shoul- 
ders during her mother’s long illness, and she carried the 
work on bravely after her mother was gone. 

It was no small undertaking to keep in order six lively 
boys, of whom the eldest was but a year and a half younger 
than herself, to say nothing of the care of her little three- 
year-old sister. The successful accomplishment of the work 
must in large part be explained by the influence of the 
father. With his manifold public occupations, he could 
not give to his children the constant care and supervision 
which is peculiarly a mother’s part; but he did give to them 
a great depth of affection, and this they repaid by an ad- 
miration and reverence which were grateful to him and a 
stimulus to their own development. 

These manifold occupations were increased by requests 
for counsel and assistance which kept coming to him be- 
cause of the position which he had attained. Churches wrote 
for his advice in the choice of a pastor, and ministers wrote 
in search of a church. Next there were questions of Con- 
gregational polity. Again, a church had become involved 
in an internal quarrel, would Dr. Bacon help them to iron 
it out? A brother minister desired Dr. Bacon to learn what 
he could about a certain young lady, and say whether she 
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was the one he should marry, notwithstanding her lack 
of feminine attractions. 

These inquiries were a flattering, if somewhat burden- 
some testimony to the influence he had now attained. Nor 
did his influence diminish. On the contrary it kept on grow- 
ing until, in later years, he acquired the friendly nickname 
of the Congregational pope. It was given as a title of honor 
and not in a derogatory sense, for he was neither dictatorial 
nor a wire puller. He championed the independent and 
democratic character of the Congregational polity, and 
practiced what he preached. An ineradicable faith in the 
principle of an educated democracy as the right solvent for 
the affairs of our nation in both church and state, led him, 
as occasion arose, to make a special study of Congrega- 
tional history and principles. At the outset of his ministry 
he had come in contact with the Presbyterian polity, toward 
which many of the Congregationalists of Connecticut had 
been drifting, believing it to be more efficient as a protec- 
tion against the inroads suffered in Massachusetts from 
Unitarianism. Presbyterianism was also considered better 
adapted to the missionary work of the frontier. But Bacon 
had been turned away from the Presbyterian polity by 
what seemed to him the narrow and despotic methods by 
which it was then administered, and he came to rejoice more 
and more that he was not himself subject to any such 
bondage. The use of similar tactics, so far as possible, by 
the conservatives in Connecticut stirred him to the fighting 
point, as we have seen. But what Bacon championed was 
not so much the rightness of one doctrine as opposed to 
another as the right of both to coexist im accord with the 
freedom of the Congregational churches. His study of the 
Saybrook Platform had gone far to make him an expert 
in Congregational usage, and the writing of the Historical 
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Discourses gave him a historical background, which he set 
forth in the somewhat idealized form which it took in his 
mind. The historic view gave to the whole conception some- 
thing of a heroic character and inspired his fellow Congre- 
gationalists with a new faith and enthusiasm with regard 
to their church fellowship. Add to this his championship of 
the progressive principles of Dr. Taylor, which were con- 
stantly gaining new adherents, and his prominence in tem- 
perance and slavery discussion, and it is not surprising that 
men began to look to him as one whose counsel was worthy 
of consideration. They were the more disposed to do this 
because, however emphatic he might be, there was always 
that determination to be just to his opponent which pre- 
vented his being carried to unreasonable extremes. He was 
both ardent and sane, a rare combination of qualities. 

His enthusiasm for missionary endeavor, at home and 
abroad added also to his influence, for it resulted in his be- 
ing placed on the governing board of almost every mis- 
sionary enterprise in which Congregationalists were inter- 
ested. These were the chief executive agencies of the 
churches. The names which these agencies bore are signifi- 
cant of the purpose of their founders and early supporters. 
All the earlier ones bore the name “American,” and only 
one, and that the latest to be organized, the name “‘Congre- 
gational.” The choice of name was not boastful, but the 
contrary. The aim of the founders was not to build up a 
denomination but Christianity. They meant that the so- 
cieties should be agencies for Christians of more than one 
denomination to unite in spreading the gospel. In practice 
the codperation was confined mostly, if not entirely, to 
Congregationalists and various bodies of Presbyterians. 
But one after another the Presbyterians withdrew from 
most of the agencies in favor of others under direct de- 
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nominational control, leaving the Congregationalists alone 
in the societies with the broader name. Some of these names 
have since been changed, but the “American Board” and 
the “‘American Missionary Association” still retain the 
more comprehensive title. The one exception, the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union, now known as the Church 
Building Society, is also significant, as will appear in a 
later chapter. 

With all his enthusiasm for Congregationalism, as the 
exponent of democracy in church life, Dr. Bacon gladly 
acquiesced in such codperative work as was intended by 
these missionary agencies. He was in no way sectarian. One 
thing that ennobled the Congregational order in his eyes 
was that it was as unsectarian as possible. He was con- 
vinced that this order was both in accordance with the 
practice of the apostolic church and best adapted to the 
development of the full Christian life. It welcomed to its 
fellowship all whom it recognized as Christians, but it also 
recognized other churches as Christian, and strove to co- 
operate with them as far as they were willing, notwith- 
standing their exclusiveness or other ecclesiastical short- 
comings from the Congregational point of view. 

Practically, it was often a difficult problem to say 
whether or not a Congregational church should be estab- 
lished in a new community where there were other churches 
of less tolerant views. It was a question which course would 
best promote the progress of Christianity as a whole. Dr. 
Bacon took pride in subordinating the growth of his own 
special fellowship to the welfare of the great cause, and in 
so doing felt that he was loyal to the spirit of the fellow- 
ship itself. It was something of an achievement to become 
the leader in rekindling faith in the glory and the value of 
the Congregational principle, and at the same time to hold 
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it in due subordination to the welfare of Christianity ; yet 
this is the principle which controlled his course. It was in 
part a result of the circumstances of the case, but was in 
no small measure due to the character of the man. 

His conception of the mission of Congregationalism was 
that it should cooperate with other Christian bodies for the 
promotion of Christianity, in the hope and expectation 
that the democratic spirit would infuse itself into the differ- 
ent organizations with which it came in contact. To a con- 
siderable extent this hope has already been realized. 

He was less inclined to accept from other Christian 
bodies any of their characteristics which were adaptable to 
Congregational use. He much preferred the simple service 
he had known from boyhood to any liturgical enrichment. 
Not even the responsive reading of the Psalms was accept- 
able to him. Claims to special ecclesiastical authority, such 
as those often advanced by Episcopalians, he regarded with 
scorn, and he was averse to taking over anything from the 
Anglican ritual. Nevertheless, he was in friendly personal 
relations with individual churchmen, both clergy and laity, 
as indeed with people of all denominations. 

His relations with Presbyterians were particularly close, 
but he was so much on his guard against any infiltration 
of Presbyterianism into the Congregational order that he 
was, in later years, opposed to the permanent institution 
of the National Councils lest they should encroach on the 
liberty of the churches. His fears in that respect have 
proved to be unfounded, and it has been shown that itis 
possible to establish a high degree of codperation among 
these free churches, without infringing on their local in- 
dependence. 
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ANTISLAVERY DEBATES 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COLONIZATION PLAN 


TuE various phases of the antislavery contest formed the 
most important event in Dr. Bacon’s career, as they did 
in the life of the nation while the contest was in progress. 
Bacon held no political office, and, of course, none in the 
army ; but, as a minister, as an editor, and as a debater in 
great religious meetings, he had no small share in develop- 
ing that public opinion on which political and military ac- 
tion ultimately depend. As that of one who had little to do 
personally with politics or politicians, his life also has in- 
terest as showing the point of view of the ordinary citizen. 
Always an earnest and outspoken opponent of slavery, he 
was never what was then known as an “Abolitionist.” One 
of his most important controversies was with those who 
claimed an exclusive right to that title. This will appear as 
the story proceeds ; but his first work was not of a contro- 
versial character. It was a direct effort to improve the con- 
dition of the colored people and to promote the work of the 
Colonization Society, which he regarded as most helpful 
for that purpose as well as for the securing of emancipa- 
tion. The two purposes of emancipation and improvement 
were to him complementary. 

The American Colonization Society had been founded in 
1816, while Bacon was still a lad. Its plan, as already 
stated, was to colonize in Africa such free blacks as might 
wish to go there, and such slaves as might be liberated for 
the purpose. It was hoped that such a colony would form 
the nucleus out of which might grow a great negro nation, 
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just as a great white nation had grown out of the colonies 
founded in America. The plan failed; but it was not such 
a futile and absurd scheme as is often supposed, and it was 
essential that it be tried, even if it did fail. For it was to 
the men of the South an indispensable element in any plan 
with which they would be willing to codperate, and this 
for a very substantial reason, which will presently be ex- 
plained. Without the codperation of the South no peace- 
able solution of the problem was possible. 

It is obvious now that it could not have succeeded to any 
such extent as was expected by its promoters, though it 
did not involve so enormous a transmigration as is some- 
times imagined. The Society aimed only to send over to 
Africa enough negroes to counterbalance the yearly in- 
crease here—that is about 35,000 per annum. It was esti- 
mated that this could be done at a cost of $2,000,000 a 
year. This was a vast sum for those days, but it was not ex- 
pected that it would be necessary to raise it all by private 
subscription. State, and even Federal aid was expected, as 
soon as the enterprise was fairly on its feet, and to some 
extent this expectation was afterward realized. But, even 
beyond that, it was hoped that, as the colony prospered, the 
negroes in this country would be attracted by it, and would 
be so eager to go there that they would bear part or all of 
their own expenses. Just that sort of thing had happened in 
the settlement of this country, some men selling their serv- 
ices for years as “redemptioners” to pay for their passage. 

Once started, there was no telling where such a colony 
would stop. Why should it not develop into a great negro 
nation, by the attraction to it of surrounding kindred 
tribes? Here, in this country, the surrounding tribes had 
been alien, often fierce and hostile, and generally unassimi- 
lable; yet a mighty nation had been built up. Was not the 
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opportunity for the negro in Africa even better than had 
been that of the white man in America? 

All this seems unconvincing enough to us, however close 
the analogy, because experience has shown that the Central 
African peoples, and their descendants in this country, had 
not yet acquired the qualities needed for pioneers and em- 
pire builders. It was not simply that they were ignorant 
and degraded, they lacked the initiative, the toughness of 
fiber, the steadfast determination, the resourcefulness, and 
self-reliance, which make the successful pioneer. 

Of their ignorance and degradation no one was more 
aware than the promoters of colonization, but it was some- 
thing like an article of faith with them, as it was with the 
great majority of men in this country, that “all men are 
created free and equal.” 'They believed that all that the 
negro lacked was freedom, opportunity, and education. 
Several of the states had been founded by poor and igno- 
rant people, with a considerable proportion who were also 
degraded, and there were countless instances of emigrants 
from the depressed classes of Europe who had become valu- 
able citizens. It was this very experiment in Liberia which 
was needed to make it clear that other factors were essential 
to the building of a nation. 

But, though the success at which the Society aimed was 
beyond the bounds of possibility, a smaller achievement, 
and one well within the limits of the possible, would have 
gone far toward securing emancipation in this country, as 
will be shown. 

It is not altogether obvious, at this date, why there was 
so great a desire to have the negroes returned to the land 
of their origin. The reason may be given in a word. It was 
the free negro. Instead of showing a distinct and gratifying 
improvement over the slave, he was, if anything, more 
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miserable and degraded. Everywhere he crowded the jails 
and the almshouses. At one time, half the convicts in 
Pennsylvania were negroes. Laws, in the North as well as in 
the South, provided safeguards against this dangerous 
element. 

In making a plea for the improvement of this class of 
people in New Haven, Bacon wrote of them in 1828: 


Who are the free people of color in the United States, and 
what are they? In this city there are from eight hundred to a 
thousand. Of these a few families are honest, sober, indus- 
trious, pious, and in many points of view respectable. But 
what are the remainder? Every one knows their condition to 
be a condition of deep and dreadful degradation; but few 
have ever formed any conception of the reality. The fact is 
that as a class they are branded with ignominy. They are sur- 
rounded by every temptation to vice. More than half the in- 
centives to industry, to self-improvement, to frugality, to the 
common virtues of society, are never addressed to their minds. 

. . And certainly their condition in this city is no worse 
than a fair specimen of their condition elsewhere. Yet in the 
United States the population of this description amounts 
probably to not less than three hundred thousand. There are 
in this country three hundred thousand freemen who are free- 
men only in name, degraded to the dust, and forming hardly 
anything else than a mass of pauperism and crime. In this 
State, one thirty-fourth part of the population is of the de- 
scription we are now considering; and yet that thirty-fourth 
part of the population furnishes the state-prison with one 
third of its convicts. And the facts are substantially the same 
throughout the Union. 


It will be evident that there was little incentive to any 
slaveholder to emancipate his slaves if it meant that they 
were to form part of such a miserable class. It formed an 
obstruction of a very serious kind to all plans for emanci- 
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pation. Francis Scott Key, the author of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” an earnest advocate of emancipation, who 
had freed some of his own slaves and helped to procure 
the freedom of others, announced at length that he would 
make no further effort to procure emancipation until some 
adequate provision could be made for the freed men, for the 
experience of years had convinced him that emancipation 
resulted in greater misery and degradation, rather than in 
improvement in the condition of the former slave. As a 
resident of Baltimore, he was in a position to know. 

Nor was Key by any means peculiar in being in favor of 
emancipation, though a Southerner and a slaveholder. On 
the contrary, the better sentiment in the South was practi- 
cally unanimous in favor of it. Speaking on his fortieth an- 
niversary, in 1865, before the war was over, Dr. Bacon 
said: 


When I began my work in this place, . . . the religious 
feeling of the country was strongly, and I may say unani- 
mously, pronounced against the institution of slavery. Reli- 
gious men, even in the slave-holding States, professed to re- 
gard that institution as an evil which was to be endured till 


it could be peacefully and safely abolished. 


The records of the Colonization Society also show that: 
there was a steady stream of applications of slaveholders 
who wished to emancipate their slaves. If it could send 
them to Africa, even down to the Civil War, it always had 
more of these than it could provide for, though that was no 
great number in its later years. 

The position then of those who were most familiar with 
the situation was that some sort of outlet must be provided 
for the free negro, and for those to be emancipated, in 
order to make peaceable emancipation possible. Either the 
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obstruction must be removed, or some channel must be cut 
around it, or both. Otherwise there would be an explosion. 


The outlet was provided, but it was not sufficient, and the 


explosion came. 

The compromise by which Missouri was admitted as a 
slave state, with the proviso that slavery should be forever 
prohibited in all future settlements north of its main north- 
ern boundary line, was perhaps as equitable as the circum- 
stances admitted. For over thirty years it helped to main- 
tain a sort of peace between the two sections, while men 
strove to find some solution, apart from war, to the per- 
petual problem. 

It seems to have been dread of some such catastrophe as 
the Civil War which prompted the organization of the 
Colonization Society, just before the controversy over the 
Compromise. The leaders in the Society were not, for the 
most part, noted for philanthropy, but were men in close 
touch with political affairs. While there is no reason to 
doubt their sincere desire for the welfare of the colonists, 
their primary interest lay in securing their emigration in 
order to promote the welfare of this country. It was not an 
unworthy motive, but it would have been better if the wel- 
fare of the prospective colonists had been made more con- 
spicuous as one of the chief aims of the Society. Its two most 
prominent supporters were Judge Bushrod Washington, 
of the Supreme Court, a Virginian, nephew of George 
Washington, and Henry Clay of Kentucky, the Great Com- 
promiser. The chief support for the undertaking came from 
the states lying along both sides of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line, where the danger was most evident. 

It was a college classmate who came from one of these 
border states, Kentucky, who awakened the special interest 
of young Bacon in the agitation. This classmate, a relative 
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of Clay, had spent a year in his home state before coming 
to Andover to study for the ministry. It was the final year 
of the struggle over the Compromise. That struggle had 
made very plain the gravity of the situation and the temper 
of the South. By personal contact young Clay made clear 
to Bacon and others, what they found it hard to take in, 
that however much Southerners might deplore the evils of 
slavery, they would all resent fiercely any attempt at coer- 
cion with regard to their “‘peculiar institution.” The more 
it was attacked, the more ardent they became in its defense. 

At the time when Mr. Bacon became connected with the 
Society, it was in a vigorous and healthy condition. 
Founded in 1816, it had succeeded in establishing, after 
great struggles, a settlement in what is now Liberia, on the 
west coast of Africa, southward from the similar English 
colony of Sierra Leone. The location had not been chosen 
at random. It had been selected, as it happened, by Ando- 
ver’s most honored graduate, Samuel J. Mills, the father of 
foreign missions in this country. Unable to go as a foreign 
missionary himself, he had entered the ministry in this 
country. His duties took him on a tour through the South, 
with the result that he became deeply impressed with the 
terrible and pressing character of the negro problem. “We 
must save the negroes,” said he, “or the negroes will ruin 
us.” He entered heartily into the work of the Society, and 
was sent by it, with another man, to find a suitable location 
for the colony. On the return voyage he died. There was 
really no other place for a settlement but some part of the 
African slave coast from which the forbears of the Ameri- 
can Negroes had come. It was not a healthy region, but 
the negroes were supposed to be less subject than the whites 
to its peculiar diseases, since they had lived there for many 
generations. The particular locality fixed upon, Cape 
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Montserrado, was the most healthful part of the country. 
There were still many difficulties, but a foothold had been 
established. 

The question whether the Society really had for its pur- 
pose the promotion of emancipation seems to have been 
raised at Andover at the time when young Mr. Bacon first 
went to Washington to investigate; for his fellow delegate, 
Mr. Peck, dealt with the matter in his report of the trip. 
Regarding this he wrote: 


In almost every conversation with the Board of Managers 
we have given a prominent place to the subject of slavery: 
we have been met with the utmost frankness and cordiality ; 
we have received the most unequivocal assurances which the 
nature of the case permits that the extinction of slavery is 
with them an object of primary importance. We had the 
pleasure in particular of hearing a gentleman of the South, 
of high standing and of extensive and increasing influence 
generally, as well as of weight in the Board, express, at one of 
these meetings, his utter detestation of slavery; his chief mo- 
tive, he said, in becoming a member of the Colonization So- 
ciety was the hope that it would exterminate slavery from the 
land, and he should withdraw his support at once were he com- 
pelled to relinquish that expectation. 


The matter proved important later when the slanderous 
charge was made by Garrison that the purpose of the So- 
ciety was to get rid of the free negro so as to enhance the 
value of the slaves and keep them in order. Doubtless 
among the many members of the Society in the South there 
were some to whom the sending away of this demoralized 
and demoralizing class was the chief consideration. But 
the purpose of the Society, as an organization, was to pro- 
mote emancipation. ‘This is abundantly clear from its rec- 
ords. Newly emancipated slaves were carried to Liberia as 
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freely, and in rather larger numbers, than those who had 
been longer without a master. 

Inefficient management was a more serious peril to the 
Society. Another part of Mr. Peck’s report reads: 


Mr. Bacon, in behalf of the delegation, and by request of 
the Board, suggested four topics of consideration, and ac- 
companied them by such remarks as the occasion seemed to 
demand. The first respected the fitting out of ships for Liberia ; 
the second, the appointment of agents and the formation of 
auxiliary and state societies; the third, the establishment of 
a periodical publication; and the fourth the establishment of 
a seminary for blacks. 


All these suggestions were referred to a committee and re- 
ported upon favorably. 

This reception was highly flattering to the young theo- 
logue, only just of age, and utterly without experience in 
such questions, whom the Board wished to attach firmly to 
their cause. But what must be thought of the management 
of a society of this kind, in operation for over five years, 
which as yet had made no proper provision for such ele- 
mentary needs? 

The secretary of the Society, and its executive officer, 
Mr. Gurley, was devoted to the cause and admirable in his 
dealings with his constituency, North and South; but as an 
executive he was a pitiful failure. Everything was allowed 
to run at loose ends. Agents were appointed, state auxilia- 
ries were organized, and a periodical established, according 
to Mr. Bacon’s suggestions ; but the all important business 
of transportation was run at haphazard, and the educa- 
tional institution never materialized. What was needed to 
supplement the excellent special work of Mr. Gurley, was 
a business executive. Fifteen years afterward such an ar- 
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rangement was made; but it was then too late. Through 
mismanagement and injudicious appomtments the work 
of the Society had been reduced to insignificance. 

It will be remembered that, while he was in Andover, 
young Mr. Bacon twice had offered to him positions of 
some importance with the Society. The second position 
offered would have given him the management of affairs 
while the secretary was in Africa, and probably for longer, 
if he made good. 

He was attracted by these offers and considered them 
seriously ; but, with the advice of Professor Woods, he con- 
cluded not to turn aside from the direct work of the min- 
istry. Under the circumstances as known to him, it was un- 
doubtedly a wise decision. He was being true to his highest 
ideals in turning away from a flattering offer of something 
that was not quite up to them, though a fine work in its way. 
Moreover, it was not a work for which he had any special 
fitness or training, and in practice he would probably have 
found it irksome. The editing of the periodical would have 
required but a small part of his time, and the rest would 
have had to be devoted to the executive details for which 
Mr. Gurley was so conspicuously unfit. It would have been 
drudgery to him which he would have done conscientiously, 
but no better than many others with nothing like his special 
ability, and not nearly so well as a man with a natural gift 
for executive work and a real interest in it for its own sake. 

If we look at the matter from the point of view of the 
Society and its influence on the history of the nation, the 
matter is not so clear. Doubtless the Society could have 
got executive agents as good as Mr. Bacon or better ; but, 
as a matter of fact, it did not. And much depended on that 
fact. Not that the Society could ever have established a 
great negro nation, or empire, in Africa. Nevertheless, 
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without sending out as many colonists as it proposed, it 
might have laid a solid foundation by concentrating prin- 
cipally on the one state of Maryland, and by colonizing 
from thence one-tenth of its objective, say 3,500 a year. 
The people of that state would then have been convinced 
within a short time that emancipation was feasible. And 
that was the necessary thing. 

Mr. Bacon set forth the situation in an article written in 
1836 and republished in his book on slavery. For a genera- 
tion or more slavery had been on the wane in Maryland. It 
had long been recognized that it was not profitable in agri- 
culture in competition with free, white labor, and there 
was little other employment for it, except in housework. It 
had been decreasing, absolutely as well as relatively, for 
over twenty years. Some negroes were “‘sold South,” but 
about five hundred a year were being emancipated, the 
majority without reference to their going to Liberia. 
People generally would have been glad to be rid of their 
slaves; but they did not like to “sell them South,” which 
was rightly considered inhumane. Nor did they like to turn 
them loose to form part of the hordes of free blacks who 
swarmed in the alleys of Baltimore and other cities. If only 
the way to Liberia had been wider open! A few could go, 
and there were many, it must be confessed, who did not 
want to go, but there were always more to go than there was 
room for. Special effort was made in Maryland to promote 
the work, but ultimately it proved a failure, through mis- 
fortunes in Africa, as will be recounted. 

It is a heart-breaking story; for, with the failure of the 
Maryland colony, went the one promising plan for peaceful 
emancipation, not only in Maryland, but throughout the 
country. The whole process was bound up in that one enter- 
prise, which came so near to success. If it had succeeded, 
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Maryland would undoubtedly have emancipated her slaves, 
and the rest of the slave states would probably have fol- 
lowed one by one. To begin with, the balance between slave 
states and free states, in the Senate and nation, would have 
been overthrown in favor of the free states. Furthermore, 
the feasibility of emancipation once demonstrated, the im- 
petus toward it in the border states would have become 
irresistible. After that, the cotton states could not have 
held out indefinitely. It would doubtless have been discov- 
ered in the process that much less was needed in the way of 
colonization than had been supposed ; though, for the time 
being, success in Africa was indispensable. 

It has come to be the common assumption that the Civil 
War was inevitable. So it was, if emancipation was to be 
amposed on the South. There was no way, under our Fed- 
eral Government, except by war. But codperation with the 
widespread feeling in the South against slavery was a dif- 
ferent matter. Mr. Bacon’s motto in controversy had always 
been: “Gain thy brother.” He applied it in this greatest 
issue of the time. Other nations had abolished slavery with- 
out fighting about it. Why could not ours? 

But all this was, as yet, in the future. The outlook for 
colonization was promising when Mr. Bacon began his 
pastorate, and for a number of years thereafter. Though 
he did not feel it his duty to accept the salaried positions 
offered to him, either then or later, he gladly gave to the 
work no little volunteer service, as part of what needed to 
be done to help solve the negro problem. This included the 
question of the free negro as well as that of the slave. He 
had come to feel its importance as the one great menace to 
the welfare, and even to the existence, of the nation; while 
most people in the North had settled back, after the pas- 
sage of the Missouri Compromise, into the belief that it was 
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an evil which would cure itself, and that there was little or 
nothing for them to do about it. 

On July 4, 1825, the first suitable opportunity after Mr. 
Bacon’s installation, he repeated at New Haven his “Plea 
for Africa,” which he had delivered with such effect a year 
before in Boston. It was printed in a pamphlet and was 
widely and freely circulated and quoted, in the South as 
well as in the North, notwithstanding its unreserved de- 
nunciation of slavery. The South was then willing to con- 
sider the subject on all sides, as it was not, later, when 
slavery had become more profitable, and when the South 
had been roused to fury by the indiscriminate abuse vented 
by Garrison and his followers. 

As an immediate consequence of this delivery of the Plea, 
a club was organized two days later, which took the name 
of the Antislavery Association. It was composed of half a 
dozen young men besides Mr. Bacon. Most of them were 
college tutors, including his old college friends, Woolsey 
and ‘Twining. They laid out three lines of work, the im- 
provement of the condition of the blacks in New Haven, the 
stirring up of interest in the white population of the city 
and state, and the awakening of a like interest in the theo- 
logical seminaries of the country. 

In pursuance of the first aim they codperated with others 
in organizing the African Improvement Association of 
New Haven, which was the starting point for a fruitful and 
helpful work among the colored people of the city. It has 
significance as showing that Mr. Bacon and the others did 
not regard colonization as the one remedy for the evil. For 
him and his associates the improvement of the colored race 
was essential to any real emancipation. This was a phase 
of the question largely neglected both by the Garrisonians 
and by many of the supporters of colonization ; yet the im- 
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portance of it is clear, though the work was not spectacular. 

Still, colonization was also an important part of their 
purpose, and they proceeded to organize in the city and 
state the Connecticut Colonization Society to carry out the 
second line of work. As the name Antislavery was later 
identified with the Garrison movement, the work of the 
Colonization Society and Antislavery agitation came to be 
regarded as antithetic. But at this time there was no such 
antagonism. ‘he development of the one into the other had 
some importance, as confirming the earnestness of these 
supporters of colonization in their opposition to slavery ; 
for at a later time Garrison and his followers made it the 
head and front of their argument fiercely to deny this 
opposition. 

With regard to the activity of the club in its third line 
of effort, the theological seminaries, there is no record. 

A year later, on the fiftieth anniversary of our inde- 
pendence, Mr. Bacon again took up the slavery question as 
the most urgent moral and political question of the day. 
The address is worth summarizing because it sets forth 
clearly the position which he maintained then and there- 
after, a position later vehemently denounced by the Garri- 
son party. Slavery, he declared, was the great blot on our 
national fame, the flagrant contradiction to our boast of 
being a free country, and a threat to our national existence, 
with civil war as the awful preliminary. Slavery must per- 
ish, since it was opposed to the spirit of our advancing 
civilization and the purpose of God in the world. But how? 
Except for war, from which all men recoil with horror, what 
way is open? The free states cannot legally interfere, 
neither can the National Government. The South rightly 
claims that legally it is a purely domestic institution. The 
thing to be done is to work to persuade the South legally 
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and gradually. The thing to be avoided is mutual recrimi- 
nation, which often springs from misunderstanding and 
increases it. 

Moderation is here more conspicuous than the fiery elo- 
quence of Garrison. But there are a number of points in 
the speech that call for attention. In the first place there 
is the clear and outspoken denunciation of slavery. At the 
time it was nothing remarkable; but later on Garrison and 
his followers claimed that, until they appeared on the scene, 
everybody was dumb and afraid to speak out. It is worth 
while to quote again from Mr. Bacon’s Fortieth Anniver- 
sary Sermon, from which a few words have been already 
cited on this point: 


From the beginning of my official ministry I spoke without 
reserve, from the pulpit and elsewhere, against slavery as a 
wrong and a curse. Many years I did this without being 
blamed, except as I was blamed for not going far enough. Not 
a dog dared wag his tongue at me for speaking against 
slavery. I have always held and asserted the same principles 
on that subject which I held and asserted at the beginning. 


In the second place, he urged codperation and avoided 
recrimination. The policy of Garrison was intransigence, 
and his method denunciation and invective. 

As a consequence of these positions, and for the general 
good, Bacon urged “gradual emancipation,” while the 
Abolitionists demanded “immediate emancipation.” All 
who differed from Garrison on this point were charged with 
proslavery aims, and with being in league with manstealers. 
Some of them refused, however, to give the term “immedi- 
ate emancipation” the meaning it would seem to imply, 
holding that it would be better if all the slave states did not 
emancipate all their slaves at the same time. Nevertheless, 
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as an effective war cry they clung to the expression. A 
war cry, unfortunately, is what it proved to be. 

Against this demand for “immediate emancipation,” 
Mr. Bacon set the “immediate duty” of working for eman- 
cipation, and for the betterment of the negro race. He 
practiced what he preached, as has already been shown. 

Some anticipation of later controversies has been neces- 
sary in order to make clear the significance of the early 
declarations above cited. Some further comparison of a 
similar kind will be called for as the chapter proceeds, but 
a fuller statement of the Garrisonian point of view will be 
given later. 

The Connecticut Colonization Society, recommended by 
the little New Haven Antislavery Association, was duly 
organized, with Mr. Bacon as its secretary, and in that 
capacity he drew up, in the spring of 1828, an Address to 
the People of Connecticut in which he set forth the advan- 
tages of the work of colonization in the promotion of the 
progressive abolition of slavery in this country. He pointed 
out in the first place that it would “‘give to many benevolent 
masters an opportunity for the safe and happy emancipa- 
tion of their slaves.” In the second place, he urged that it 
would excite public attention and discussion! 


Attention, discussion, is what this subject needs,—not the 
invectives of heated politicians, but calm, serious, kind investi- 
gation, leading the nation to estimate the extent and nature 
of the evil more exactly, and seeking out the remedies by 
which it may be alleviated and subdued. To this result the 
scheme is even now most obviously tending. 


In the third place, he maintained that the successful prose- 
cution of this plan would “soon make the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world a thing inevitable.” 
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Here again the words have more significance than may 
appear at first sight, more even than the writer himself 
could altogether have realized when he wrote them. “Calm, 
serious, kind investigation,—not the invectives of heated 
politicians!’ It was indeed one of the prime needs for the 
solution of the problem. Difficult enough to attain as con- 
ditions then were, the advent of the Garrisonians rendered 
such consideration impossible for nearly fifty years to come. 

A pathetic event gave occasion for another plea for 
Africa. In the summer of that same year, 1828, the Rev. 
Jehudi Ashmun, after heroic service as governor of Li- 
beria, landed in New Haven, spent with tuberculosis. He 
was too weak to go farther, and died there shortly after his 
arrival. His funeral in Center Church attracted a great 
congregation, to whom Mr. Bacon spoke of Ashmun’s work. 


Do you ask [he said in closing] to what purpose has he 
died? I would that we could stand together on the promon- 
tory of Montserrado, and see what has been accomplished by 
those toils and exposures which have cost this man his life. 
Hard by we might see the island where, a few years since, there 
was a market for the slave-trade. To that place crowds of 
captives were brought every year, and there they were sold 
like beasts of burden. From that place they were consigned 
to the unspeakable cruelties of thronged and pestilential slave- 
ships; and those whom death released not in their passage 
across the Atlantic went into perpetual slavery. At that time, 
this cape was literally consecrated to the devil; and here the 
miserable natives, in the gloom of the dark forest, offered 
worship to the evil spirit. All this was only a few years ago. 
And what see you now? The forest that crowned the lofty 
cape for centuries has been cleared away; and here are the 
dwellings of a civilized and intelligent people. Here are twelve 
hundred orderly, industrious and prosperous freemen, who 
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were once slaves, or in a state of degradation hardly pref- 
erable to bondage. Here are schools and courts of justice; 
and lo! the spire which marks the temple dedicated to God 
and Saviour—strange landmark to the mariner that traverses 
the seas of Africa! Here, for a hundred miles along the coast, 
no slave-trader dares to spread his canvas; for the flag that 
waves over that fortress, and the guns that threaten him 
from its battlements, tell him that this land is sacred to hu- 
manity and freedom. | 

Is all this nothing? Is it nothing to have laid, on a bar- 
barous continent, the foundations of a free and Christian 
empire? This is the work in which our friend has died. 


The sermon was published, and made an effective plea 
for the work of colonization. Honest as it was in intention, 
the picture that it gave of the prosperity and good, char- 
acter of the colonists was overdrawn, and the hopes ex- 
pressed for ‘“‘a free and Christian empire” were incapable 
of realization. But there was one point that was not ex- 
aggerated, namely, the suppression of the slave trade on 
that part of the African coast, the very center indeed of 
the infamous traffic. With the adjacent British colony of 
Sierra Leone, there was now a long strip of the seaboard 
which was immune, and where warships sent to prevent the 
trade could find a convenient anchorage and base of sup- 
ples. This was, indeed, the most important achievement of 
the Colonization Society, which was now near to the high- 
water mark of its prosperity. Its achievement compared to 
its aims was far from satisfactory; but compared with the 
actual cost of the enterprise 1t was much. The government 
could not have done the work so cheaply or so well, and as a 
consequence hundreds, if not thousands, of Africans were 
saved from the horrors of the “middle passage.” 

Along with Bacon’s efforts for colonization, the local 
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work for the improvement of the colored people was kept 
up. An earnest beginning had been made, and a self-sacri- 
ficing minister, the Rev. S. S$. Jocelyn, had begun a work 
among them which continued for many years with notable 
success. Gradually this “submerged tenth” of the city’s 
population was raised to a position of decency, self-respect, 
and material welfare which it has since maintained. It was 
Mr. Bacon’s hope that this slow and toilsome process, in 
the face of great prejudice, might be quickened by the 
work in Liberia. 


Will not [he wrote] the great body of the free people of 
color in this country experience the benefits of this under- 
_ taking? Will they not soon learn that there is a land where 
the negro is no more degraded, and where the deep brand of 
ignominy fades from his brow? . . . Let this work be success- 
fully prosecuted, and how long will it be ere the same spirit of 
adventure which carries so many of our young men to the 
banks of the Ohio, the Illinois and the Missouri will impel 
thousands of young men of color to seek a home on the hardly 
more distant shores of Africa? 


Unfortunately for his hopes that “spirit of adventure” 
which perpetually impelled the New Englander to seek a 
new home in the West was generally lacking among the 
negroes. ‘They had neither the spirit, nor the toughness of 
fiber, the resourcefulness nor the self-reliance which make 
the successful pioneer. For the most part they preferred 
remaining in this country surrounded by the protection 
and conveniences of civilization, even in a miserable and 
degraded condition, to gomg forth into an untried world 
of which they had no recollection or tradition, and no 
knowledge. True, it might prove for them a land of oppor- 
tunity, where personal independence and a comfortable 
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livelihood would be attainable through strenuous exertion ; 
but they were not ready for independence on these terms. 

Something of the negro’s reluctance was due, of course, 
to his dense ignorance, and Mr. Bacon was active during 
those first years of his ministry in trying to start an 
academy for young colored people, where they could have 
industrial training as well as cultural studies. In the sum- 
mer of 1829 a plan for the institution was submitted to a 
group of leading citizens of New Haven, especially those 
connected with the college, and was cordially approved. 
Unfortunately the whole plan was brought to ruin by a 


sudden combination of circumstances which could not have - 


been foreseen, and by the unwise enthusiasm of two men. 
What happened was this. The promotion of the enter- 
prise had been left largely in the hands of Mr. Jocelyn, 
the minister to the colored people of the city. He had been 
carried away by the cry for “immediate emancipation,” 
which had recently been raised; and was much elated to 
secure from Mr. Arthur Tappan, a wealthy merchant who 
had also embraced the new doctrine, a subscription for 
$1,000 which was, in itself, a very considerable proportion 
of the $20,000 it was proposed to obtain. But Mr. Tappan 
did more than this. He engaged William Lloyd Garrison 
to go to Philadelphia to raise a subscription of $10,000 at 
a convention of colored people to be held there in June, 
1831. It doubtless struck him as a fine piece of work, which 
would, of itself, almost insure the success of the enterprise. 
But it proved to be a fatal error. No sooner was it known 
that Mr. Garrison was engaged in the enterprise than the 
general sentiment of New Haven was arrayed against it. 
The reason for this was twofold. In the first place a slave 
insurrection had broken out in Southampton, Virginia, 
during that summer. Fifty-five whites were murdered be- 
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fore forces could be gathered for its suppression, though 
this was carried out quickly and fiercely. Naturally enough 
the slave states were on fire with excitement. The rising 
had been easily controlled because it had been put down so 
quickly; but a slight delay, it was believed, might have 
allowed it to spread all over the South. The horrors of 
Haiti and San Domingo would then have been repeated on 
a far greater scale. Even in the North there was a keen 
sense of the danger that had been incurred, and an abhor- 
rence of the perpetrators of the murders. 

In the second place, in the search for the origins of the 
uprising the existence of Garrison’s Liberator had come to 
light. It had been started in Boston on January 1 of that 
year. It was a violent but extremely obscure publication, 
which would probably have died of inanition but for the 
outcry raised against it on account of the insurrection. 
From all over the South came demands for its suppression 
and for the punishment of the editor, and Southerners were 
infuriated when they learned that, according to the laws of 
Massachusetts, there was nothing for which Garrison could 
be punished, nor his paper be interfered with. It had not, 
in fact, a single subscriber, white or black, south of the 
Potomac, nor had it urged the slaves to revolt. Garrison 
had at that time proclaimed himself a pacifist, and had 
advised slaves, as well as others, to refrain from violence. 

Nevertheless, there was not a little in the paper to anger 
the South at such a time; it was given over to indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of slavery, and of all slaveholders, no matter how 
good the treatment of their slaves, or how sincere their de- 
sire to have slavery abolished. Similar abuse was dealt out 
to any person or anything that the editor saw fit to regard 
as favoring the slaveholder. Even the heading of the paper, 
a picture of a slave auction, was peculiarly adapted, as 
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Senator Benton put it, ‘‘to inflame the passions of slaves,” 
even though they could not read, should a copy of the 
paper fall into their hands. It was, and was intended to be, 
a journal to stir up trouble about slavery. Its unlooked-for 
success in drawing the denunciation of the South gave it a 
new lease of life. It defied the Southerners to do their worst. 
It expressed horror at the insurrection, but told the slave- 
holders not to blame the slaves for it, nor the paper, but 
themselves. No wonder the feeling against Garrison, as a 
dangerous firebrand, spread all over the country. 

It was just when the excitement was at its height that it 
became known in New Haven that Garrison was one of the 
promoters of the “College for Colored Youth,” and that 
Mr. Jocelyn, its chief advocate, was in sympathy with 
Garrison’s demand for “immediate emancipation,” which 
he urged the slaves to claim as a right. In consequence a 
public meeting was called for the afternoon of Saturday, 
September 10. The mayor presided, and there was a 
crowded attendance, though the day was hot and stifling. 
The result was drastic. A resolution was prepared in the 
name of “the mayor, aldermen, common council and free- 
men of the city of New Haven, in city meeting assembled,” 
to the following effect: A series of preambles recited, among 
other things, that the proposed college was to be one in 
which immediate abolition was to be not only advocated but 
demanded, and that its establishment would also be in- 
compatible with the welfare of Yale College. The resolution 
declared accordingly that the establishment of the college 
in the city would be resisted by every lawful means. The 
vote was nearly unanimous, four or five only voting against 
it, to about seven hundred in its favor. The opponents of 
the resolution claimed, however, that there were also over 
a hundred who did not vote. 
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It is not probable that Mr. Bacon was present at the 
meeting, as otherwise his name would doubtless have been 
mentioned among the little group of opponents, and he 
would have been almost sure to take some share in the de- 
bate which preceded the vote. ‘The reason may be that hav- 
ing at this time no legal right to vote he did not regard 
himself as included in the summons. Nevertheless, he was 
charged by one of Garrison’s followers with having, on this 
occasion, “‘bent before the storm.” He had never been 
known to do such a thing at any other time, nor had he even 
been charged with doing it. In fact he was accounted ut- 
terly fearless under similar circumstances, and even as re- 
joicing in controversy. It seems, therefore, very unlikely 
that he shunned it on this occasion. His immediate subse- 
quent action offers both explanation and vindication, if 
needed. 

In its next issue, the Religious Intelligencer, of which he 
was the guiding hand and chief contributor, said: 


We record with mortification and sorrow the proceeding of 
the City Meeting held on Saturday last. . . . We have seen 
a sober and Christian community (or one so reputed) rush 
together to blot out the first ray of hope for the blacks... . 
Are we unnecessarily disturbed, or grieved without a cause, 
when those whose business it was fearlessly to stand up and 
stem this oppressive, inexorable prejudice—to show that it is 
but a limb of that accursed system of bondage which we all 
execrate and lament—when such men, we say, join in and fan 
the flame, do we lament without a cause? 


Again, recurring to the subject three weeks later it said, 
among other things, in words that are unmistakably from 
Mr. Bacon’s own pen, “Our city has committed an offense 
in the manner and tone with which it has hurried to repulse 
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this enterprise from its doors, not less than by the mad 
proceedings which were coupled with it.” 

Here is no “bending before the storm.” The instigators 
of the “mad proceedings” issued in the name of the “mayor, 
aldermen, common council and freemen (voters)” of the 
city might boast of having stolen a march on the youthful 
pastor of Center Church. If inability to foresee this hostile 
action be chargeable as a fault it is one to be frankly ac- 
knowledged, for this alone gives adequate explanation of 
his absence. But the fault, if it be so esteemed, was amply 
atoned for. 

The storm, it is important to remember, was not due to 
any liking for slavery, as is abundantly evident from other 
passages as well as those quoted. But there ts a wide differ- 
ence between dislike of slavery and the fomenting of a slave 
insurrection, such as had just been experienced on a small 
scale. A concerted demand for immediate emancipation on 
the part of the slaves would unquestionably have led to an 
insurrection, and such a demand was, according to a pre- 
amble of the resolution, to be connected with the proposed 
establishment. It was a far-fetched inference, but, in the 
inflamed state of the public mind, people were ready to 
jump at conclusions. The statement that because the pro- 
posed institution was to be called a college it would hurt 
Yale College was so ridiculous, as to show clearly the state 
of mind of the people who voted for it. 

Another illustration of a similar state of mind was fur- 
nished by an outbreak which occurred in Canterbury, Con- 
necticut, beginning just about a year after the New Haven 
episode. It was the well-known case of Miss Prudence Cran- 
dall. It had nothing to do directly with Mr. Bacon except 
as he took pains to denounce the treatment she received ; 
but it does have a bearing on the question of the general 
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attitude of the people toward the negro in the North and 
their relation to slavery. 

Miss Crandall, who conducted a girls’ boarding school 
in Canterbury, had become a disciple of Garrison, and, in 
accordance with his principles, had admitted a colored girl 
to the school. Strenuous objections were made, but they 
only served to harden her purpose. She determined to 
make the admittance of colored girls a general practice. As 
soon as this was known the antagonism in the town greatly 
increased, and a special act of the legislature was obtained 
to prevent her carrying out her intention. When prosecu- 
tion under that act failed on a technicality she was boy- 
cotted and insulted, and finally her house was set on fire. 
It was a lawless and disgraceful affair ; but, where laws fail 
to back up public sentiment in what it believes to be right, 
the lawless element in a community will find the ordinary 
restraints relaxed, and will take advantage of the situation 
to do disgraceful deeds. 

The people of Canterbury had no liking for slavery, as 
was clearly shown; but they did object strongly to any such 
social mingling of the black and white races as would foster 
intermarriage between them. Manifestly the school, as Miss 
Crandall proposed to run it, did provide for just that sort 
of social mingling. The feeling is just as strong today two 
generations after the Emancipation Proclamation, and is 
regarded by those who share it as one of the fundamentals 
of morality. Miss Crandall’s school was regarded by the 
people of Canterbury as an outrage on this moral feeling, 
and while the law-abiding people would not themselves in- 
jure Miss Crandall, they would not repress the lawless. 

But to charge them with being proslavery is an utter 
misconception. Lincoln put the matter in a nutshell when 
he said, “I do not understand that because I do not want a 
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negro woman for a slave I must necessarily want her for a 
wife.” 

One more event, still more remote from any direct con- 
nection with Mr. Bacon’s efforts, deserves to be mentioned 
here because of the light that it throws on conditions at that 
time. This was the earnest and serious effort in Virginia to 
enact a law providing for gradual emancipation, which 
was made only a few months after the Southampton insur- 
rection. “A Quaker petition, praying for some attention 
to the evils of slavery,” says the Life of Garrison by His 
Children, “was received and respectfully referred in the 
Virginia Legislature.” It goes on to say that the Richmond 
Whig, in discussing the matter, spoke of slavery as “an 
evil which all men confess to be the sorest which ever a na- 
tion groaned under,” and that similar expressions of the 
universal sentiment against slavery were used in the debate 
on the question. *“The Select Committee,” it proceeds, “‘re- 
ported it inexpedient to make any legislative enactment at 
present, but declared the removal of the free blacks the 
first step to be taken.” 

It would be a mistake to conclude from this action that 
Virginia was then almost ready for emancipation. There 
were too many obstacles in the way, of which the disposal 
of the freedmen was the most immediate. But there is no 
reason to doubt that the dislike of slavery was sincere and 
widespread. ‘The contrast between the respectful considera- 
tion of the Quaker petition and the violent denunciation of 
Garrison was not due simply to the outrageous character 
of Garrison’s attacks; it was partly attributable to the 
fact that these Quakers were Virginians, while Garrison 
was a Northerner. The contrast was equally great between 
the reception of this petition in the Virginia Legislature 
and the reception of equally respectful petitions in Con- 
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gress, which, for over nine years, refused even to permit 
such petitions, coming from the North, to be presented, 
notwithstanding the powerful and continual protest of 
John Quincy Adams, which finally effected the rescinding 
of the tyrannical resolution. The southern states did not 
recognize that their “peculiar institution” was any concern 
of the rest of the country, and gradually ceased to regard 
the United States as one country at all, but rather as a 
confederacy, more or less lasting, of sovereign states. 

Under the influence of a growing profit in slavery from 
‘the demand for slave labor in the cotton states, and the re- 
sentment against the abuse that came to them from the 
North, the attitude in the South toward slavery changed 
greatly. Yet, even so late as 1851, Frederika Bremer re- 
ported hearing one of the graduating class at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia make an antislavery speech without pro- 
test from anyone. As a Virginian he was free to speak, 
though his act would not have been tolerated if he had 
been a Northerner. 

Twenty years earlier, though it was equally impossible 
to drive the state into emancipation, either by coercion or 
by denunciation, by careful, not too obtrusive, codperation 
with the widespread desire for it, a movement might have 
been started which would have brought about that result 
without bloodshed and with a minimum of ill feeling. Ob- 
viously here, as in Maryland, the work of colonization was 
the most helpful first step, if only for the reason that the 
Virginians believed something of the sort to be a necessary 
preliminary, and many of them were willing to codperate 
in it. Later it might not prove so indispensable as they 
imagined. It was, however, indispensable that those in Vir- 
ginia who were willing to codperate should not find them- 
selves subjected to a continual bombardment of denuncia- 
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tion because they did not instantly turn their slaves loose 
on the community to become vagabonds, paupers, and petty 
criminals. Yet it was just this decent treatment that was 
denied them by a small but noisy band in the North, who 
at the same time stung them to resentment. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FAILURE OF GRADUAL 
EMANCIPATION 


Tue situation which in 1820 confronted those in the North 
who wished to see slavery disappear from the South was 
extraordinary. United for certain specific purposes, care- 
fully listed, from which control of slavery in the individual 
states had been purposely excluded as a necessity of secur- 
ing the union at all, the states and their peoples were on 
this issue completely foreign to and independent of each 
other. To the Federal Government belonged only the power 
to prohibit further importations of slaves from abroad, the 
provisions of the Constitution as to return of escaping 
slaves, and the local provisions of the Northwest Ordinance. 
Its special powers over the District of Columbia and the 
territories rested on different grounds, but could give it 
no authority within the slave states. 

The Union itself was a priceless safeguard of liberties 
won for and by the people. Bad as negro slavery was, to risk 
all that had already been won for the freedom of mankind 
in the hope of gaining one step more, and that not the 
greatest, was not the part of wisdom; at least not until 
every other method had been tried to the limit. Long after- 
ward this truth was voiced by Lincoln in his famous reply 
to Horace Greeley, the soundness of which even then was 
clearly understood by all thmking men. Lincoln wrote: 
“My paramount object is to save the Union, and not either 
to save or to destroy slavery.” This was in 1862, after the 
wise statesmanship of Lincoln had thrown upon the South 
the responsibility of taking the aggressive; for the attack 
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on Fort Sumter was an open declaration of war on the 
Union. As such it was foredoomed to failure. Slavery was 
abolished incidentally. 

In 1821 this revolutionary crisis was as yet far below the 
horizon. The free North was linked to the slaveholding 
South, but had no power to cut out this ulcer from the body 
politic. Abolition by amendment of the Constitution was 
clearly beyond the power of the North. Coercion or per- 
suasion were the only alternatives; and coercion was not 
possible without revolution, a dubious experiment imperil- 
ing the liberties of all with no assurance of success in win- 
ning freedom for the blacks. 

Persuasion, on the other hand, was, at that date and even 
for a full generation afterward, by no means impracticable. 
In the slave states themselves four-fifths of the white voters 
were of the nonslaveholding class, whose economic interest 
was strongly for abolition. Many even of the slaveholders 
were favorably disposed, especially in the more northerly 
states, both from motives of humanity and for economic 
reasons. Given real opportunity and friendly help, some, at 
least, of the southern states might of their own motion and 
by their own action abolish slavery within their own limits. 
Abolition by Virginia and Texas alone would have brought 
the whole system into a moribund condition, leading to its 
inevitable disappearance in the other states. 

This hopeful possibility gradually disappeared, largely, 
though not exclusively, because of fear of intervention 
created in the South by threats of coercion from the North. 
Such fears, justified or not, could not but tend in many 
minds to predominance of the issue of States’ Rights over 
that of Slavery. Violent and indiscriminate denunciation 
' in the North could not fail to increase these fears. At last, 
when no arbitrament was left save that of the sword, it was 
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possible for so noble a spirit as Robert E. Lee to place 
loyalty to his native state above loyalty to the Union, al- 
though he had previously shown his disposition toward 
slavery by emancipating his slaves. 

Under the conditions prevailing during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century the plan proposed by the Colo- 
nization Society offered what might well appear the most 
practicable approach to a solution. During the second 
quarter the manifest task of true Christian statesmanship 
was still to seek “unity in the bond of peace.” The tragedy 
of the story we have now to recount lies in the gradual clos- 
ing of all doors save that of civil war in the face of Chris- 
tian statesmen who sought a peaceable settlement by 
“speaking the truth in love.” 

The downfall, already outlined, of the colonization plan 
was due to a combination of external and internal causes. 
Which of them was the more important it is not easy to say. 
The scheme might have succeeded in the face of either one, 
but the combination was too much for it. On the whole, per- 
haps, external attack was less formidable than internal mis- 
management. The Society might have weathered the storm 
if it had been fairly well managed; but, until there was 
normal executive efficiency, even the limited degree of suc- 
cess suggested in the preceding chapter was out of the 
question. , 

The outward attack was the first to excite attention. It 
came, of course, from Garrison. He and Mr. Bacon were at 
one in their hatred of slavery, and they were both men of 
courage, Garrison conspicuously so, Bacon less given to 
stirrmg up wrath but unflinching against opposition. 
Neither had any mercenary motive, both rejoiced in con- 
troversy. But the contrasts were at least equally great. 
Bacon was scrupulously fair to every opponent, even when 
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most severe. Garrison was hampered by no such restrictions. 
He was a man of one idea, and for the sake of it he would 
go to almost any length. 

There was one limit. Garrison was a pacifist, a ferocious 
one. He would not fight himself, except with tongue or pen, 
and he would not urge other men to fight. But he would do 
everything in his power to enrage men to the fighting point 
with regard to slavery. In this way he became widely 
known, and widely hated, North as well as South, though 
he had a few ardent supporters. After the Civil War, there 
came a great reaction in the North, and he grew to be re- 
garded as a national hero. The feeling may be roughly 
stated in the form of a syllogism, as follows: The Abolition- 
ists demanded the abolition of slavery. Slavery was abol- 
lished. Therefore the Abolitionists abolished slavery. The 
two premises are correct, but there is quite a gap between 
them and the conclusion. 

But though Garrison thus achieved wide fame, the ques- 
tion of what he accomplished, and how much, is still to be 
determined. It is also a matter of enduring interest, for the 
methods to be used in achieving social reform are perpetu- 
ally in debate. The methods of Garrison and those of Bacon 
were, and still are, mutually exclusive. Garrison’s career 
will be followed only in so far as it comes into relation with 
Mr. Bacon’s work; but that will suffice for the comparison. 

When Garrison first took up the slavery question, as 
editor of a little campaign paper in Vermont, he was an 
ardent advocate of the colonization plan. He made the 
speech at the Park Street Church in Boston on July 4, 
1829, allotted to Mr. Bacon five years before, and again 
indorsed this policy, saying, “I acknowledge that immedi- 
ate and complete emancipation is not desirable. . . . No 
rational man cherishes so wild a vision.” A few weeks later, 
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however, he suddenly changed his mind, for no ascertain- 
able cause or reason, unless it was because of the raising of a 
similar demand in Great Britain regarding the West In- 
dies, where conditions were very different. That such action 
in the United States might involve the greatest misery to 
all concerned, including the slaves themselves, moved him 
not a whit. Henceforth “immediate and unconditional 
emancipation” was his platform, and it was not long before 
all who would not stand on it with him were charged with 
being in league with manstealers. 

It was inevitable that, on these principles, the Coloniza- 
tion Society should come under his condemnation. On 
January 1, 1831, he started a little paper called the Lib- 
erator, and began his attack on the Society without delay. 
In his first issue he recanted his assent to the “popular but 
pernicious doctrine of gradual abolition,” and, in the next, 
asserted that “the American Colonization Society is wrong 
in principle and impotent in design.” He promised that he 
would “thoroughly sift its pretensions in subsequent num- 
bers of the Liberator.” 

He persevered in this purpose, and his paper became, for 
a long time, about as much an anticolonization as an anti- 
slavery organ. The paper was small and, for a time, ob- 
scure, so that his attack had little effect beyond stimulating 
prejudice against colonization among the free negroes, 
who made up a large part of his subscription list. Having 
ability to read, these negroes had influence with the illiter- 
ate, and the prejudice spread. 

The negro insurrection of 1831 gave the paper and its 
editor a great increase of notoriety. Among most people 
this took the form of detestation ; but enthusiasts were at- 
tracted to Garrison, taking up the cry for “immediate 
abolition” even though they might not indorse all he said. 
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Then in June, 1831, in the midst of the slave insurrection 
Garrison delivered an “Address before Free People of 
Color,” at a convention in Philadelphia, where he was sup- 
posed to be helping to raise $10,000 for the proposed school 
in New Haven. It was afterward delivered in other cities 
and then published. In it he said that every intelligent man 
won over by the Colonization Society should be regarded 
as a traitor to the cause of the free negro. The address, 
however, calls for more extended notice, which may be given 
most conveniently in connection with Mr. Bacon’s review 
of itin an article in the Christian Spectator for June, 1832, 
nearly a year after the delivery of the address, but at a 
considerably less interval after its publication. Like most 
other periodicals of the time the Spectator had only a small 
circulation, mostly among ministers and the like in Con- 
necticut. But its subscribers were people of standing. 

Mr. Bacon’s review begins in a friendly way. He gives 
the author credit for ‘“‘unquestionable marks of talent,” and 
says that “his faults, rhetorically considered, are the faults 
of genius, immature and undisciplined.” He also defends 
vigorously, against southern assault, Garrison’s right to 
discuss slavery, or any other subject, provided he keeps 
clear of libel. The review also praises generously Garrison’s 
recommendations of religion, self-respect, education, read- 
ing, and the learning of skilled trades by the free negroes. 
Even when the reviewer condemns, he does it, at first, as 
gently as possible, merely calling “all-judged,” what others 
might think “‘calumnious and malicious.” One of these mat- 
ters was Garrison’s absurd recommendation to these free 
negroes that they appeal to the Constitution of the United 
States against all discrimination against them because of 
their color. No legal decision in their favor was possible, as 
the law then was; nor would it have achieved much if at- 
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tained. “The degradation of the free people of color in the 
free states,” said the review, “is not owing to the laws. ‘lhe 
grievances under which they suffer are such as no legislative 
enactments can remedy. . . . They must vanquish preju- 
dice, not by contention but by their merits.” 

The other matter which calls for mention here was Garri- 
son’s equally absurd claim for the proposed college for 
colored students. He had said, “After the first four years, 
there will annually be graduated a band of educated men, 
who will be prepared to measure quills with the mightiest 
writers in the land.” “Certainly then,” replies the reviewer, 
“this African College will do what no other college ever 
has done, or ever will do.” And here Mr. Bacon vindicates 
his own position on the subject: 


Let it not be said [he writes] that we are against affording 
the means of education, or of liberal education, to the chil- 
dren of Africa in this country. We argued in favor of a semi- 
nary in which young people of color might obtain a complete 
education, without being put under any pledges as to their 
subsequent course [1i.e., without being pledged to go to Li- 
beria]; we argued for such a seminary, both in public and in 
private, long before Mr. Garrison was an enemy—nay, before 
he was a friend—of the American Colonization Society. We 
will argue for such an institution again, and we will contribute 
of our slender ability to its support, whenever it shall be pro- 
posed in a form which will give us reason to believe that the 
control of it shall be entrusted to discreet men, and that the 
course of instruction shall not be calculated to exasperate 
the pupils and their colored brethren against the institutions 
and the population of the country, and to fill them with the 
spirit of wrath and insurrection. 


Here he evidently refers to the distortion of the aims of 
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the proposed institution in New Haven, which had come to 
grief because of this, and because of Garrison’s support. 

The final criticism is directed against those statements 
that are called “unfair and deceptive,” and is naturally 
more severe. All but the last of these statements of Garri- 
son are distortions of the purposes and practices of the 
colonizationists. Garrison asserted that the members of the 
Society were trying to force the negroes to go to Liberia by 
starving them out, keeping them in ignorance and degrada- 
tion; and that they agreed generally “in apologizing for 
the crime of slavery.”’ He declared, without shadow of 
proof, that “hundreds of worn-out slaves are annually 
turned off to die, like old horses,” and added the innuendo, 
which had the appearance of a legitimate inference, that 
it was these worn-out slaves who were being shipped off to 
Africa. 

All this was utterly untrue, as Mr. Bacon was able to 
show. As to the last point he was able to cite half a dozen 
instances of the liberation by their owners of all their slaves, 
numerous others where the same thing was to be inferred 
from the number of slaves set free, and the instance of the 
Quakers of North Carolina who had “liberated no less than 
652 slaves, whom they had under their care, besides an un- 
known number of children, husbands and wives, that were 
connected with them.” 

**Now what,” asks the reviewer, “‘shall be said of a man 
who has the hardihood to represent facts in such amanner ?” 

Garrison had concluded his address by adapting to his 
own use the language of Lord Brougham, giving to it quite 
different implications. The final words were: 


Now, then, let the planters beware—let their assemblies 
beware—let the government beware! . . . The same cloud is 
gathering that annihilated the slave-trade; and, if it shall 
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descend again, they on whom its crash shall fall, will not be 
destroyed before I have warned them; but I pray that their 
destruction may turn away from us the more terrible judg- 
ments of God. 


The comment of the review is: 


All this, be it noticed, is addressed to the free people of 
color . . . by aman who has just been telling them that they 
are “entitled in fact to every inch of our southern and much 
of our western territory, having worn themselves out in its 
cultivation, and received nothing but wounds and bruises in 
return.”” What does all this mean—what is its tendency—why 
is it said to the people of color, if the author does not design 
(and we would fain hope he does not) to stimulate their 
minds into that fever which shall make them frantic with 
thirst for blood? . . . How can he reasonably complain if he 
finds himself feared and hated . . . as a wilful incendiary 
who would smile to see conflagration, rapine, and extermina- 
tion, sweeping with tornado fury over half the land? We say 
not that he is such an one, but we say he ought not to think it 
strange that he is so regarded. 


Between the publication of Garrison’s address and Mr. 
Bacon’s reply to it came the annual meeting of the Colo- 
nization Society, in January, 1832. The slave insurrection 
and all the consequent excitement, including the crushing 
of the proposed institution for colored students at New 
Haven, made it an important occasion, and Mr. Bacon was 
urged to be present both by the president of the Connecti- 
cut branch and by Mr. Gurley, the national secretary, and 
to take part in the proceedings. Feeling the importance of 
the meeting, and the need of making known the New Eng- 
land supporters of the Society, he accepted the invitation 
as amatter of duty, in spite of the expense and the pressure 
of work at home. 
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During his absence, the little colored church in New 
Haven, at the instance of its pastor, Mr. Jocelyn, was hold- 
ing a concert of prayer that he “might be strengthened 
and directed from on high to do those things which would 
be for the good of the poor slaves and for the glory of 
God.” Evidently Mr. Jocelyn’s enthusiasm for immediate 
emancipation, which had had such an unfortunate result, 
did not go so far as to lead him to vilify the Society. Ap- 
parently he was ready to support anyone who spoke against 
slavery, no matter how much the opinion of one might 
contradict that of another. Others who called themselves 
Abolitionists were not unlike him in this respect. 

After a wearisome four-day journey by stagecoach, Mr. 
Bacon arrived in Washington on a Saturday afternoon, 
preached twice the next day, and on Monday spoke at the 
meeting of the Society, held in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to an audience which filled the chamber to 
overflowing. The great attraction of the evening was Ed- 
ward Everett, the distinguished representative from Massa- 
chusetts, who followed Mr. Bacon on the program. It was 
an honor for the young minister, not quite thirty, with no 
special gift for that kind of oratory, to be asked to speak 
in such a place, and in such company; but his speech of 
twenty minutes must have been overshadowed by Everett’s 
polished oration of more than twice that length. Nor was 
Mr. Bacon’s speech so pungent as to arouse immediate at- 
tention and discussion. For all that, it went to the heart of 
the difficulty which then confronted the Society. It dealt 
with the question whether the enterprise was being carried 
on for the benefit of the colored people, or merely to get rid 
of them. The farther south, the more the desire merely to 
get the negroes out of the way predominated. But Mr. 
Bacon warned the Society that if this desire were allowed 
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to get the upper hand it would put an end to the contribu- 
tions on which it relied, would deepen the prejudice of the 
free negroes against it, and would play into the hands of 
“men whom nature has endowed with such talents as equip 
a demagogue,” who say to the colored people, “This coun- 
try is your country ; here you were born and here you have 
a right to stay; we are your friends, and we will maintain 
your rights against those who would drive you into exile.” 
The colony, he declared, must be so provided with roads, 
schools, churches and the like 


that when Liberia shall be known and indisputably acknowl- 
edged to afford the free people of color all those privileges 
and blessings which we are assured it will afford them, they 
will rush thither of their own accord and pay their own ex- 
penses. . . . The land of their fathers will be their land. 


The last words were a repetition of the hope and expec- 
tation already mentioned, that seem so futile now, but then 
seemed reasonable. Here was a chance for men to escape 
from a status of dependence and humiliation to one of in- 
dependence and self-respect, such as men of the white race 
had been eagerly taking for generations. The hardships 
were no greater than the free negroes were now enduring, 
and the dangers far less than the pioneers of this country 
had met and were still meeting. The one thing the coloniza- 
tionists could not know was that most of the negroes were 
not ready for the venture. 

Aside from this the warning given was not only sound 
but vital. To keep the welfare of the negro to the fore was 
the one essential for success, and Mr. Bacon made repeated 
efforts in his correspondence with Mr. Gurley, the secre- 
tary of the National Society, and with Mr. Gallaudet, the 
president of the Connecticut branch, urging education for 
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the colonists and the increase of improvements in the 
colony, in order to make it more attractive to the free 
blacks. 

Like others in the North, he also urged a more outspoken 
policy on the part of the Society with regard to emancipa- 
tion. On his return he wrote to Mr. Gurley: 


I would have the Society declare by solemn public acts: 

1. That it looks to the voluntary and peaceful abolition 
of slavery in the United States as one of the ultimate results 
of its labors. 

2. That, as a Society, it has nothing to do with slavery, 
either for or against it, except as slavery may be affected by 
the existence and growth of our African colonies. 

83. That it has no control over the opinions or conduct of 
its members and friends; that it leaves every man to act on 
the subject of slavery, and on every other subject, according 
to the light of his own conscience and under his personal re- 
sponsibility to God; and that it is not to be held accountable 
for what any man says or does in relation to this subject. 

4. That it does by no means propose its own enterprise as 
the only thing to be done for the abolition of slavery, or for 
the improvement of the ignorant in this country or in Africa, 
or as necessarily rival or hostile to any other enterprise aim- 
ing at these ends. 


The adoption of such a statement, which set forth clearly 
and unmistakably the original purpose of the Society, 
could not have failed to have important consequences. But 
it was too late to obtain it. In consequence of Garrison’s 
outbursts, any word of approval by the Society of abolition 
in any form, would have met with violent opposition south 
of the Potomac. 

Severe as had been Mr. Bacon’s review of Garrison’s ad- 
dress, it did not absolutely close the door to all possibility 
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of codperation between these two opponents of slavery, had 
Garrison shown the least disposition to correct his false 
and intolerable statements. But nothing was farther from 
his mind. Just at the time when the review was published 
his “Thoughts on African Colonization” also issued from 
the press. It was an unscrupulous attack on the Society, 
the more dangerous because it purported to derive all its 
charges from the official reports of the Society itself. In a 
sense it was true; but it was in much the same sense as the 
old jibe that the Bible favors suicide, because in one place 
it says that Judas went and hanged himself, and in another, 
“Go, and do thou likewise.” Mr. Bacon replied to it in the 
Spectator for March of the following year (1833). 

The charges against the Society were numerous. Garri- 
son declared that it was pledged not to oppose slavery, that 
it apologized for it, that it recognized slaves as property, 
that it increased the value of slaves, that it was the enemy 
of immediate abolition, that it was nourished by fear and 
selfishness, that it aimed at the utter expulsion of the 
negroes, that it was a disparager of the free negroes, that 
it denied the possibility of elevating the negroes in this 
country and prevented their education, and finally that it 
deceived and misled the nation. It was a formidable list, and 
the charges would have been fatal but for the fact that 
they were not sustained. 

It would take too long to reply to them all by direct 
quotation from Mr. Bacon’s review; a summary only can 
be given. The fundamental misrepresentation at the bot- 
tom of the whole treatise was the definition of the policy and 
purpose of the Society by the opinions and actions of in- 
dividual members, and vice versa. As a society it did not 
oppose slavery, it is true; that was not its business, any 
more, as the review pointed out, than it was the business of 
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the Bible Society to teach theology, or of the United States 
Bank to teach financial doctrines. The aim which the most 
active supporters of the Society had in view, as they openly 
and persistently declared, was the removal of the chief ob- 
stacle to emancipation by providing “facilities for the vol- 
untary emigration of free people of color from this country 
to the country of their fathers.” It will be remembered that 
Mr. Bacon and his companion inquired into that matter, 
and received the most positive assurance with regard to it 
on the original visit to Washington. 

On the broad, practical basis of providing such facilities, 
men of a wide variety of views could unite, whereas enun- 
ciation in the constitution of the Society of a direct anti- 
slavery purpose would have been the cause of endless 
dissension. 

With regard to the rest of the charges, they were sup- 
ported, not by any official acts or reports of the Society itself, 
but by extracts from speeches or communications published 
in connection with the reports. For these the Society was 
in no way responsible, and some of them were so garbled as 
to convey the direct contrary of the sense intended. For in- 
stance, the managers of the Connecticut branch had sent 
out an address to the public which stated, “It is taken for 
granted that, in present circumstances, any effort to pro- 
duce a general and thorough amelioration in the character 
and condition of the free people of color must be to a great 
extent fruitless.” 


The whole paragraph [says the review] describes their 
condition as affected by “‘present circumstances.” And one 
point, one distinct head of argument, which the address urges 
on the public, is the common, and, with many friends of the 
society, favorite topic, that the success and progress of the 
work of colonization will change those “present circum- 
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stances,” that it will not only bless the colonists, but will react 
to ELEVATE THE STANDING OF THOSE WHO RE- 
MAIN BEHIND. 


By omitting this part of the address, especially the words 
printed in capitals, which are so printed in the review, 
Garrison completely reversed the meaning of the docu- 
ment he was quoting, though he was well aware of the in- 
terest of the Connecticut branch in promoting the estab- 
lishment of that “college” for colored youth, which his 
advocacy had helped to prevent. 

One more instance must suffice. Garrison quoted Mr. 
Bacon as saying: 


For the existence of slavery in the United States, those, and 
those only, are accountable who bore a part in originating 
such a constitution of society. The Bible contains no explicit 
prohibition of slavery. There is neither chapter nor verse of 
holy writ which lends any countenance to the fulminating 
spirit of universal emancipation, of which some exhibitions 
may be seen in some of the newspapers. 


Mr. Bacon did use those words in various parts of his 
previous article, but this 1s what he said, in summary form: 
For the existence of slavery those are responsible who es- 
tablished it; but for “continuing it and transmitting it 
with all its curses to posterity” the present generation of 
citizens in the slaveholding states is responsible. In an- 
other connection he also said that the Bible contained no 
explicit prohibition of slavery, any more than of polyg- 
amy; but, “Christianity is always the antagonist prin- 
ciple of slavery.”” He did say that there was no warrant in 
the Bible for the fulminating spirit of universal emancipa- 
tion, but he continued, “‘Its genius is the genius of universal 
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emancipation. It proclaims liberty to the captive, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound.” Mis- 
representation by pretended quotation could hardly go 
farther. 

Bacon’s review concluded with these words: 


The style which he employs is not the style to do good with. 
Satan cannot cast out Satan. Such wrath and railing, such 
recklessness and coarseness of vituperation, as fill his writ- 
ings, may inflame, but cannot enlighten, may irritate and en- 
rage, but cannot convince. We believe that cool and patient 
argument may do much, even with slaveholders; but we are 
sure that “sound and fury” can do nothing but mischief. We 
cannot doubt that the efforts of this writer, and his coad- 
jutors, are disastrously delaying the arrival of that hour 
when public sentiment in the slaveholding states shall turn 
with a rapid and irresistible tide against slavery. 


How far Garrison’s work was “disastrous” and worked 
“mischief” subsequent developments will show. For Garri- 
son did not alter his methods, but continued them. He 
stated clearly his determination “‘to give slaveholders and 
their apologists as much uneasiness as possible,” and “‘per- 
sonally to arraign the slaveholder, hold him criminal for 
not immediately emancipating his slaves, and seek to make 
him odious and put him beyond the pale of intercourse.” 

Garrison’s persistence in these methods had its effect, 
though not that which he had propounded as his aim. In 
the South this effect was both serious and lasting. The im- 
mediate seriousness may be seen by the universal outcry, 
the governor’s message concerning him in South Carolina, 
the indictment in North Carolina, and the reward resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate of Georgia. The South became 
convinced that the North was to it a foreign country when 
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it appeared that Massachusetts could take no legal meas- 
ures against Garrison’s incendiarism. They took scarcely 
less offense at the defense of his right to speak by men like 
Bacon who hated what he said. 

The lasting character of the effect is to be seen in the 
enduring hatred of the South for the name Abolitionist and 
_ the almost total disappearance, south of the Potomac, of 
any public disapproval of slavery. The disapproval did | 
not immediately cease to exist. It continued to exist even 
down to the Civil War, but it gradually became inarticulate 
in the face of increasingly violent opposition. 

Another strong influence was at work in favor of slavery 
in the rise of the value of slaves caused by the invention of 
the cotton gin. But that invention was now a generation 
old and had not, thus far, made any noticeable change in 
the attitude toward slavery in the more northerly slave 
states. The change came with a rush immediately after the 
negro insurrection and the agitation over Garrison. The 
action of the Virginia legislature over the Quaker petition 
was the last effort of Southern emancipationists. Proslavery 
feeling was crystallized by Professor Dew’s “Essay in 
Favor of Slavery” which appeared in 1832, in unhappy 
coincidence with Garrison’s “Thoughts on African Colo- 
nization.” With cold-blooded calm the Professor, who 
taught at William and Mary College, pointed out the profit 
that Virginia drew from raising slaves for the southern 
market, even though their work in Virginia did not pay for 
their keep. His work became standard in Virginia and 
farther south. With a fierceness born of dread the South 
had put an end to free speech within its borders, and was 
violently indignant at its continuance in the North. In the 
South at least Garrison had worked what Mr. Bacon called 
*“mischief.” 
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In the North a large body of people felt much as South- 


erners did with regard to Garrison; others took Bacon’s 
position. But a small group was more or less carried away 
by Garrison’s invective, particularly by the cry for immedi- 
ate emancipation, and a somewhat larger one was willing to 
believe that his charges against the Colonization Society 
must have something in them, a suspicion sufficient, even 
when unsubstantiated, to induce withdrawal of support, at 
least in New England, where most of its supporters were 
found. At best the Society was a slow-moving affair, which 
called for money year after year, and its management had 
not been of the best. 

To the average man it seemed easier to drop the whole 
thing, and to regard both slaveholders and Abolitionists 
with an aversion varying in degree according to individual 
propensity. Slavery was not an issue in politics. It had been 
so at the time of the Missouri Compromise, but this ar- 
rangement was supposed to have settled the political side 
of the matter, and no further political remedy was within 
view. Slavery was felt to be a disgrace in what men were 
proud to call a “free” country; but individuals had no 
legal right to interfere with it, and, after the conflict be- 
tween Colonizationists and Abolitionists, many could see 
little hope in any form of moral suasion. Men were inclined, 
therefore, to drop the issue, and attend to personal affairs. 

Slavery, however, did not stand still; it continued to 
grow numerically and in the aggressive character of the 
slaveholders. The development was natural, perhaps in- 
evitable. 

For several years Mr. Bacon, together with others, did 
his best to overcome public apathy. Aside from his work for 
colonization, and his steady support of education for freed- 
men in New Haven, he wrote a number of articles for the 
Christian Spectator dealing with various aspects of the 
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question; but only one of these had any bearing on the 
present issue. 

Colonization affairs were in something of a turmoil, due 
to a clash of opinion between the National Society and the 
Maryland branch. Impatient of the way in which the affairs 
of the parent society were managed, and with a keen desire 
for energetic and intensive action in their own state, the 
Marylanders withdrew from all but nominal connection 
with the national body, and determined to set up a separate 
colony of their own. They had the help of a grant from the 
state legislature, and asked for contributions from all over 
the country. 

In July, 1833, Mr. J. H. B. Latrobe of Baltimore, the 
leader of the new enterprise, wrote to Mr. Bacon a long 
letter to enlist his sympathies. He closed with the words: 
*“A slave State has determined to be a free one; and there is 
success in the very determination. Can the North refuse to 
hasten the period when it shall be complete?” In October 
he wrote again, this time to invite Mr. Bacon to become 
general agent of the Society north of the Potomac at a 
salary half as large again as he was then receiving. Coming 
from one who knew him only by reputation, this was a 
gratifying mark of confidence; but Mr. Bacon declined the 
invitation, giving as his reason the loyalty he owed to his 
church. He did, however, give the Maryland plan his in- 


dorsement. He wrote in reply: 


In regard to the position taken by your Society, and your 
scheme for a new colony, I may say at once that you have my 
hearty approbation and may depend upon my humble but 
zealous co-operation. I have had my fears, which I expressed 
to Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Gurley, that there might be a 
collision, or at least a want of cordiality, between the two 
societies, highly disastrous to both and to the common cause. 
These fears are now happily removed; and I cannot but hope 
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that each colony in Africa, and each society in this country, 
will be a support, and will impart new life and energy to the 
other. 


But in this case Mr. Bacon’s fears were better grounded 
than his hopes. His change of mind proved a serious error 
of judgment, though it had no perceptible effect on the out- 
come. If the main effort of the National Society could have 
been concentrated on Maryland, great results would prob- 
ably have followed; but the division of forces was disas- 
trous. It made serious inroads on the revenue of the Na- 
tional Society, and thus helped on the crisis which con- 
fronted that body at its annual meeting in 1834. For the 
first time in its history there was a large deficit linked with 
a story of inefficient management by the governing board, 
and of demoralized conditions in Liberia. It was a time that 
called for all the wisdom that was available, and once more, 
at the urgent call of Mr. Gurley and Mr. Gallaudet, Mr. 
Bacon went to Washington. 

It was another toilsome journey, in the middle of winter, 
but it involved one novel and interesting experience. For 
the first time in his life he traveled on a railroad. The train 
carried him from Amboy to within about fifteen miles of 
Philadelphia ; but this advantage was offset by an accident 
to the stagecoach farther on, so that the journey was as 
long as before. 

He made no speech this time, nor was there anything 
dramatic about the meeting, though tragedy lurked at the 
bottom. Instead of speeches were long-drawn-out business 
meetings, in which only temporary measures could be de- 
cided on. Radical action had to be postponed. Facing the 
facts was the hardest part, and here Mr. Bacon showed his 
mettle. Writing, on his return to New Haven, in reply to 


Mr. Gurley’s inquiry, he said: 
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Make a full and fearless exposure of all the mischief and all 
the mismanagement, come the blame where it may. There is 
no way to gain the public confidence but by giving your con- 
fidence first to the public. Let them see everything ; and among 
other things let them see that the Society is thoroughly revo- 
lutionized, that the spirit of mismanagement and inefficiency 
is no longer the presiding genius of your institution. 


Unfortunately the revolutionizing process in the affairs of 
the Society had as yet made very little progress. There was 
a desire to do better, but the reorganization that was nec- 
essary to make that desire effectual was still years in the 
future, and meanwhile the work of the Society was gradu- 
ally reduced to an insignificance from which it never 
recovered. 

For Garrison the embarrassment of the Society was, of 
course, a matter of triumph, and he gloated over it in the 
Liberator. *“The days of the Society are numbered. Glory 
to God in the highest!” So said the issue of February 8, 
1834. “MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. Debt of 
the Handmaid of Slavery $46,000,” were the headlines for 
February 22. Whatever may be thought of the generosity 
of such exultation over men who were as earnest as himself 
in their efforts to emancipate and elevate the negroes, if 
there was occasion for exultation he had a right to share in 
it, for he had contributed much to the disaster. It was a 
triumph for him; but it was also a step toward civil war. 

There was one improvement in the affairs of the Society 
in 1834—\the unsatisfactory governor resigned and was 
replaced by an exceptionally fine successor ; but, in spite of 
the efforts at reform, the inefficiency of the home manage- 
ment continued, and the New England contributions fell off 
greatly. Furthermore, the New York and Pennsylvania 
branches, following the example of Maryland, established 
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- 
jointly another separate colony on the Liberian coast. It 
was at first a more promising enterprise than either of the 
others; but it was established on the Quaker principle of 
nonresistance, and the next year was destroyed by an at- 
tack of the natives, the survivors taking refuge in the origi- 
nal colony. It was a terrible blow to the cause of coloniza- 
tion in general, as well as to the principle of nonresistance. 

Two important setbacks in the home field followed not 
long after the disclosure of deficit and bad management. 
The first was the resignation of James G. Birney, who had 
been the agent of the Society in Alabama for two years, and 
was also vice-president of the branch in Kentucky, where 
he had formerly lived. Mr. Birney was a lawyer of some 
eminence, and a man of high character. He had shown the 
earnestness of his own opposition to slavery by the emanci- 
pation of the slaves who had come to him by inheritance and 
by marriage, at a cost of many thousands of dollars. The 
main reason that he gave for his resignation, which was 
published as a pamphlet, was that the purpose of the sup- 
porters of the Society was to get rid of obnoxious free 
negroes. He also declared that the work, as he had known 
it, served rather to lull men to sleep with regard to slavery 
than to arouse them to the need of further effort to get 
rid of it. 

Naturally his action made a great stir among those in- 
terested in the slavery question, and the Abolitionists dis- 
tributed copies of his resignation letter as widely as pos- 
sible, though Mr. Birney disclaimed any connection with 
their organization. He did, however, declare himself in 
favor of immediate emancipation. 

It so happened that Mr. Bacon had felt that a new 
periodical was needed to discuss the slavery question, which 
should be issued much more frequently than the Quarterly 
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Christian Spectator, and which should occupy an inde- 
pendent position, free to discuss the shortcomings of the 
Colonization Society and also to reply to unjust accusa- 
tions against it, such as were poured forth in a continual 
stream by the Liberator and by the Emancipator, a similar 
paper published in New York. A few weeks before the ap- 
pearance of the Birney letter, Mr. Bacon had put forth a 
prospectus of a weekly in the form of the first number of 
the paper, which he called the Journal of Freedom. He had 
been encouraged in his undertaking by his friend Gerrit 
Smith, whom he had come to know at the meetings of the 
Colonization Society, of which Mr. Smith had been a gen- 
erous supporter; but the response to the prospectus was 
slow in development. When the Birney letter appeared, 
Mr. Bacon felt that he could wait no longer, and repub- 
lished the whole of it, with his own running comments, in 
twelve successive issues of the paper. 

Treating Mr. Birney with great respect and courtesy, 
Mr. Bacon frankly conceded the truth of his testimony so 
far as it had to do with the region where the former agent 
had labored, and also as to the African Repository, the 
organ of the Society which had laid stress on the advantage 
of removing the free negroes, thus allowing it to appear 
that this was the chief aim of the Society. He also dis- 
claimed emphatically the opinion that colonization by itself 
was a practicable, much less the only practicable, plan for 
relieving the country of slavery, and welcomed the state- 
ment of Mr. Birney that there had been numerous instances 
of emancipation by individuals without sending the freed- 
men to Africa. He regarded it as evidence of the indirect 
influence of colonization in promoting emancipation. 

Thus all the charges of importance that Mr. Birney 
brought against the Society Mr. Bacon not only acknowl- 
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edged as valid up to a certain point, but welcomed as just 
the sort of criticism that the Society needed to keep it true 
to its ideals. Where he differed from Birney was in the ex- 
tent to which these criticisms were applicable, and as to the 
right action to be taken in consequence. The principle of 
colonization was right, he declared, and the welfare of the 
negro was its chief aim, however faulty might have been the 
understanding of it in the South and Southwest, and its 
presentation by Mr. Birney himself, or other agents of the 
Society. Hence the thing to be done was to correct its errors 
_ and shortcomings, and not to desert it in its time of trial. 
The Birney setback led directly to another. Mr. Gerrit 
Smith, who had encouraged Mr. Bacon to start his paper, 
was greatly pleased with the discussion of the Birney let- 
ter. He ordered a hundred copies for distribution and 
begged that the discussion might be put into pamphlet 
form. Mr. Smith had been the Society’s most helpful fi- 
nancial supporter. He had been the author of the Gerrit 
Smith Plan, in 1828, by which a number of people pledged 
a hundred dollars a year each for ten years to its support, 
and when the financial difficulties came, he had given five 
thousand more. But he was even less contented than Mr. 
Bacon with the way affairs had been managed, and had 
reached, in consequence, a decided change in opinion with 
regard to the whole question of slavery. Filled with a de- 
sire to expound the conclusion to which he had come, he 
proposed to Mr. Bacon that he, Smith, should write a 
series of letters for the Journal of Freedom, to which Mr. 
Bacon should reply. To this Mr. Bacon gladly acceded. 
Mr. Smith’s primary position was that slavery was ut- 
terly wrong, and that therefore any compromise with it 
was also wrong, and that the only thing any sincere oppo- 
nent of slavery had a right to demand was immediate 
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emancipation. This was, or sounded like, the demand of 
Garrison and his followers, and the very sound of it was 
enough to repel every one in the South and the vast ma- 
jority of Smith’s fellow colonizationists in the North. But, 
as Mr. Smith hastened to explain, he did not mean by the 
expression just what Garrison did. What he felt must be 
demanded was the immediate cessation of ownership by 
the slaveholders. This did not mean, however, that the 
slaves were to be turned loose from all control; they were 
to be placed under the guardianship of the state until 
such time as they were fit to take care of themselves. He 
did not expect that all the slave states would take such 
action simultaneously, and he acknowledged that, if they 
did, it might prove very embarrassing to try to provide for 
all these dependents at once. But he insisted on the use of 
the term “immediate emancipation,” as applied to his pro- 
posal, because of his demand for the immediate cessation 
of actual ownership and the avoidance thereby of any tem- 
porary toleration of the wrong of slavery. To demand im- 
mediate emancipation, even though he did not expect it, 
was no more inconsistent, he maintained, than for a min- 
ister to call all men to immediate repentance, even though 
he did not expect it. 

An important provision of Mr. Smith’s plan was that 
the owners were to be compensated for the loss of their 
slaves. This was in strong contrast to Garrison, who as- 
serted that it was to the slaves that compensation ought to 
be paid, and not to their masters. 

Mr. Smith pointed out the well-known failings of the 
Antislavery Societies, yet thought them to be doing more 
good than harm. He also defended the Colonization So- 
ciety, though he pointed out the defects in its organization 
to which Mr. Bacon had already called attention in his 
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review of Birney. His final proposal was that the faults 
of both sides should be mended and the two movements 
brought into harmony. 

It is easy to see that Mr. Smith’s enthusiasm for the 
cause of colonization was waning, and, as a matter of fact 
it was hardly a year before he was enrolled as a member 
of the New York Antislavery Society, of which he was soon 
made president. As a setback for colonization his defection 
was about as great a blow as that of Mr. Birney. It seemed 
as if it might be the beginning of an important movement 
in favor of the Abolitionists as well as against colonization. 

But, though colonization suffered, the swing to Aboli- 
tionism was far from being commensurate; though the 
form in which it was presented by Mr. Smith was far less 
offensive than that of Garrison. The term ‘‘immediate 
emancipation,” on which Mr. Smith insisted, no matter how 
it might be explained, was enough to repel the vast ma- 
jority in the North as well as the whole South. The logic 
that led to the demand for what could only come as the 
result of a terrible catastrophe was felt to be faulty some- 
where, whether men could point it out or not. It was to 
pointing out where the fault lay that Mr. Bacon therefore 
devoted his replies to Mr. Smith, and his arguments are 
worth stating, even though they appeared in so unimpor- 
tant a publication, because they indicate the line of divi- 
sion between the teachings of even the mildest of the 
Abolitionists, such as Birney and Smith, and those princi- 
ples which ultimately united the North in its resistance to 
the encroachments of slavery. 

Taking the last of these replies first, Mr. Bacon pointed 
out that, while the faults of the Colonization Society were 
due to failure to carry out its expressed purpose, those of 
the Antislavery Societies were inherent in their founda- 
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tion and constitution, and could only be cured by a trans- 
formation so complete as to change their character entirely. 
The very name, Antislavery Society, indicated the pur- 
pose of battle against an enemy rather than of good to 
be accomplished. Under present circumstances, coopera- 
tion between the two organizations was impracticable. As 
to the main question, Mr. Bacon professed himself in gen- 
eral agreement with the measures proposed by Mr. Smith, 
but what he objected to was the use of the term “‘immediate 
emancipation” as applied to them. This, however, was a 
vital point; for the demand for immediate emancipation 
came from the assumption that, since slavery was wrong, 
every slaveholder who was competent to release his slaves 
and failed to do so, was a wrongdoer on that account, or, as 
Garrison put it, was a manstealer. It seemed a natural in- 
ference, though involving the most obvious injustice when 
applied to individual cases, but it gave an added zest to the 
denunciations of the fiercer Abolitionists. This, more than 
anything else, exasperated the South. The dividing line 
was thus drawn between the Abolitionists and other oppo- 
nents of slavery. 

In order to make his meaning clear, Mr. Bacon laid 
down nine propositions : 

1. He agreed with the Abolitionists that the whole sys- 
tem of American slavery was utterly sinful; but he main- 
tained that the responsibility for that sin did not lie merely 
with the originators of the system, as was commonly held 
at the South, nor upon every man who sustained the rela- 
tion of master, as held among Abolitionists, but on whoever 
supported slavery. The degree of his support was the meas- 
ure of his guilt. | 

2. The right of every Northern man to discuss slavery 
and to use moral suasion for its abolition was self-evident. 
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3. The holding of human beings as mere merchandise 
was an abomination. 

4, All restraints on the instruction of slaves were un- 
justifiable. | 

5. Conjugal and parental relations between slaves ought 
immediately to be legally recognized. 

6. In abolition there were three interests to be consulted, 
those of the slave, the master, and the community. The 
interest of the slave was primary. He ought to be made 
free as fast as was consistent with his own welfare. The 
interest of the master had been created by law, that is, by 
the will of the community ; hence the community ought by 
law to make him reasonable compensation for the loss he 
might suffer through abolition. This was also to the inter- 
est of the community. 

7. No master had the right to treat slaves otherwise 
than as his fellow men. He was bound to free them as soon 
as they were fairly capable of caring for themselves, and 
no sooner. He was bound also to hasten that time to the best 
of his ability. 

8. Congress ought immediately to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and in the other territories under 
its jurisdiction. 

9. Abolition was an immediate duty for every slave 
state, to be carried forward as fast as the interests of those 
concerned would admit. It should be begun at once, and 
carried forward without interruption. 

But the demand for such immediate action was not a 
demand for immediate emancipation; neither was Mr. 
Smith’s proposal, which implied progressive change in the 
status of the slave; nor, apparently, was that of the Aboli- 
tionists, so far as they could be induced to explain their 
meaning. But precise language is important in a subject so 
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complicated, and so full of passion. It will not do to use 
the term immediate emancipation for Mr. Smith’s pro- 
posal, for, however carefully it may be explained that the 
term is used with his special meaning, the vast mass of 
people will inevitably understand it in the ordinary and 
proper acceptation of the term, with misunderstanding and 
violence as the result. 

It is pleasant to record that the division of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Smith and Mr. Bacon on this vital question in- 
volved no breach of friendship. They continued to corre- 
spond for several years, and Mr. Smith pressed upon Mr. 
Bacon the acceptance, first, of the presidency of a college, 
and then the pastorate of a church in his vicinity. Both 
of these offers Mr. Bacon felt obliged to decline, but with 
grateful appreciation of the proposals. 

The Journal of Freedom furnishes one more item of in- 
terest: the prospectus of “The American Union for the 
Relief and Improvement of the Colored Race.” This ap- 
peared in the issue for March 27, 1835, as well as in many 
other papers, and in pamphlet form. It was the work of 
Mr. Bacon, written at the request of the committee in 
charge of the organization of the enterprise. The reason 
given was that the contentions between Colonizationists and 
Abolitionists had resulted in the development of a large 
class of people who would support neither, though they 
were greatly concerned about the evils of slavery. Hence a 
new organization was needed which would enable all who 
were opposed to slavery to work together for its abolition 
and also for the uplift of the African race. It placed itself 
in opposition to neither of the older organizations, but was 
ready to codperate with both so far as possible. It proposed 
to take no part in politics, but confine itself to two lines of 
work. The first of these was negro education, including 
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religious instruction and training for skilled trades, with 
a broader culture for special cases. The second was the 
study of the condition of the colored race, including meth- 
ods for the abolition of slavery. 

Mr. Bacon was urgently pressed to take the secretary- 
ship of the new organization, which originated in Boston, 
but declined it after some hesitation. It was hardly to be 
expected that Garrison would show any cordiality toward 
it. He was asked by his friends not to deal too harshly with 
it, so he let it off by describing it as “cold and proud in its 
spirit, defective in its organization, corrupt in its origin, 
deceitful in its object, and delusive in its action,” “a 
wretched imposition,” “a soulless organization with a 
sounding title.” 

Notwithstanding this encouragement, the organization 
did not prosper. What it lacked was popular appeal. There 
was no such widespread desire to help the negro as there 
was to get rid of slavery. Many a man disliked both about 
equally. There was no general desire for the improvement 
of the negroes. It was pointed out that this work would help 
to abolish slavery, and was indispensable to any satis- 
factory settlement of the vital question, what to do with 
the free negroes now, and with the freedmen after eman- 
cipation; but the statement left men cold. There was also 
some friction in the organization on account of religious 
differences. It was a work which needed the codperation of 
the churches to make it successful; but it needed the tre- 
mendous upheaval of the Civil War to incite them to the 
task, which has since been carried on with so much stead- 
fast zeal. 

The proposal for the patient study of the question was 
even less likely than the educational program to enlist gen- 
eral support; but some good work was done. 'The most im- 
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portant was a report on “Slavery and the Slave Trade,” 
which was reviewed at length by Mr. Bacon in the Christian 
Spectator. It was the one article of his in that magazine 
which had any bearing on colonization, and it is from it 
that the information regarding slavery in Maryland in 
these pages is derived. 

Mr. Bacon’s support of this new enterprise, though he 
was unwilling to become its secretary, indicates his waning 
confidence in the work of the Colonization Society. But this 
was not for lack of effort on the part of that organization 
and its various branches to retain his support by offering 
him appointments to various salaried positions. In addition 
to the offer from Maryland, the New York Society wrote 
in March, 1834, asking him to take a similar position with 
them. In June it was the National Society with a special 
urgency and liberal salary, and a year or so later it was 
the Pennsylvania Society. 

Mr. Gurley’s plea from the National Society had been 
particularly urgent, begging Mr. Bacon’s acceptance in 
order to save the Society from ruin in the North. So far as 
the swing to Abolitionism was concerned Mr. Bacon was 
not so much alarmed. That spirit, he wrote, was abating, 
and Connecticut’s contributions to the Society would prob- 
ably equal those of the previous year. But, while the Aboli- 
tionists made no considerable progress, neither did colo- 
nization. ‘The result of the dispute had been to reduce 
considerably the general interest in the whole subject, so 
that it was hard to get a hearing for any phase of it. 

At the beginning of this reaction Mr. Bacon’s little 
Journal of Freedom came to an end. It had served its im- 
mediate purpose by giving him the opportunity at a criti- 
cal time to present his views on slavery and connected prob- 
lems to a circle of those most interested. When that had 
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been done there was no further reason for its existence. Its 
nominal editor had been Bacon’s young brother, David. 
Toward the end of the winter of 1835 David left New 
Haven to teach in North Carolina, and in July the scanty 
subscription list was turned over to the Colonization 
Herald, of Pennsylvania. 

For about a year and a half thereafter Mr. Bacon kept 
up some kind of connection with the Colonization Society, 
but it grew more proslavery in its sympathies as the sup- 
port from New England was largely withdrawn, while the 
New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland branches were 
practically independent of the National Society. The 
younger brother, David, even accepted an appointment as 
physician in Liberia from the Society. But in connection 
with this appointment there arose an incident which ap- 
pears to have been the beginning of the end. While waiting 
at Norfolk, Virginia, for his ship to sail, David had written 
to his brother of the way affairs were managed at that time, 
and the latter had thereupon written to Mr. Gurley, on 
February 9, 1837, a letter of which the following is the 
most important part: 


I was extremely mortified to learn by the last letter I re- 
ceived from my brother that the vessel chartered by Mr. 
Phelps was absolutely incapable of receiving Mr. Sheridan 
and his company after the other passengers were on board. 
Such a blunder on Mr. Phelps’s part seems to me quite in- 
excusable. The vessel too—I saw it at New York—ought not 
to have been chartered for such a service. Its accommodations 
were hardly above contempt; the captain avowed his dislike 
of negroes and his aversion to the voyage; and the tout en- 
semble reminded me, more forcibly than I was willing to ex- 
press to my brother, of Milton’s “fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark.” I presume 
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Mr. P. never bestowed three hours of his personal attention on 
the whole business of selecting and chartering the vessel and 
purchasing all the stores and supplies. The Society in this case, 
by trusting a man who has a boundless business of his own to 
attend to, and who unthinkingly undertook to do for the So- 
ciety a work the thorough doing of which would have required 
more time than he could possibly spare, has doubtless lost 
more money than would have paid for the services of a com- 
petent commercial agent three times over. As it is, there is 
no remedy, except to gather from this misadventure wisdom 
that shall turn to account next time. 


The long-suffering Mr. Gurley replied, accepting the 
admonition in a most friendly way. He added two remarks 
worth recording. The first was: 


You have doubtless noticed the agitations produced by a 
question proposed by Mr. Adams to the Speaker of the House. 
The discussion and proceedings thereon will probably help 
the abolitionists. The great issue is, I think, soon to be made 
between those who regard the relation of slavery (as) wrong 
and those who believe it right. The sooner the lines are drawn 
between the friends and the enemies of perpetual despotism, 
the better. 


This had reference to the great contest maintained in Con- 
gress by John Quincy Adams over the right of petition 
with regard to slavery. The despotic high-handedness of 
the South, which controlled the majority in the House, re- 
fused even to permit such petitions to be received, much 
less considered. Even Mr. Gurley, who had suffered from 
the abuse of the Abolitionists as much as any, and felt par- 
ticularly anxious at this time to remain on good terms with 
Southerners, could not refrain from aligning himself with 
the Abolitionists, rather than with those that refused them 
the right to be heard. 
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The second matter was more personal. At the end of his 
letter he wrote: ““N.B. The first last. Can we cherish no 
hope that you will accept a General Agency for New Eng- 
land? Our Managers would cheerfully offer any salary you 
could desire, did they entertain hopes that such agency 
would be accepted.” 

The suggestion was, of course, impossible of acceptance. 
What Mr. Bacon heard from Africa increased his disgust 
with the way the affairs of the Society were managed. It 
was the last straw. Just when he ceased to support it is not 
recorded, but in a letter to his brother David, who had 
already severed his connection with the Society, and was 
about to sail for home, he writes on July 19, 1839: 


I have taken no part in Colonization movements for a long 
time past. I am still waiting to see more evidence of industry 
in Liberia. Whenever I see full and convincing evidence that 
the population of Liberia is an industrious population—that 
they are not only supporting themselves but enriching them- 
selves by what their labor produces from the soil, then I shall 
have no doubt in regard to other points. Where there is in- 
dustry there will be not only prosperity, but order and good 
morals. Where industry is not there can be no good thing. 


The Society had provided supplies for the colonists for 
several months after their arrival in order that they might 
be inured to the climate before going to work. But the 
result had been unfortunate in that they had also become 
inured to idleness. This accorded well with their tempera- 
ment and with the climate, but did not make for the welfare 
of the colony. The management had worked harm by ill- 
judged laxness in giving as well as by the lack of training 
for the colonists before they embarked. And yet the man- 
agers dreamed of being founders and rulers of an African 


Empire. 
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The misfortunes which befell the Society proved, in the 
end, a blessing to the colony, since the unavoidable stoppage 
of supplies forced the colonists to learn to work for them- 
selves. But these results had not been achieved when Mr. 
Bacon wrote to his brother. On the other hand the Society 
had at last been reorganized, a month or two before, with 
Judge Wilkeson as general agent, while Mr. Gurley was 
made traveling agent in the South, the position for which 
he was specially fitted. The new agent brought a vigor and 
economy into the management that had been hitherto un- 
known, and ruled with a rod of iron. But he did not succeed 
in regaining the support of Mr. Bacon, though the invita- 
tion to become the agent of the Society for New England 
was once more extended. Mr. Bacon’s hope and patience 
had been exhausted. It was evident that, for a long time 
to come, colonization could not be a significant factor in 
the abolition of slavery or the uplift of the colored race. As 
he afterward explained in four words—it was too slow. 
The slavery question was becoming increasingly menacing, 
the solution of it must be found in some more immediate 
way than the Colonization Society could possibly provide. 

After all, it was not so much the principle of colonization 
which was at fault as the mismanagement of the Society. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Birney, toward the close 
of his life, in the last decade before the Civil War, came 
back to a belief in colonization as an aid to abolition, and 
that the last man of prominence to advocate it was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Repeatedly, during the war, he urged it upon 
Congress, and upon the negroes themselves, but to no avail. 
The negroes had no wish to go; they thought the year of 
Jubilee was coming at home where they were. 


CHAPTER VIII 


RESISTING THE DRIFT TOWARD 
WAR 


More than once had Leonard Bacon avowed his faith that 
colonization was not the only method available for solving 
the problem of slavery. That which specially commended 
it to him was its reasonable promise of uniting Christian 
sentiment both North and South against a universally ad- 
mitted evil. Fanatical denunciation on the part of Garri- 
sonian Abolitionists, coinciding with slave insurrections, 
had almost annihilated a once important antislavery senti- 
ment in the South and created that “solid South” later 
known to political fame. Previous to the downfall of the 
Colonization Society no such solidarity existed. Here eco- 
nomic and social conditions made fair-minded and con- 
ciliatory appeal to humane and Christian principle a hope- 
ful, and indeed the only sane approach to agreement in 
righteousness and peace. Settlement actually came through 
the oceans of blood and treasure spent in four years of 
civil war. If it be heresy to hold that it might have come 
otherwise let us be content to rest under the imputation 
along with General Ulysses S. Grant, who testified in his 
later years that he had never known a political issue that 
could not have been better settled without drawing the 
sword. 

For those who disagree with us on the question of the 
abolition of slavery, a few data from the census of 1850 
may be enlightening. 

The total population of the slave states was then 6,184,- 
477, of whom only 347,525 were slaveholders. The white 
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nonslaveholding population outnumbered the slaveholding 
aristocracy in the proportion of five to one. “Poor whites” 
of the farming and laboring element were forced, through 
slave competition, to be content with a scale of wages and 
pecuniary return approximately one-half that prevailing 
in the North. More galling still was the social and political 
arrogance of the slaveholding and slave-trading minority, 
which availed itself of growing threats against the “pecul- 
iar institution” to consolidate political control and social 
influence in its own hands. Nor was this yoke of the oli- 
garchy unfelt. A Southerner named Helper in a book pub- 
lished a decade before the war made eloquent protest 
against these intolerable conditions, which he justly 
charged to the account of slavery. During the war itself 
the steady loyalty of the “mountain whites,” refusing to 
the end to be coerced into the-Confederacy, was largely due 
to the same hatred of the gigantic evil. 

Under these circumstances the policy of fanatical invec- 
tive, with insistence on immediate abolition “without tarry- 
ing for any” under explicit threat of insurrection and 
bloodshed (for which, however, Abolitionists disclaimed 
personal responsibility) was demagogic insanity. It ut- 
terly destroyed, as we have seen, the small, yet important 
and influential group of Southern emancipationists, and 
enabled the slaveholding oligarchy to consolidate the en- 
tire South, poor and rich alike, to resist to the death at- 
tempts from outside to settle a problem which, justly or 
unjustly, they felt to demand application of the principle 
of “states” rights.” 

The downfall of the Colonization Society was a stagger- 
ing blow to all who hoped for solution by methods of peace 
and conciliation. But to men whose faith was deeper 
founded this was not the only possible agency. In a series 
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of publications later collected into the volume entitled 
Essays on Slavery (1846), Leonard Bacon continued his 
efforts for moral and spiritual union among all opponents 
of the great evil. 

Biblical authority played a much greater part than 
would be possible today, and was availed of in support of 
the “patriarchal institution.” In 1833 a Presbyterian min- 
ister in Virginia named Paxton, becoming through his wife 
the owner of a number of slaves, had emancipated them for 
conscientious reasons. Writing a book in defense of his ac- 
tion he consequently lost his parish. Dr. Bacon gave a rea- 
soned review of the book in the Christian Spectator, his 
argument being largely biblical. It is interesting to see how 
wise a use could be made of biblical authority in days when 
historical criticism was practically unknown. 

Mosaic law dealt with slavery as an existing institution, 
which ultimately disappeared from Judaism largely be- 
cause of humane mitigations of its severity. Legislation of 
the southern states, enacted almost exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the master, was brought into marked contrast with 
the Jewish. In New Testament times Roman law controlled. 
Jesus and the apostles undermined slavery more effectively 
by infusing a spirit of brotherhood, as when Paul bade 
Philemon treat the returning Onesimus as “a brother be- 
loved.” Quite other would have been the outcome had they 
preached rebellion against Rome. In application to pres- 
ent times biblical teaching would require the holder of 
slaves to do for them that which he believed most for their 
good. Against slavery itself he should bear outspoken wit- 
ness by word and deed. Such was the gist of the review. 

An article of the next year in the Christian Spectator 
dealing again with Abolitionism is of interest as reflecting 
current feeling regarding the evil itself in contrast with 
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proposed methods of abatement. The preface of the book 
on slavery repeats portions of the article in a form which 
will be recognized as embodied in the later utterances of 
Lincoln. 


If that form of government, that system of social order, is 
not wrong, . . . nothing is wrong. The wrong of American 
slavery, however, is one thing, and the way to rectify that 
wrong is another thing. The wrongfulness of that entire body 
of laws . . . is one thing; and the criminality of the individual 
master who tries to do right is another thing. These Essays 
treat chiefly of the way in which the wrong can be set right. 


Discriminating approbation was given in other reviews 
to the utterances of Rev. A. A. Phelps and Gerrit Smith 
urging “immediate emancipation.” The objection to the 
term was its provocative effect. 


It is often said [ Bacon writes] that any doctrine short of 
immediate emancipation puts the conscience of the slaveholder 
to sleep, and justifies him in transmitting slavery unmitigated 
to another generation. But nothing can be more unwarranted 
than such an assertion. The duty of immediate emancipation 
is one thing. The immediate duty of emancipation is another. 

. . The instant duty of commencing a process with them 
(the slaves), which shall infallibly result in their complete 
liberation, at the earliest date consistent with their well-being, 
may be urged on every slaveholder. 


Demand that the slave shall cease immediately to be re- 
garded as a thing, and shall be treated as a man; demand 
especially that the internal slave trade shall immediately 
come to an end, and the whole North will unite on that is- 
sue, and even in the South there will be many to agree. Stop 
the internal slave trade, and the value of slaves in Mary- 
land and Virginia, in Kentucky and Tennessee, sinks to 
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zero; for they are valuable only because of the market for 
them in the Far South. Emancipation in these states must 
immediately follow. All rational Abolitionists are entreated 
to unite on this policy. 

The general principle of finding some one point, of im- 
portance for the extinction of slavery, on which those who 
were earnestly opposed to this evil could unite was evidently 
the right one both tactically and morally. It was, in fact, 
the one that ultimately succeeded ; but some new aggression 
from the upholders of slavery was needed to stir men to ac- 
tion. It was some time before it came, but its coming was 
inevitable, from the nature of American slavery. Only un- 
der a primitive form of agriculture could slave labor be 
self-supporting, and this soon exhausted the soil. In order 
to exist in competition with free labor it must continually 
find more virgin soil over which to spread. The new en- 
croachments of slavery roused men as the old abuses could 
not. Hope lay in the promotion of unity of Christian spirit 
to oppose the evil. Mr. Bacon’s disposition in this regard 
may be judged from another review in the Christian 
Spectator. 

The book reviewed was the little work on Slavery by 
William Ellery Channing. As the leader of the Unitarian 
disruption Dr. Channing stood as the representative of a 
movement which rejected what Mr. Bacon regarded as the 
essentials of Christianity. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that this book would be scrutinized with special keenness, 
if not with severity. In reality Mr. Bacon speaks of having 
“read it with almost unmingled satisfaction,” and says that 
“ta fine and lofty moral spirit breathes through the whole.” 
The two met here on the common ground of antagonism to 
a great moral evil, and found that their conceptions of the 
Christian life, both in condemnation of evil and in con- 
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sideration for those enmeshed in it by no will of their own, 
were in striking harmony. 

Channing’s moderation and the tone of solemn tender- 
ness which softened his condemnations both of the evils of 
slavery and the excesses of the Abolitionists gave to his 
writing qualities surpassing anything of Dr. Bacon’s and 
secured for it widespread influence. All the more impressive 
is his judgment of the real effect of the Abolition movement. 


From the beginning [said he] it created alarm in the con- 
siderate, and strengthened the sympathies of the free States 
with the slaveholder. It made converts of a few individuals, 
but alienated multitudes. Its influence at the South has been 
evil without mixture. It has stirred up bitter passions and a 
fierce fanaticism, which have shut every ear and heart against 
its arguments and persuasions. These effects are the more to 
be deplored because the hope of freedom to the slave lies 
chiefly in the disposition of his master. The abolitionist pro- 
posed indeed to convert the slaveholders ; and for this end he 
approached them with vituperation and exhausted on them 
the vocabulary of abuse! And he has reaped as he sowed. His 
vehement pleadings for the slave have been answered by wilder 
ones from the slaveholder; and, what is worse, deliberate de- 
fences of slavery have been sent forth, in the spirit of the dark 
ages, and in defiance of the moral convictions and feelings of 
the Christian and civilized world.* 


1 Further testimony was given at the time as to the effect of Abolition- 
ism by words of Lincoln. In 1837, as a member of the Illinois Legislature, 
he and a certain Dan Stone signed a protest against some resolutions 
passed by that body on the subject of slavery. The important sentence is 
as follows: “They believe that the institution of slavery is founded in both 
injustice and bad policy, but that the promulgation of abolition doctrines 
tends rather to increase than abate its evils.” ! 

In his brief autobiography, prepared in 1860 for use in connection with 
his presidential campaign, Lincoln quoted these resolutions in full and said 
- of them, “Abraham . . . briefly defined his position on the slavery ques- 
tion; and, so far as it goes, it was then the same as now.” 
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This passage was quoted by the reviewer, who explained 
that formerly Southerners had generally acknowledged 
slavery to be an evil, but pleaded the difficulties in the way 
of abolition. There was even a small but influential element 
in the South, including the great majority of its active 
ministers, who were disposed to favor emancipation. But, 


the idea of immediate and unqualified emancipation they could 
not entertain for a moment. Moved by their abhorrence of a 
doctrine which seemed to them so extravagant; by an excus- 
able indignation at the denunciations hurled against them 
and their fellow-citizens; by their fear of being thought to 
entertain some sympathy with “the fanatics of the North”; 
and by the natural yielding of each individual mind to the cur- 
rent of public sentiment ; they have taken sides with the most 
thorough defenders of slavery. 


A new school of opinion had arisen, he further explained, 
which boldly proclaimed that slavery was not an evil, but a 
positive good—in the words of Professor Dew, ‘“‘perhaps 
the principal means for impelling forward the civilization 
of mankind.” This Professor Dew, of William and Mary 
College, had written the outstanding work of this school. 
His book expressed satisfaction that Virginia produced an 
annual surplus of six thousand slaves for export to other 
states. Later works in defense of slavery drew their inspira- 
tion from this. The review stated further that this faction 
denounced vehemently all confession of any harm in slavery 
as disloyalty to the South, free inquiry and discussion of 
the question being suppressed in consequence. The sup- 
posed material interests of the South had much to do with 
this new policy, but resentment against Abolitionism was 
also an important factor. 

As a final word the reviewer took up a reply to Chan- 
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ning’s work in a speech by Senator Leigh of Virginia. It 
was considered the most courteous of all southern com- 
ments, yet its first demand was that all discussion of slavery 
in the North should be put down by legislation, or else by 
the mob. It charged Channing with being an incendiary be- 
cause he had written that a human being could not right- 
fully be held and used as property. As Mr. Bacon pointed 
out, if such views were accepted, Turkey would be freer 
than New England. 

In closing the Senator defended the South against the 
charge of licentiousness as a result of slavery. As the review 
said, statistics were out of the question, except that there 
were a million female slaves in the South at the mercy of 
their masters and their masters’ sons; but it was an ac- 
knowledged fact that there were many masters who had 
children by slave mothers, and that some of these were 
allowed to be sold to other masters. The review cited one 
instance of a governor of a southern state who had per- 
mitted his daughter to be sold onto a Louisiana plantation. 
He had committed no offense against the law in this, but 
an African chief who had done such a thing would have 
been infamous among his own people. 

Channing’s book left two questions, one merely touched 
upon, the other wholly unanswered. He accepted the dis- 
tinction between the general evil of slavery and the respon- 
sibility of the individual slaveholder, but gave no explana- 
tion. On the question whether it was right or expedient in 
case of governmental emancipation to compensate the 
owners he was wholly silent. 

Because of the war no compensation was ultimately 
paid. Nevertheless, an answer, which should also be an ex- 
planation, was needed, in order to meet the vehement de- 
nunciations of Garrison and his followers, and to show that 
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opposition to slavery might be both fair and vigorous. Mr. 
Bacon supplied answers which proved a rallying point for 
that great mass of people in the North who were heartily 
opposed to slavery but could not associate themselves with 
the Abolitionists. 

For the time being there was little to show for the work 
of either Channing or Bacon, the general apathy was too 
pronounced ; but, later on, a rismg sentiment appeared in 
both political parties in the North, strong enough to in- 
duce men to break away from their old affiliations and to 
unite in a new party having as its main object resistance 
to the encroachments of slavery. One political leader named 
Abraham Lincoln found, and acknowledged finding, in Mr. 
Bacon’s articles a guide to his own action. It will be remem- 
bered that compensation for the emancipation of their 
slaves was urged by Lincoln on the Union slave states be- 
fore the Emancipation Proclamation. In fact, even when the 
Confederacy was in extremities, he proposed to its leaders 
to provide compensation for the emancipation of the slaves, 
but the proposal was not accepted. Yet the offer, made in 
good faith and with a good conscience, greatly strength- 
ened his position. 

With the exception of the article on slavery in Mary- 
land already noticed, Mr. Bacon’s review of Channing on 
Slavery was his last contribution to the subject for several 
years. As he wrote in the preface to the book in which they 
were afterward collected, “I thought I had done all that it 
was my duty to do in this way.” He had said his say, appar- 
ently without great effect. He had made important dis- 
tinctions between the evil of slavery and the culpability 
of the individual slaveholder, and had given reasons for 
them with force and clarity. He had thus cleared the way 
for a movement against slavery which should be fair to the 
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South as well as to the North. He had also done what he 
could to promote action in accordance with these principles. 
But, for the time being, no opportunity for effective action 
presented itself—the reaction against all forms of anti- 
slavery agitation in the North was too great. His energies 
were, therefore, turned in other directions. There were 
many other demands made on them. 

But a minor incident recalled him to the subject. The 
country churches were being overrun by traveling preach- 
ers or lecturers for various “‘causes” who went from place 
to place, demanding the floor of the churches and support- 
ing themselves by the collections. There were Abolitionists, 
temperance lecturers, anti-Catholic speakers and the like. 
Their livelihood depended on their “giving it to the other 
fellow red-hot,” and they rarely disappointed expectations 
in that respect. For instance, an Abolitionist lecturer in 
New Hampshire proclaimed that the Methodist church 
was worse than the worst brothel in New York, because the 
lecturer did not consider the church sound on the slavery 
question. Such talk might produce the desired excitement, 
but did not conduce to the welfare of the churches. 

Ministers, of course, had a right to refuse to allow such 
speakers to take part in the church services, but if they 
did they became the object of abuse by the lecturers and 
their supporters, and suffered from the discontent of sym- 
pathizing members of their congregations. 

In order to give ministers backing in their refusal, if they 
chose to exercise it, Mr. Bacon presented some resolutions 
at the annual meeting of the General Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers of Connecticut, at Norfolk, Con- 
necticut, in 1836. These were unanimously passed. They 
were to the effect that itinerant agents and lecturers on 
various points of Christian doctrine and morals, who came 
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without the advice and consent of the pastors and regular 
ecclesiastical bodies, had no right to speak in the pulpits, 
and were to be regarded as dangerous to the peace and 
good order of the churches. The resolutions were in entire 
harmony with the general practice of the churches, and 
would be accepted today as obviously proper. But they 
interfered seriously with the methods of agitation of the 
Abolitionists, and were immediately denounced by them as 
popish tyranny, and as “the Connecticut gag-law.” 'The 
Association was also charged, as a matter of course, with 
being proslavery; but the charge seems hardly consistent 
with the resolutions also unanimously passed at the same 
session declaring slavery in the United States to be con- 
trary to the principles of the gospel. “The buying and 
selling of human beings, and the holding them for selfish 
ends”’ was also declared to be “a great sin.” 

The attack in the annual report of the New York Anti- 
slavery Society was so distorted and insulting that Mr. 
Bacon was moved to write an open letter of protest to his 
friend Gerrit Smith, who had been made president of the 
Society, but was not directly responsible for the report. 
Mr. Smith, in reply, disavowed its worst features. This led 
to a rejoinder by Mr. Bacon in the Religious Intelligencer 
for June 10, 1837. The following paragraphs in it are of 
interest as showing the different attitudes of the two men 
as to the worth of antislavery societies, and also Mr. 
Bacon’s with regard to any cause and the organization 
claiming to represent it. 

You think [he wrote] that the Anti-Slavery Society is 
“oreatly contributing to the overthrow of American Slavery.” 
If I thought so, I should think much better of it than I do 
now, and yet I should not be ready to attach myself to that 
society. You think that, on account of errors in the measures 
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of the Anti-Slavery Society, I am induced “to withhold my 
sanction from its great principles of truth and righteous- 
ness.” 'T'o me the measures of the Anti-Slavery Society seem 
to result very naturally from its peculiar principles; and I 
reject the measures on account of the principles, not less than 
I reject the principles on account of the measures. So far as 
any “great principles of truth and righteousness” are con- 
cerned, I trust that nothing done by that society will ever 
drive me from the advocacy of them. With these principles, 
you say, “that society is now so identified that they can pros- 
per only as it prospers.” I think very differently. The great 
principles of truth and righteousness held by the Temperance 
Society may flourish and triumph though the Temperance 
Society be scattered to the winds. Even so, whatever prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness are held by the Anti-Slavery 
Society may prevail, though that society perish and be for- 
gotten. And, as this is a common argument, you will suffer me 
to say that, in all its ordinary uses, it is to me not only in- 
conclusive but repulsive. When I am called upon to aid the 
publications, measures and agents of the Moral Reform So- 
ciety, and am told that the Seventh Commandment is so 
identified with this society that I cannot rightly honor the one 
unless I give myself to the other ;—when I am given to under- 
stand that the principles of Protestantism are identified with 
the immaculate veracity of Maria Monk,’ and therefore I 
must number myself among her partisans,—and when I am 
told that I do not give my sanction to certain great principles 
of truth and righteousness unless I subscribe to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, instead of being convinced, I am further from 
conviction than ever. Principles, that is, true and right prin- 
ciples, are of God, and are ethereal and eternal. This or that 


2 Maria Monk was an escaped nun from Canada, whose fictitious tales 
of convent scandals had been exploited by an anti-Catholic organization, 
but were thoroughly discredited among well-informed people. Her chief 
upholder was furious at the Norfolk Resolutions, and made a violent pro- 
test, which was the best kind of evidence of the need of them. 
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particular society or party is of men, and is earthly and 


perishing. 


It is pleasant to record that not all of Mr. Bacon’s rela- 
tions with the Abolitionists were so antagonistic. There are 
two incidents of the year 1839 of a different character. The 
first is a letter from the Abolition Society in Hartford, 
inviting him to address them notwithstanding their differ- 
ences of opinion. This indicated that its members did not 
share the opinions of their associates elsewhere with regard 
to the “gag-law,” for which some of them had doubtless 
voted. There is no record in Mr. Bacon’s papers to show 
whether he accepted the invitation, but it was not one which 
he would be likely to decline. 

The other incident was more prolonged. It was the affair 
of the Amistad, of which an account has already been given. 
In this Mr. Bacon and the Abolitionists worked together, 
the latter being the leaders. 

It is evident from the foregoing that there was a differ- 
ence in Abolitionists. Not all were of the Garrison type. In 
fact there was so great a difference between them that a 
year later they broke into two separate organizations. Such 
men as James G. Birney and Gerrit Smith could not for 
very long codperate with Garrison. The main issue on 
which they separated was the question of political activity. 
Garrison had declared the Constitution to be “ta covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell” and had publicly 
burned a copy of it at a Fourth of July celebration. So he 
could not take part in any political activity without stul- 
tifying himself. But the other side could not be content 
with mere denunciation ; they wanted to achieve some visible 
result, so they organized as a political party. They never 
elected any candidates of their own, but they were instru- 
mental in securing the defeat of Henry Clay, who at any 
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rate had antislavery leanings, with consequent election of 
James K. Polk, a proslavery Democrat. It was a rebuke to 
the vacillations of Clay, but it also helped to bring about 
the annexation of Texas and the Mexican War, to both of 
which the Abolitionists were violently opposed. Garrison 
called the organization “the worst form of pro-slavery.” 
But Garrison was not noted for the moderation of his 
statements. 

Later the number of their followers dwindled. Most of 
those who had been associated with the movement became 
members of the Free-Soil, and afterward of the Republi- 
can party. 

For six years there is no record of any activity in con- 
nection with slavery on the part of Dr. Bacon, as he was 
now called. But the annexation of Texas in 1845 created 
new alarm among the opponents of slavery at the North. 
Here was a new state of enormous extent, greater indeed 
than France or Germany, added to the domain of slavery. 
Its population indeed was very small, but no one could tell 
to what size it might grow. Hitherto many had clung to 
the belief that with the preponderance in growth, in popu- 
lation, and wealth, of the free states and territories, slavery 
was bound to die out of its own accord. A similar belief in 
the South underlay its determination to acquire this new 
addition to its area. For economic reasons slavery could 
only exist by expansion. Worn-out fields must be replaced 
by fresh soil. It must spread or die, and it was determined 
not to die. 

It was this evident determination, along with the new 
accession of territory, which aroused apprehension in the 
North. Resistance of some kind was called for. It was the 
beginning of a political struggle that ended only with the 
Civil War. 
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For Dr. Bacon the contest began with a preliminary 
skirmish. As he wrote in the preface to the book mentioned: 


The subject came up last summer (1845), in the General 
Association of the Congregational Pastors of Connecticut. 
And there, as I have always been wont to do wherever oppor- 
tunity has arisen, I expressed very freely the same views 
which I had formerly uttered through the press. What I said 
in the freedom of fraternal debate was reported, not very ac- 
curately, in several newspapers; and some of these reports 
were commented on with severity in the Christian Observer, a 
Presbyterian newspaper, which, though published in Phila- 
delphia, seems to be designed chiefly for a southern circula- 
tion. Thus summoned before the public, I could not well refuse 
to answer for myself. 


The strictures were in the form of an article by an anony-’ 


mous contributor, who asserted that Dr. Bacon’s language 
was “sufficiently indiscriminate and abusive to gratify the 
feelings of the most thorough-going political revilers of the 
day.” It was an extraordinary accusation to make against 
one who had been denounced by the self-styled “friends of 
the slave” just because he insisted on discrimination. But 
such was the temper to which the South had come. Dr. 
Bacon sent his reply to the same paper, but the editor de- 
clined to publish it, declaring that he himself was in favor 
of abolition, but that the principles on which the paper was 
founded forbade any criticism of slavery from outside the 
slaveholding states. The Southerner, that is, could abuse 
the Northerner, but the Northerner could not reply in that 
paper. Such was the temper to which some in the North 
had come. 

Dr. Bacon thereupon sent the letter to the New York 
Evangelist, where it was published with a few words ex- 
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plaining the circumstances. It stated in clear and unmis- 
takable language the positions already described in this 
chapter. The one new point was the assertion that there 
were thousands in the South whose moral sense was shocked 
by such defenses of slavery as that of Professor Dew, yet 
were too much cowed by what passed for public opinion 
around them to speak out. Such men were greatly troubled 
to find that public opinion elsewhere condemned the atro- 
cious body of slave laws. 

The appearance of this letter was opportune, for, just 
before its publication, there had occurred an important de- 
bate on the subject of slavery, which had attracted wide 
attention, and in which Dr. Bacon had taken an important, 
if not the foremost, part. It took place at the annual meet- 
ing in Brooklyn of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. It may seem a strange place for such 
a debate, but, as Dr. Bacon explained, it had been the 
policy of the antislavery societies for a number of years 
to introduce resolutions against slavery into the meetings 
of all kinds of religious and philanthropical organizations 
with a view to committing them, if possible, to abolition. 
The American Board was a specially coveted prize, for it 
was by far the largest of the missionary societies, repre- 
senting as it then did, not only the Congregationalists, as 
at present, but two different branches of the Presbyterians, 
the Old School, and the New School, as well as the Dutch 
Reformed church. Membership in the Board was a highly 
regarded honor, conferred by the Board on prominent min- 
isters and laymen. There was a smaller body of “corporate 
members,” of whom Dr. Bacon was one, who alone had the 
right to vote, and a larger body of “honorary members,” 
who had the right of debate. There were present at this 
meeting some seventy-five corporate members and over 
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three hundred honorary members. They came from all over 
the country, mostly from the North. The meetings were 
public and were largely attended. They gave a great op- 
portunity to reach as important a group as could well be 
brought together of the moral and religious leaders of the 
nation, for action as well as for deliberation. 

There was also an immediate practical issue, on which 
action was called for. There was a mission to the Cherokee 
and Choctaw Indians, who then lived within the borders 
of the state of Georgia, and had taken over the practice of 
slaveholding from their white neighbors. Some of these 
slaveholders had been converted to Christianity and had 
united with one or other of the mission churches, but with- 
out emancipating their slaves. What action, if any, ought 
to be taken with regard to them? Here was a question that 
went to the root of the matter and was as free as possible 
from racial prejudice, since the slaveholders were Indians 
and not white men. 

For several years resolutions with regard to slavery had 
been presented at the meetings of the Board, but they had 
been referred to a committee which had so toned them down, 
or emasculated them, that they had passed unanimously, 
and had satisfied nobody. It was the sort of action that Dr. 
Bacon regarded with contempt. At the last annual meet- 
ing, however, a special committee had been appointed to 
consider the question of slavery in its relation to missions 
and to report a year later. The debate was held on the 
adoption of this report and occupied the greater part of 
two days, all but the most necessary other business being 
postponed. 

The report was somewhat diffuse and involved, but its 
meaning was unmistakable. It was to the effect that the 
primary object of missions is to convert individuals to 
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Christianity, and that social institutions such as slavery, 
though of vast importance, are still secondary. They are 
to be amended rather by the influence of the Christian spirit 
than by direct effort on the part of the missionary. The 
judges as to who have been truly converted must be the 
missionaries themselves and the mission churches, subject 
to the teaching of the New Testament. To have the Board 
establish rules would be to work great harm to the missions. 
How far ecclesiastical bodies, such as the presbyteries and 
higher courts among the Presbyterians may properly in- 
struct their missionaries is not for the committee to decide. 
It has been the practice of missionaries of all denominations 
to receive masters and slaves, as well as others. In this they 
are following the example of the apostles. They have no 
right to refuse those who have been truly converted, even 
though they have not come to a full appreciation of all that 
the gospel implies. Deeply as the members of the commit- 
tee, as well as the Board and its friends, abhor slavery and 
desire its abolition, they feel that a distinction must be 
made between the evil system and the persons implicated 
in it through inheritance. 

The time devoted to the debate was well spent. The ques- 
tion of the attitude of the Board toward slavery was, in 
itself, of sufficient importance to warrant so full a discus- 
sion; but, as the’report pointed out, even that was not the 
full measure of the effect of the action taken. It would have 
an important bearing on the attitude of the Board and its 
missionaries toward evil social conditions in every part of 
the world. 

Nor was the debate unworthy of the occasion. Repre- 
sentatives of every region of the country took part. There 
was no defense of slavery; those who spoke for the South 
confined themselves to a passionate plea for the cessation 
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of the whole discussion as dangerous to the welfare of the 
Board and of the country, and foreign to the purpose of a 
missionary organization. If it had been merely an abstract 
moral question this plea might have had force; but when 
the policy of the Board on so vital a matter was involved, it 
had none. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of the debate, as it 
only went over ground that has already been covered; but 
there are some points that call for mention because of their 
bearing on later events. It was the first time that Dr. Bacon 
had taken part in an important debate at a great national 
gathering. He was no novice, having had no little experi- 
ence in debate in his own state, but here he came before 
the leading men of the four allied denominations from all 
over the country. He was here in his element, and he im- 
mediately took a leading part and was recognized as one 
of the outstanding men. At the outset of the debate he 
spoke to clarify the issue, which was in danger of being be- 
fogged by the question whether the Board would not be 
trenching on the rights of the various denominations in 
attempting to decide the main question. He pointed out 
that the Board did not stand in any ecclesiastical relation 
to the missionaries, but in a secular one. The Board was 
the employer and the missionaries were the employees. “If 
the missionaries are doing that which we disapprove,” he 
said, “‘we can recall them; if they dislike the conditions on 
which we send them, they can return.” The clearness of the 
distinction, and the readiness with which it was made were 
characteristic of the man. They were part of what gave 
people confidence in him. 

The Memorialists, he went on to say, were right on this 
point. The Memorialists, it should be explained, were those 
in sympathy with Abolition, who had presented memorials 
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to the Board as to its policy with regard to slavery, which 
formed the basis of the report of the committee. 


Where then [asked Dr. Bacon] do we differ from them? 
Not on the question whether slavery is an evil, on this we are 
all agreed ; but on the question whether a slave-holder can be 
a Christian. On this question the Memorialists say No, the 
report says Yes. I am willing to accept the report of the com- 
mittee, because it is right as far as it goes, but I wish it had 
been more distinct. I differ from the Memorialists as far as 
the New Testament compels me to differ, since slave-holders 
were admitted to apostolic churches. The ill-treatment of 
slaves can be made a ground for discipline; but the mere rela- 
tion of master and slave never can be, and, however much we 
may wish to conciliate the Memorialists, we shall not be 
coerced into saying the contrary in opposition to the New 
Testament. 


Toward the close of the debate Dr. Bacon spoke again. 
He summarized the argument for the distinction between 
slavery and the individual slaveholder, and gave it new 
point by comparing the situation with that of the Dutch 
padroons, or feudal landlords. The padroon system was 
recognized as evil, but individual padroons were welcomed 
by the churches, and the president of the Board, the Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, was a member of one of the great 
padroon families. 

In concluding his speech Dr. Bacon moved an amend- 
ment, which calls for comment, as it was later the subject 
of some controversy. 


The reason stated (at the time the motion was made) for 
moving the amendment [writes the author of it] was in effect, 
not that the report does not contain in some form of expres- 
sion all that is contained in these resolutions, but that it 
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seemed desirable to embody, in a formal series of propositions, 
or theses, a statement of what is and what is not to be con- 
demned, making certain distinctions so definitely that all 
parties should see them, and, if possible, should be compelled 
to adopt them, or to dissent from them without mystification. 


The propositions were a brief and clear summary of the 
report. 

Another amendment had also been moved on behalf of 
the Abolitionists, which was, of course, hostile to the great 
distinction between the evil of slavery and the culpability 
of the individual slaveholder. The two amendments were 
referred to a committee on which both sides were repre- 
sented. In the interests of harmony this committee recom- 
mended that neither amendment should be adopted, but 
that the report should stand in its original form. Dr. Bacon, 
as a member of this committee, assented to the recommenda- 
tion. In explaining this action, however, another member 
of the committee took occasion to say that “every individual 
of the committee approved of the principles of Dr. Bacon’s 
resolutions.” 

After some further debate, the report in its original 
form was passed by a yea and nay vote of the corporate 
members which was unanimous—75 to 0. 

It was a notable triumph for the principles for which 
Dr. Bacon had been contending all these years. He himself 
had contributed not a little to it. 

The action of the Abolition side is to their credit, but is 
somewhat puzzling. It was really the surrender of their 
special position, and left them with no distinctive platform 
on which to stand. They belonged to that wing of the Aboli- 
tionists who had broken away from Garrison because they 
had found him unbearable, and were not ready to claim 
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that they alone were opponents of slavery, and that all the 
rest of the nation were in league to uphold it. It was the 
beginning of the assimilation of this branch of the Aboli- 
tionists to the great body of opponents of slavery, soon to 
be united in the Free-Soil, and afterward in the Republican 
party. 

The mover of the Abolition amendment was the Rev. 
Amos A. Phelps, whose book on slavery had been reviewed 
by Dr. Bacon. He had become secretary of the New York 
Antislavery Society. Feeling that the Abolitionists had 
conceded too much, he made a public statement criticizing 
the action of the Board, but stating that he would have 
been satisfied with Dr. Bacon’s resolutions. He wished to 
show that the report as passed was less decisive in its atti- 
tude toward slavery than those resolutions. 

The statement was so incorrect that it roused Dr. Bacon 
to write a series of eight letters to the Evangelist discussing 
the whole question of the relation of the Board and the 
churches to slavery. He began by giving an account of the 
meeting, and demonstrating that everything in his resolu- 
tions was definitely stated in the Report. This demonstra- 
tion was complete, and within comparatively small com- 
pass; but the principles involved had so much wider appli- 
cation than merely to the action of the Board, that the 
writer took advantage of the occasion to discuss the broader 
question of the attitude of Christians and of the church 
toward slavery. The principles involved are still of general 
application. 

Slavery, he pointed out, involved duties and responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges for the master. He cited the 
instance of his friend Thomas Clay, of Bryan County, 
Georgia, without, however, revealing his identity. Born on 
his own plantation, Clay was sent north to complete his 
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education. There he learned to regard slavery as an evil. 
He also became an earnest Christian. When he came of age 
he found himself the owner of a large plantation and some- 
thing like a hundred slaves. He wished to emancipate them 
and send them to Africa; but, on studying the situation, 
he was convinced this would do them harm rather than 
good. He therefore continued to hold them and employ 
them on his plantation, though he could have freed them, 
sold his plantation, and come north with a competent for- 
tune. He kept them under strict discipline, but provided 
for their needs, moral and spiritual as well as physical, to 
the best of his ability. At the same time he made his planta- 
tion pay, though not as much as if he had invested his 
fortune in sound northern securities. Such a man was, 
though perhaps mistaken in his course, doing his duty as 
he saw it, and should not be cast out of the church just be- 
cause he was a slaveholder. Nor was he a solitary instance; 
there were others like him. 

Yet slavery in itself is an evil system. What then has 
Christianity to do with its reformation? In one sense it has 
nothing to do; in another sense, everything. 

The question what Christianity, and especially the 
church, has to do with civil government and social relations 
is today at least as important as the reverse question, what 
the state has to do with the church. It is pretty well under- 
stood in the United States that what the state should do 
for the church is to let it alone. But what the church should 
do with regard to the state is by no means so clearly under- 
stood. In order to understand it we must clarify our con- 
ception of the purpose and method of the gospel. The 
Mosaic Law established not only a religion, but also a po- 
litical order and government. There is no church distinct 
from the state in the Old Testament. Hence the religion of 
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the Old Testament was incapable of extension; it was for 
one nation only. The Old Testament is a political book. But 
the New Testament is not. In a wonderful way, Jesus 
avoided committing himself on political questions; his 
kingdom was not of this world. Hence the New ‘Testament 
system is capable of universal extension. It addresses itself 
not to sovereigns and states as such, but to individuals, 
calling them to repentance. All that it demands of the state 
is toleration. Thus it goes preaching, leaving political in- 
stitutions to adjust themselves to the altered state of things 
where the gospel prevails. This is the distinction between 
Christianity and the Old Testament, and also between it 
and Socialism and like projects for social reform. They 
regard evil as due to bad government; Christianity pro- 
poses to make men better, and leaves its new ideas to work 
out their own effects on society. Yet the gospel was to effect 
the greatest changes in the structure of society throughout 
the world. Its progress is the pathway of revolution. 

In the apostolic age slavery of a more absolute character 
than that in the South was everywhere; but neither the 
apostles nor the churches demanded its abolition. This does 
not imply that the Bible sanctions slavery, for the simple 
reason that the Bible is not a book of politics. It does not 
undertake to reform the world by prescribing forms of 
government or "by rectifying the structure of society. It 
seeks to reconcile men to God, and leaves the social and 
civic improvement to their enlightened common sense. 

The fact that the Bible does not contradict the as- 
tronomy of its day is no argument against Newton or La- 
place. That Jesus drafted no Declaration of Independence 
is no argument against the American Revolution. That 
Paul carried on no political agitation is no argument for 
the tyranny of the Roman Empire. So the fact that Christ 
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and his apostles did not denounce slavery is no argument 
for slavery. If the Bible sanctions slavery in the South 
now, it sanctions Roman slavery with all its horrors. More 
than that, it would also sanction Napoleon if he had made 
slaves of all the inhabitants of every country he conquered, 
and would justify the British in making slaves of every 
Southerner, if there were war and the South were con- 
quered by them. 

The apostles did, however, insist on humane treatment 
of slaves by their Christian masters. Anyone who showed a 
hard and selfish disposition was admonished, and if neces- 
sary ejected from the church. The general sentiment of 
Christians is to the same effect, and here is the key to our 
difficulty, if rightly used. If the church will insist on Chris- 
tian treatment of slaves on the part of members who are 
slaveholders, the slaves will become Christianized as well as 
civilized, and the masters will come to have an increasing 
regard for them. When once this state of mind has been 
reached emancipation will inevitably follow. 

All this depends, however, on the maintenance by the 
church of its ideals and discipline, and the question arises 
whether the churches in the South are faithful in this re- 
gard. There are reports to the contrary. Common fame 
indeed declares that there is scandalous neglect of discipline 
in this matter; the notoriety could not be greater. What 
ought to be done? 

The fellowship of the churches implies mutual responsi- 
bility as to discipline, and there are established relations 
between the northern and southern churches of various de- 
nominations. The Presbyterian General Assembly, for in- 
stance, has a general supervision over all Presbyterian 
churches. Let it take notice of this “crying fame” and de- 
mand of all presbyteries and church sessions that they 
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make due inquiry concerning it, and visit offenders with 
due censure.°* 

What would be the result? 

The worst that could happen would be the withdrawal of 
the southern churches. If they withdrew on this issue, and 
not on the question of mere ownership, they would be con- 
fessing their guilt. Such a secession would be regretted 
by few. 

But it is more probable that in some parts of the South, 
such a proceeding would be welcomed, as giving an oppor- 
tunity to churches to clear themselves of unwarranted im- 
putations, and that the rest would feel themselves shamed 
in the eyes of the world, and even in their own consciences, 
and would presently initiate reforms. 

The restriction of this proposal of discipline to those 
who maltreat their slaves, instead of having it apply to all 
slaveholders, as the Antislavery Society demands, has the 
great advantage that all who love justice and mercy, and 
really desire the abolition of slavery can unite on it, while 
there are many, including persons of the highest standing 
for learning, ability, and character, who cannot agree to 
the other. 

Another similar advantage is that the proposed action 
leaves such a slaveholder without excuse. He cannot shield 
himself behind the Bible and denounce the Abolitionists as 
overriding its provisions. Every provision of the Bible 
would be against him and he would be clearly shown to be 
dishonoring the Christian name. 

Some may think this plan too slow. Undoubtedly slavery 

3 Congregationalists could not act directly as they had no churches in 
the South; but they had close affiliations with the Presbyterians, and 
had the right to memorialize the General Assembly. Dr. Bacon urged 


that they should do so, and withdraw from their association with the 
Assembly if it failed to respond. 
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ought to be abolished sooner than it is likely to be; but 
how can we abolish it? The southern states are not like the 
British West Indies, where slavery was abolished by act of 
the British Parliament. The only way in which abolition 
can be imposed on the South is by war, and to this the 
Antislavery Society is specially averse. The peaceful aboli- 
tion of slavery can take place only as a result of a change 
of mind in the people of the South. The problem for anti- 
slavery philanthropy is how to bring about that change of 
mind and heart out of which legislative abolition must pro- 
ceed. The chief agency to effect this result must be a truly 
spiritual Christianity. 

Such was the conclusion of the series of letters. They had 
been written for the Evangelist, which was a Presbyterian 
paper, in the hope that they might influence the New School 
Presbyterian General Assembly, which was soon to meet, 
to take action in accordance with Dr. Bacon’s proposal. 
They attracted sufficient attention to warrant their being 
published in book form, and this was done. In order to give 
a more complete exposition of his views, Dr. Bacon in mak- 
ing up the book prefixed to them those articles of his on 
slavery that have already been described, almost exactly as 
they had first appeared in the Christian Spectator. He 
also added a preface which closed with a striking summary 
of his arguments. Several quotations have already been 
made from it, which have a special bearing with regard to 
its influence on one of its readers. The result was by no 
means a systematic treatise on slavery, but merely a col- 
lection of essays on various phases of the subject. At this 
time no systematic treatise on the subject existed, aside 
from Professor Dew’s peculiar work. The Essays fur- 
nished, in fact, the best available treatment for one who 
wanted to get to the bottom of the question. 
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extensive sale; nor did the General Assembly take the ac- 
tion Dr. Bacon desired. Nevertheless, the book found one 
reader famous for wanting to get at the bottom of things. 
He read the book twice over, and it had, as he said years 
later, much to do in shaping his own thinking on the sub- 
ject of slavery. This man was Abraham Lincoln. He was 
then a lawyer practicing in Springfield, Illinois, and a 
candidate for Congress. He was elected in the following 
November (1846). The question of slavery had become of 
immediate political interest because of the annexation of 
Texas and the impending Mexican War. 

Just how the book came to Lincoln’s attention is matter 
for conjecture, since it had no wide circulation. There was 
a Mr. Crosby, of Springfield, who was at the meeting of 
the American Board at Brooklyn, as an honorary member, 
who might have purchased it; but the more probable con- 
nection would appear to be through Beaumont Parks, Dr. 
Bacon’s uncle, who was then a school-teacher in Spring- 
field. Mr. Parks had not met his nephew since their separa- 
tion at Mackinac Island, when Dr. Bacon was a little child, 
but letters were occasionally exchanged between them. 

The fact that Lincoln was influenced by the book is es- 
tablished by his own words above quoted ; but the matter is 
of such interest that it is but right to give all the evidence. 
On March 12, 1865, while Lincoln was still living, Dr. 
Bacon preached two sermons on the fortieth anniversary 
of his pastorate. In the second of these he said: 


Somewhat less than twenty years ago, I published a vol- 
ume of Essays on Slavery, which I had contributed to various 
periodicals. A copy of the volume fell into the hands of a 
village lawyer in one of our great western States. He was at 
that time quite unknown to fame, but his neighbors knew him 
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well as an intelligent, sagacious, honest man, capable of great 
things and worthy of the highest trusts; and he had just been 
elected, for the first time and the last, to be their representa- 
tive in Congress. Less than four years ago, not knowing that 
he had ever heard of me, I had the privilege of an interview 
with him; and his first word, after our introduction to each 
other, was a reference to that volume, with a frank approval 
of its principles. Since then I have heard of his mentioning 
the same book to a friend of mine in terms which showed that 
it had made an impression on his earnest and thoughtful soul. 

The man to whom I refer has just been inaugurated, the 
second time, President of the United States; and his illus- 
trious name is forever associated with the proclamation which 
sealed the doom of slavery. I am not vain enough to think that 
his great mind, so earnest in the love of justice, so confident 
in the conviction that right must finally prevail against 
wrong, so far-seeing in the discernment of principles and their 
bearings, needed any guidance from me; but it is something to 
think of in this review of forty years, that when Abraham 
Lincoln, nineteen years ago, first found himself, as an elected 
representative in Congress, face to face with slavery in its 
relation to questions of practical statesmanship, the studies 
and debates through which I had been conducted were in any 
way serviceable to him. 


The friend to whom Dr. Bacon referred at the close of 
the first paragraph of this quotation was Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, for many years pastor of the Broadway 'Taber- 
nacle in New York. A few months later, that is, on January 
20, 1866, Dr. Bacon wrote to Dr. Thompson asking to have 
the account of Dr. Thompson’s interview with the Presi- 
dent written down. 


The reminiscence [ he wrote] has occurred to me repeatedly 
and with increasing interest since Mr. Lincoln’s death. You 
will not wonder that I am desirous of having it accurately re- 
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ported and in authentic form. Perhaps I may have occasion 
some time to make use of it. 


Thereupon Dr. Thompson wrote in reply: 


I sat down the other day to recall Mr. Lincoln’s remark 
concerning your book on slavery; but finding that the inter- 
est and value of those few words depended a good deal on 
the connection, I obeyed a call which I have often had, by 
writing out the interview in full and sending it to the Con- 
gregationalist. 


The article referred to, entitled “A Talk with President 
Lincoln,” appeared in that paper in the issue of March 30, 
1866, over the signature 'T, which was used regularly by 
Dr. Thompson in his contributions to it. It was an account, 
‘from memoranda made at the time,” of a conversation 
with Lincoln in September, 1864, when his second election 
was still in doubt. The relevant passage is as follows: 


I named several prominent ministers who were exerting 
their influence to secure his re-election; among them Dr. 
Bacon of New Haven. “Bacon,” he repeated, as if trying to 
recall something, “let me see, what do I know of him? Didn’t 
he once write a book on slavery, which some of the abolitionists 
did not agree with?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Well,” he continued, “I read that book some years ago, 
and at first did not know exactly what to make of it ; but after- 
wards I read it over more carefully, and got hold of Dr. 
Bacon’s distinctions, and it had much to do in shaping my own 
thinking on the subject of slavery. He is quite a man.” 


Here is just that discriminating appraisal of the book 
that marks the authenticity of the account. 

Lincoln’s whole course with regard to slavery will also 
be found to be in accordance with the principles enunciated 
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by Dr. Bacon. To begin with, Lincoln accepts, and makes 
his own by a more concise statement, Dr. Bacon’s dictum, 
in the preface of the volume, that, if slavery is not wrong, 
nothing is wrong. For him then, that much is clear, and 
there is no need to argue about it. He has felt this for a 
long time, but there are many perplexities in connection 
with the subject, and it was a great advantage to feel that 
this fundamental proposition did not have to be proved, but 
could be assumed, provided it could be distinguished from 
the culpability of the individual slaveholder. He had known 
too many slaveholders of high character to condemn them 
wholesale. One eminent slaveholder, Alexander H. Ste- 
_phens, afterward Vice-President of the Confederacy, was 
a man whom he came later to know well, and to respect and 
admire. It followed also, as Dr. Bacon had pointed out, 
that, if the individual was not necessarily to blame for own- 
ing slaves, then it was legitimate to reimburse him for his 
loss, in case they were emancipated. It was on these prin- 
ciples that Lincoln’s whole course of action with regard to 
slavery was founded. Never an Abolitionist, nor one who 
denounced slaveholders indiscriminately, he sought always 
the way of conciliation rather than that of coercion, and, 
up to the last moment urged the colonization of the freed- 
men, and the compensation of their masters. It is that spirit 
of unfailing kindness, “twith malice toward none, with 
charity for all,” which has peculiarly endeared him to his 
countrymen. 

But Lincoln’s leadership was possible only because there 
had been developed a public sentiment in general accord 
with his own. It could not be done by the Abolitionists. 
Their indiscriminate denunciation had repelled all but a 
very few, and its effect in the North was nearly exhausted. 


They had shot their bolt. They had exasperated the South 
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and irritated the North. The exasperation of the South was 
an important factor in bringing on the war. What else they 
accomplished it is hard to say. There must be a new and 
more sober-minded constituency. The impetus to its crea- 
tion came from without in the acquisition of new territory 
as a result of the Mexican War and the struggle over the 
question whether it was to be slave or free. But the develop- 
ment of a coherent body of thought, which would hold these 
men together and enable them to meet the many different 
immediate issues of the struggle, and to draw more and 
more men to their side, was the work, not of any one mind, 
but of a group of thinkers, who were also speakers and 
writers. In this group Dr. Bacon bore an important part. 
He worked not by a mere occasional contribution but by a 
steady stream of articles as well as by participation in a 
number of important debates. The articles were written for 
the most part for the Independent, a weekly paper of which 
he was one of the founders and for quite a number of years 
the senior editor. The paper was established shortly after 
the appearance of Dr. Bacon’s book. Not long after, he 
ceased to hold that position, but when there was a single 
editor-in-chief, his position was called the most important 
editorship in the world. This was undoubtedly an exaggera- 
tion, but it was one that could not have been uttered had 
not the paper wielded remarkable influence. During the 
later years of Dr. Bacon’s editorship it was by far the 
leading religious weekly in America and wielded an influ- 
ence all over the North with which that of only a few of 
the secular papers, such as the New York Tribune, could 
be compared. 

The story of the founding of the Independent, an im- 
portant event in the life of Dr. Bacon must form the prin- 
cipal item in the next chapter. 


PART IIL. 
PUBLIC LEADERSHIP 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE FOUNDING OF THE 
INDEPENDENT 


To appreciate the circumstances which led to the founding 
of the Independent and Dr. Bacon’s part in it, some ac- 
count must be taken both of his personal environment and 
of interchurch relationships. 

The year of the American Board debate on slavery 
(1845), which gave rise to Dr. Bacon’s book on the sub- 
ject, was for him a year of increasing manifestations of 
general confidence, but also a year of perplexing family 
cares. A widower with eight children, the youngest but 
two years old and the eldest not yet of age, it was hard to 
know how to manage. The problem was solved for the time 
being by sending several of the children to stay with rela- 
tives for long visits, while his eldest daughter, Rebecca, 
presided over the household. Benjamin, the eldest son, was 
in college, but was absent during quite a little of his course 
in pursuit of health. He also was threatened with tuber- 
culosis, and the air of New Haven was supposed to be un- 
favorable to those with respiratory troubles. The domestic 
arrangements thus necessitated left the home life largely 
broken up, the more so as the father was often called away 
by religious meetings of various kinds. Among these was 
the meeting of the State Association of Congregational 
Ministers, of which in 1845 Dr. Bacon was made modera- 
tor, an honor again conferred on him in 1873. In 1845 he 
became, further, a director of the American Tract Society, 
then a body of considerable importance in the public eye. 
He was also elected a member of the New England His- 
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torical and Genealogical Society in recognition of his His- 
torical Discourses and other contributions to the early 
history of the state. 

These offices indicate the position of leadership in the 
state and among the Congregational churches generally 
which now began to be accorded to him. It was further 
attested by an urgent invitation to go to London as repre- 
sentative of the Christian Alliance, at a great Protestant 
convention. This Christian Alliance was an organization 
in process of formation in America to unite Protestants to 
combat what was felt to be a serious danger of Roman 
Catholic domination in the West, as well as in Europe. 
Immigrants of all sorts, Catholic as well as Protestant, were 
pouring into the new country, and, naturally enough, the 
Catholics were doing their utmost to establish their reli- 
gion among them. On the other hand, it was the age of 
Metternich in Europe, when Italy was groaning under the 
tyranny of Austria in alliance with the pope, and the 
Neapolitan kingdom was under a rule which Gladstone de- 
scribed as the negation of God. 

Dr. Bacon had been instrumental in the organization 
of the Alliance, and, as one of the corresponding secre- 
taries, had signed an Address or prospectus for the Alli- 
ance which had so stirred up the sovereign pontiff, Gregory 
XVI, that he had made it a special object of his denuncia- 
tion in an encyclical, dated May 8, 1844, against Bible So- 
cieties and the Christian Alliance in particular. 

This action of the pope was naturally a great encourage- 
ment to the Alliance, and Dr. Bacon, as the principal 
author of the Address, gained a fresh access of regard from 
all Protestants who knew of the incident. Lest it should be 
imagined that his anti-Catholicism was of a rabid kind, it 
may be stated that the Address was a temperate plea for 
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religious liberty in Italy and for the introduction of the 
Bible there, and that about twenty-five years later, on his 
retirement from the active pastorate, he received a letter 
from the priest of the principal Roman Catholic church in 
the city, in which the writer expressed his high regard for 
the minister as a follower of Jesus Christ who had been 
active in every good work throughout his ministry. It was 
a letter which did honor to the writer as well as to Dr. 
Bacon, who prized it highly. 

The plan that Dr. Bacon should go to London as a rep- 
resentative of the Alliance naturally attracted him, par- 
ticularly since it would afford him a much needed vacation ; 
but he finally concluded not to go. His friend, Dr. Horace 
Bushnell of Hartford, went instead, but brought back the 
report that the Evangelical Alliance, there organized, into 
which the Christian Alliance was ultimately absorbed, was 
a mere union for the sake of union, with no common object 
to which to devote its energies. Dr. Bacon was fortunate in 
having stayed at home. 

Another new responsibility laid upon him in 1844 was 
the directorship of the society for the establishment of col- 
leges in the West. It was the day of small things, and these 
“freshwater” colleges were started on what would now be 
considered preposterously small resources; but so were 
Harvard and ¥ale. The new institutions were a great in- 
fluence for good during the infancy of the West, and Dr. 
Bacon continued as a director of the work for the rest of 
his life. 

On the other hand he relinquished in 1846 an educa- 
tional position that was very dear to him, namely his mem- 
bership in the corporation of Yale College. The aged Presi- 
dent Day had resigned, and Professor Woolsey, Dr. Ba- 


con’s intimate friend and college classmate, had been 
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elected to succeed him. In order that the venerable presi- 
dent might not be left without some connection with the 
college, Dr. Bacon resigned in order to make a place for 
him, to which he was duly chosen. Eighteen years later Dr. 
Bacon was again placed on the corporation. 

The new President, though he had been trained for the 
ministry, had never been ordained. The presidency was 
considered to be a pastoral office, and Professor Woolsey 
was accordingly ordained to the ministry and installed as 
president of the college, on October 21, 1846, as part of 
the same ceremony. Dr. Bacon was chosen to preach the 
sermon. He took for his subject ‘The Bearing of the Chris- 
tian Revelation on the Intellectual Progress of Mankind.” 
It has a certain interest as setting forth that scientific in- 
quiry is the fruit of Christianity, especially of Protestant- 
ism, and that free inquiry and faithfulness to the Christian 
revelation are the foundations of education. There is no 
hint or suggestion that there could ever be any conflict be- 
tween these two principles. 

The yoke of Bacon’s added personal cares was not to be 
borne alone. Even the nearest relatives of Mrs. Bacon had 
felt that it would be right and proper for him to marry 
again, if only to provide a home for his children. He was 
naturally a lonely man, in spite of his many activities, and 
felt deeply the need of a helpmeet for himself as well as 
for his children. After the eventful meeting of the American 
Board in Brooklyn in the fall of 1845, he had gone on to 
Cleveland to make inquiries concerning some land which 
was believed to have been granted to his father, and which 
it was hoped might provide for his mother’s comfort in her 
old age, by making her less dependent on her children. The 
inquiry did not bring success. But Bacon, on his return 
journey, was requested to act as escort to a Miss Terry, 
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who had been visiting her brother in Cleveland, and was 
returning to her home in Hartford. The acquaintance de- 
veloped into a mutual regard which ripened on his part 
into a deep attachment. He hesitated, however, to ask 
Miss Terry to marry him, a widower with a large family, 
poor and with every prospect of remaining so. Indeed, he 
took a certain pride in frugal living, whereas Miss Terry 
had been brought up in affluence. Her first intimation of 
Dr. Bacon’s special regard came to Miss Terry not from 
Dr. Bacon himself but from a near relative of his to whom 
he had said enough to make it possible for her to infer the 
rest. Upon learning from this lady something of Miss 
Terry’s feeling Dr. Bacon wrote to Miss Terry asking 
her to become his wife. Miss Terry was not ready to give a 
decisive answer at first, for she had hardly been prepared 
for this proposal. But it was not long before the engage- 
ment was announced, and the wedding took place on June 
16, 1847. It was a happy marriage from the outset, each 
feeling honored in being wedded to the other. 

The period of Dr. Bacon’s engagement and the first few 
months after his marriage were filled with new cares and 
troubles. His youngest sister, Delia, had become engaged, 
as she supposed, to a graduate of the Divinity School who 
was also the private secretary of Dr. Taylor, and an in- 
mate of his home. The young man, however, not only re- 
pudiated the engagement, but permitted himself to treat 
the subject in public with ridicule, intimating that the lady 
had thrown herself at his head. To make such statements, 
whether true or false, after having assiduously cultivated 
the lady’s society, was unpardonable. Special circumstances 
made it seem imperative to Dr. Bacon that the offender 
should be brought to book. Miss Bacon was a person of 
nervous temperament, and there can be little doubt that 
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this incident contributed in bringing on that insanity which 
clouded the last years of her life. The young man had not 
been ordained as a minister, but had been licensed to preach 
by the Ministerial Association of which both Dr. Taylor 
and Dr. Bacon were members, and the question was brought 
up there, whether the young man should be admonished 
for his conduct. Dr. Taylor was strenuous in maintaining 
that no action should be taken, while Dr. Bacon upheld the 
need for investigation. The investigation was voted, and a 
committee appointed which made a prolonged inquiry. 
When its report had been presented, the Association 
adopted, by a small majority, a set of resolutions equivalent 
to the well-known verdict of a court-martial, “Not guilty ; 
but don’t do it again.” The minority entered a formal 
protest. The thought which naturally suggests itself to 
the reader is that it would have been much better to allow 
the whole matter to drop, since no action with regard to 
the young man could make matters any better for Miss 
Bacon. But there is this to be remembered. The so-called 
“license to preach” which the young man held from the 
Ministerial’ Association was a recommendation to the 
churches that he be heard in their pulpits as a fit person to 
be chosen as pastor. Of this Association Dr. Bacon was an 
active member. Could he then with self-respect continue 
to recommend such a person as he now believed this man to 
be as a suitable pastor for any church? If a church should 
consider calling such a man, and should write to Dr. Bacon, 
as so frequently happened, with regard to this man’s quali- 
fications what reply could he make consistently with the 
certificate for which he was answerable? As a matter of 
fact, such an inquiry did come to him from an educational 
institution several years afterward. He referred the in- 
quirer to some one else. The policy of doing nothing was 
not so clearly right as might appear at first glance. 
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The proceedings had been private, but there was natu- 
rally much talk and a great deal of feeling aroused when 
two men in the positions of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Bacon were 
thus arrayed against one another in a matter in which their 
personal feelings were deeply concerned. There was so 
much dissension in the church that it looked at one time as 
if Dr. Bacon must leave, and he wrote to Miss Terry offer- 
ing to release her on that account. But she refused to desert 
him in his time of trial, and gradually the feeling subsided. 
Some twelve years later, when Dr. Taylor died, Dr. Bacon 
officiated at the funeral, and his sermon on that occasion 
was published, a sufficient indication that friendly rela- 
tions between them had been resumed. 

In addition to this serious difficulty Dr. Bacon had laid 
upon him during these months the great sorrow of seeing 
his eldest son, a young man of promise, who was just com- 
pleting his college course, gradually fade away with tuber- 
culosis. He was able to graduate from college during the 
summer, but in the following January the end came. His 
father’s letters to him at the various places to which he had 
gone in search of health are pitiful in the way in which 
they aim to keep up the patient’s spirits by every possible 
honest word of encouragement, avoiding reference to un- 
favorable symptoms, but reiterating earnest and tender 
appeals to his son to commit his soul to Christ as his Savior. 
The son, though of upright character, and religiously in- 
clined, had never made any profession of his religious faith. 
According to the strict construction of the religious belief 
to which Dr. Bacon adhered, only those could be saved who, 
by the help of the Holy Spirit, had repented of all their sins 
and been fully converted by committing their souls in 
faith to Jesus Christ. So great an experience was generally 
assumed to be a conscious one. All who were not conscious ' 
of it were assumed to be unregenerate. But the assumption 
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was intolerable for Dr. Bacon with regard to such a young 
man as his son Benjamin, as it had been for many another 
faithful believer. Deeply as he desired that his son should 
have a full and conscious experience of regeneration, he 
could not but believe, and comfort himself in believing, that 
something other than the experience ordinarily regarded 
as giving evidence of regeneration would in this case be 
acceptable to God. 

It was just at the time of Benjamin’s seni that there 
appeared a little book by Dr. Bacon’s friend, Horace Bush- 
nell, entitled Christian Nurture, a volume full of consola- 
tion for one in his position, provided he could accept its 
theology. And there can be little doubt that Dr. Bacon did 
so, for he knew Bushnell well, was familiar with his thought, 
and later became his defender. The main proposition was, 
‘That the child is to grow up as a Christian, and never 
know himself as being otherwise.” It is a conception that 
is now almost universally assumed; but, logically, it was 
in irreconcilable conflict with the Calvinistic idea of total 
depravity, however much Calvinism might have been modi- 
fied by Edwards or by Nathaniel Taylor. Calvin himself 
had not been willing to carry out his idea to its logical con- 
clusion, and hold ail children of the church to be totally 
depraved until they had passed through the experience of 
conversion. Edwards had tried to hold to this belief ; it was 
the basis of his claim that what he taught was “consistent 
Calvinism.” But human nature even in New England was 
too strong for Edwards, and there was a persistent feeling 
that children who had been brought up as Christians, and 
had been generally obedient to this teaching, were to be 
so regarded. Bushnell had given expression to what was a 
very widespread feeling, as the reception of his book made 
evident. It was the final blow to Calvinism as a dominant 
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system, as well as to revivalism as the main reliance for 
the growth of the churches. The conception of the world on 
which it was based had been outgrown. Yet the fundamen- 
tal moral principle on which Calvinism was based, and for 
which it had been established, the principle of no compro- 
mise with evil, still remained, and had become part of the 
religious consciousness of the nation. The fierce but noble 
work of Calvinism was done; it was time for it to die. 
Puritanism remained, but without its harsh intolerance. 

The bereavement was to Dr. Bacon very great. Year 
after year the anniversary of his son’s death is noted in his 
diary down to the year of his own death, sometimes with 
a note such as “Eheu,” or another year, ‘“The wound still 
bleeds.”’ 

During all these experiences his work as pastor, of 
course, and also to some extent his literary work, was con- 
tinued. An account of one mood in which his preaching 
left him on one Sunday evening, May 9, 1847, is given in 
a letter to Miss Terry: 


The greatest hardship of a pastor’s life is that he has, in a 
most important sense, no Sabbath. That which shines to 
others as the day of rest is to him the day of toil. Today I have 
felt this more than I usually feel it. I had begun the prepara- 
tion of a sermon, but, after spending some time upon it, I 
grew discouraged, and laid it aside yesterday for another, the 
outline of which I had sketched a month ago, and which I 
hoped I might be able to write out with ease. This too was laid 
aside, in its turn, as impracticable for the present. So the 
Sabbath morning found me with no new preparation for 
preaching. An old sermon, however revised and improved, al- 
most always wearies me in the preaching of it more than a 
new one which I preach while my mind is still warmed with 
the glow of composition. The sermons I have given to my 
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people today have been didactic and argumentative beyond 
what my sermons usually are. They have been more instruc- 
tive than either of those would have been which I began and 
was not able to finish. And yet I have had little freedom or 
comfort in preaching them. I began the day with a discour- 
aged feeling which made me seem to myself “as one that 
beateth the air.” To preach two old sermons in that state of 
mind is a very hard day’s work indeed. . . . Perhaps this will 
give you some new idea of a minister’s professional life, and 
of the personal discouragements which enter into his experi- 
ence. It is sad for a pastor at the close of a Sabbath to feel, 
with all his weariness, that he has toiled to little purpose. In 
proportion to the grandeur of preaching is the depression 
which comes upon the mind with the sense of an inadequate 
and unsatisfactory performance. I think I have an increasing 
sense of the value of every Sabbath to my people, and an in- 
creasing desire to make every Sabbath and every sermon 
effectual. 


On the other hand, he writes later, after a brief respite 
from preaching because of a journey, that he loves to 
preach, and that he feels quite lost when deprived of the 
opportunity. Yet only at comparatively rare intervals was 
his preaching specially impressive, and then generally when 
he spoke on some broader topic than the development of 
the individual Christian character. The fact is that he had 
come to feel, probably more than he realized, that the mis- 
sion of the church was something more than merely to call 
men to repentance and the salvation of their souls. The 
social conditions in which they live must also be trans- 
formed, and it is in working for that transformation as 
well as in seeking to convert individuals, that men find their 
personal mission in life. In this Dr. Bacon at least found 
his own. A tireless worker, he did not hesitate to subordinate 
his labor for his own church to the wider field. Nor did his 
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church suffer in consequence. On the contrary it grew 
rapidly, contributing largely of its membership to found 
other churches, as the city grew, and yet keeping up its 
own membership, and giving liberally to missionary work. 

There is a sketch of him in the Herald of the Prairies, a 
western religious journal, in its issue for August 27, 1847, 
written in lively vein, from which a few extracts will illus- 
trate the position he held at the time. It says of him: 


Although one of the most powerful and impressive of the 
New England preachers, (he) has gained most of his fame 
and influence out of the pulpit. It is said that some years ago 
the Doctor was hardly appreciated in his own city till his 
brilliant efforts abroad gained him celebrity. His sway, for a 
few years past, over the religious public of New Haven and 
Connecticut pretty generally, has been as great perhaps as 
it is safe for a Congregational pastor to possess. . . . The 
great charm of his pulpit efforts lies in the exquisite propriety 
and impressiveness of the devotional service. . . . We have 
heard Dr. Bacon on sacramental occasions when we thought 
that the pomp of a Romish Cathedral could add nothing to 
the impression, while it would have broken the spell of thought- 


fulness, which was the chief element of its power. . . . There 
is a great variety in Dr. Bacon’s discourses, in the sense that 
some of them are a great deal better than others. . . . Per- 


haps he chooses to distribute his power into occasional dem- 
onstrations, from a conviction that a level of efforts, even 
though a high one, is not so effective as an occasional emi- 
nence. At any rate one often goes away from his church feel- 
ing that his admirable manner and management have enabled 
him to conduct a highly interesting and profitable service, 
with small labor of sermonizing. . . . Dr. Bacon, as well as 
Dr. Bushnell, has a birthright of wit. But the wit of the latter 
is more descriptive and affective, it approaches humor; that 
of the former is always edged and wired with sarcasm. It is 
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often biting and merciless. . . . If he could ever be spared 
from the East, we should like to see him at the head of a great 
Western University. He would do well in any position. Some- 
times we think best as a Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in a Theological Seminary, sometimes as a Senator of the 
United States, enforcing Christian principles in the great 
affairs of statesmanship. But his comprehensive and sym- 
metrical learning would make him an admirable College 
President. 


In the next issue, writing of Dr. Cox, the same writer 
makes a comparison between Dr. Cox and Dr. Bacon: 


In great assemblies Dr. Cox excites more than Dr. Bacon, 
but it may be doubted if he sways as much. The great speech 
of the latter before the American Board at Brooklyn, on the 
relations of the Board to slavery, was one of the grandest 
exhibitions of power ever made by an American Divine. Con- 
densed, stringent and acute,—it had also a broad and lofty 
sweep of view, and a simple, nervous, massive dignity of style, 
which placed it in the same class with Webster’s political and 
juridical efforts. 


Making due allowance for an enthusiasm which was 
probably youthful, the description is of value. The idea, 
however, that Dr. Bacon ever deliberately adopted a policy 
of doing anything at any religious service less than the 
best of which he was capable at the moment is, of course, 
absurd, and is, moreover, directly contradicted by the words 
quoted from his letters to Miss Terry. But his homiletic 
best at one time was a great deal better than at others. 
Generally it was a thoughtful statement, clear, methodical, 
decorous, and well argued, but not inspiring. Occasionally 
the meat of his address stirred men to their depths. 

The widening of Bacon’s conception of his work as a 
minister to include the social relations of his church, and 
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of the Congregational churches as a whole, brought with it 
inevitably a contact with political life, which hitherto he 
had avoided, like the rest of the ministers of his time. This 
was the result partly of their conception of religion, as 
primarily the means for the obtaining of future salvation, 
a very individualistic, or nonsocial conception, and partly 
because of the overthrow of the connection between church 
and state, and the anticlerical movement which had brought 
it about. This overthrow had taken place in Connecticut 
while Dr. Bacon had been in college. With the adoption in 
1818 of a state Constitution in place of the historic colonial 
Charter, “the Standing Order” ceased to exist, and the 
Congregational ministers lost that position of dominant 
influence which had been theirs from the foundation of the 
colony. For nearly a generation their influence on political 
questions remained very slight, nor were the political issues 
before the people such as greatly to excite clerical interest. 

With the Mexican War all was changed. The annexation 
of Texas, which had been the occasion of the war, was re- 
garded with aversion by the active opponents of slavery, 
as a scheme to add to its domain and to its political strength 
in Congress. ‘This roused men who had hitherto taken little 
interest in political questions. With what disapproval the 
war itself was regarded by those who disliked slavery, the 
popularity of The Biglow Papers showed. Pacifist verse 
during the World War would have met with a very differ- 
ent reception. Then the vast acquisition of territory result- 
ing from the Mexican War produced an unforeseen situa- 
tion. As early as August, 1846, when the war had little more 
than begun, the Wilmot Proviso was introduced into Con- 
gress providing that slavery should not be introduced into 
any territory that might be acquired from Mexico. It re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the New England representa- 
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tives in the House, and an overwhelming majority of all 
free state votes, but was sidetracked by the Senate. Here 
was an antislavery policy at last, on which the North could 
unite, and from its introduction may be dated the domi- 
nance of the slavery issue in political life. The issue of 
slavery led to the irrepressible conflict. The Proviso itself 
was not allowed to remain buried because of the Senate’s 
inaction. It was revived and passed again at the next ses- 
sion of the House, and again prevented from enactment 
by the Senate. Endorsed by various state legislatures, it 
was attached in the House to every measure to which it was 
_germane. Lincoln, who was in the House in 1847 and 1848, 
stated that he voted for it, in one form or another, no less 
than forty-two times. It never became law, for its enact- 
ment would have split both political parties in two; but it 
defined the issue of **Free-Soil,” which became the rallying 
point for opponents of slavery from both existing parties. 
These later formed the Republican party, which became 
the chief instrument in the overthrow of slavery. 

To such an issue as “Free-Soil” it was impossible that 
Dr. Bacon should remain indifferent. It was the working 
out along political lines of the principle which he had advo- 
cated from a religious point of view. But, deeply as he felt 
about slavery, it was not, and could not be, the only thing - 
that commanded his attention, and for the moment there 
was little that he could do with regard to it; mere agita- 
tion, the creation of excitement for the sake of excitement, 
he did not believe in. 

He was not only the minister of an important church, he 
had become a leader in the fellowship of churches to which 
he belonged because of his studies in their history and his 
activities in their behalf. In particular he had grown to 
be regarded as the foremost champion of Congregational- 
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ism as distinguished from Presbyterianism. The Congrega- 
tional principle of religious freedom and fellowship, as dis- 
tinguished from the more autocratic system of Presby- 
terianism, had become to him a matter of deep concern. It 
was not that he was unfriendly toward Presbyterians, or 
unwilling to codperate with them; on the contrary he was 
always on cordial terms with them, and counted many of 
them among his personal friends. His letters on slavery and 
the American Board had been written for the Evangelist, 
a Presbyterian paper, and he continued to write editorials 
for it as time permitted for nearly two years. 

Like other Congregationalists he freely recognized other 
organizations as Christian churches, their members as 
brethren, their ministers as fellow ministers, and was ready 
to codperate with them on an equal footing. But that did 
not imply that he regarded all churches, any more than all 
ministers or church members, as equally acceptable. He 
considered the Christian churches to have been originally 
democratic, or Congregational, in their constitution, and 
the subsequent rise of the Roman Catholic church to have 
been a corruption of this original simplicity in organiza- 
tion, as well as in doctrine and morals, the three going hand 
in hand. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, with their associates, he considered 
to have restored the primitive simplicity of the church, 
through great peril, and to have come to New England 
heroically to plant here in the wilderness a church in ac- 
cordance with the apostolic model, without priest or prel- 
ate of any kind, or any series of courts to impose its will 
upon the members. That feeble plant had grown, flourished, 
and multiplied, though it had passed through hard trials. 
A few other similar groups had come to New England, and 
their church organization had been made to conform funda- 
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mentally to that of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, though there 
had been individual and local variations. From these had 
sprung the Congregational churches of America. 

As an early editorial in the Independent set forth, Con- 
gregationalists as a body did not, properly speaking, con- 
stitute one church. They were a fellowship of churches. The 
distinction was important. The individual churches were 
not subject to some superior organization. They were in 
codperation with one another, and on important occasions 
were expected to call the neighboring churches in council, 
to advise them as to their best course. But the advice was 
not a command, though it was usually followed. The word 
“church” was reserved for the individual church, or for the 
Church of Christ as a whole, which these churches did not 
claim to constitute by themselves. They recognized other 
organizations as Christian churches, but not as “The 
Church of Christ.” To call an organization of churches a 
church, was either to claim that it was the one true Church, 
or else to acknowledge itself to be a sect, that is a body of 
Christians accepting into its membership only those who 
conformed to its special peculiarities. Neither of these posi- 
tions was Congregationalism willing to accept. It aimed to 
be unsectarian, that is, to receive into its fellowship anyone 
whom it recognized as a Christian, subject to no other 
regulation than that of the gospel itself. Its earliest 
churches had been organized with no creeds, the basis of 
the church being an agreement to live together as Chris- 
tians, called a covenant. Nor had they given to these 
churches any sectarian name. They were known at first as 
the Church of Christ in Plymouth, or Salem, or Boston, or 
New Haven, or wherever they might be located. Later, 
when there was more than one church in a place, the earlier 
one was known as “The First Church.” Dr. Bacon’s church, 
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for instance, was, and still is, “The First Church of Christ” 
in New Haven, though better known as Center Church. It 
was only as other churches arose in New England, not in 
fellowship with those first planted there, that the name 
Congregational came to be applied to the original churches. 
In England the corresponding churches were known until 
recent times as Independent. The Pilgrim Fathers had 
separated themselves from the Anglican establishment be- 
cause they did not recognize it as properly speaking a 
Christian church, since it admitted people to its communion 
without regard to their regenerate character, including 
many who had little claim to being true Christians. 

The test, among the early Congregationalists, as to 
what constituted a true Christian, was much too rigid, as 
the event proved, and at the time of the Unitarian contro- 
versy, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, creeds 
were adopted by many of the churches as a test of church 
membership. But even these creeds applied only to mem- 
bership in a particular church, they had no general au- 
thority, and, indeed, differed one from another. They were 
intended to exclude only those whom the church did not 
recognize as Christians, and they soon ceased to be insisted 
on with strictness. As tests they have now been mostly done 
away with, though often retained on the books as mile- 
stones of doctrinal progress. Notwithstanding all this, the 
original purpose to receive all who were truly Christians, 
and to maintain the simplicity and the catholicity of the 
apostolic churches was still adhered to. The aim of these 
churches was to be undenominational, and wherever Union, 
or undenominational churches have been established, they 
are but Congregational churches under another name. 

With these fundamental principles of Congregational- 
ism Dr. Bacon was in agreement heart and soul. He be- 
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lieved in them not only as the principles on which the 
apostolic churches were founded, but also as the principles 
of freedom and righteousness, which had achieved much 
thus far, and must prove the principles of ultimate or- 
ganization among Christian churches, and to a consider- 
able measure in political life as well. He was much troubled, 
however, by the fact that, outside of New England, a very 
large proportion of the Congregationalists who had left 
their native soil were becoming Presbyterians, and the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy in religion were being 
lost to sight to that extent. 

In explanation of the founding of the Independent, the 
next great event in Dr. Bacon’s career, some further details 
of the historical developments already mentioned will be in 
order. 

Among the various Protestant bodies to take root in the 
new soil of America the Presbyterians stood nearest to the 
Congregationalists in their conception of the Christian life. 
They were of the same Puritan stock, and had differed from 
the Congregationalists at first only in their form of govern- 
ment. In the ordinary conduct of worship there was little 
difference, but the Presbyterian body was governed by the 
presbytery, as its name implied, rather than by the local 
churches. The presbytery consisted of the ministers of a 
district, whether in charge of a church or not, and of one 
lay elder from each local church. It exercised considerable 
authority over the local churches and their ministers. Over 
the presbytery stood the synod and over that the General | 
Assembly. Embodied in the general constitution was the 
Westminster Confession, a thoroughly Calvinistic state- 
ment of belief, to which all ministers were required to give 
their assent. 

Presbyterians began to come to this country soon after 
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its first settlement, but in no great numbers till near the 
end of the seventeenth century, when their immigration 
became more active, and about twenty years later they be- 
gan to arrive by shiploads, especially from the North of 
Ireland, which they had colonized from Scotland. Like the 
Pilgrims they came because of religious oppression, and 
were welcomed as brethren by the New Englanders. Some 
of them settled in New Hampshire, but the great majority 
of them went to the regions south and west of New England. 
The principal point of contact between the two forms of 
Puritanism was the vicinity of New York City, where a 
number of the Presbyterians had settled, and where they 
were joined by some Congregationalists from New Eng- 
land, who had migrated thither. Churches were organized, 
some of them distinctly Congregational, others with a more 
Presbyterian bias. They were all, at first, independent 
churches, there being no presbytery, and the question 
whether a church was to be regarded as Congregational or 
Presbyterian depended partly on the name, partly on the 
degree of authority which the officers of the church were 
permitted to exercise, a matter on which the earlier Con- 
gregational churches had varied somewhat in theory and 
practice. A ministers’ meeting was organized which gradu- 
ally acquired the name and authority of a presbytery, and 
after various vicissitudes, this developed into the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, with subordinate presbyteries, 
and out of the synod there developed later the General 
Assembly. 

The movement had been encouraged in its beginning by 
New England ministers, who were more concerned, up to 
the time of the Revolution, with the uniting of Puritan 
churches against the possible encroachment of the Church 
of England than with the maintenance of one form of 
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Puritanism rather than another. What the Puritans feared 
was the establishment of an Anglican bishopric in America, 
as a first step toward making the Church of England the 
established church of America. Many of the best of the 
Presbyterian ministers came from New England, and Con- 
gregationalists coming from New England naturally be- 
came connected with Presbyterian churches, as there were 
no Congregational churches for them to join. The Presby- 
terians expressed their sense of the affiliation of the two 
bodies by inviting delegates from the Connecticut General 
Association of Ministers to sit in their General Assembly, 
and sending delegates in return. Later they extended the 
same privilege to Associations in other New England states. 
It might seem that there was a disparity between an Asso- 
ciation of a single small state, and a General Assembly that 
was supposed to include the whole nation; but, as a matter 
of fact, in point of numbers, the Connecticut Association 
was much the larger body when the custom was established. 

The special affiliation with Connecticut was due in part 
to its proximity to New York, but also to the fact that the 
Saybrook Platform had been established in Connecticut in 
1709, in advance of any direct Presbyterian influence. By 
this Platform the churches were requested to unite them- 
selves by counties into “consociations,” and their ministers 
into associations. Delegates from the local ministers’ asso- 
ciations were also to form a General Association. Most of 
the churches and ministers complied with this request, 
which was sanctioned by the legislature, and the organiza- 
tions thus sanctioned were formed. Of the “Articles for the 
Administration of Church Discipline,” by which these 
bodies were constituted Dr. Bacon himself wrote in his 
Thirteen Historical Discourses 3 
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The “Articles,” by whomsoever penned, were obviously a 
compromise between the Presbyterian interest and the Con- 
gregational; and like most compromises, they were (I do not 
say by design) of doubtful interpretation. Interpreted by a 
Presbyterian, they might seem to subject the churches com- 
pletely to the authoritative government of classes or presby- 
teries, under the name of consociations. Interpreted by a 
Congregationalist, they might seem to provide for nothing 
more than a stated council, in which neighboring churches, 
voluntarily confederate, should consult together, and the 
proper function of which should be not to speak imperatively, 
but, when regularly called, to “hold forth light” in cases of 
difficulty or perplexity. The churches, though they gradually 
came into the arrangement, were jealous of it; and in this 
[| New Haven] county, where the influence of Davenport in 
favor of the simplest and purest Congregationalism was still 
felt, they refused to adopt the Platform till they had put 
upon record their strict construction of it. 


Other counties leaned the other way. Even in Hartford, the 
churches, shortly after the Revolution, were sometimes 
called Presbyterian instead of Congregational, and Fair- 
field County, the one adjacent to New York, was disposed 
to give them their most Presbyterian interpretation. It is 
not to be wondered at then that Presbyterians were inclined 
to regard Congregationalists as a local variety of Presby- 
terians. 'T’o convinced Presbyterians the local variety would 
necessarily appear inferior. That there was a highly im- 
portant principle of church government involved, having 
aspects both moral and political, they could hardly be ex- 
pected to recognize, since so many Congregationalists were 
ready to overlook the difference. 

It might seem that the effect of the Revolution would be 
to strengthen the cause of democracy in the Congregational 
churches; but that was far from its immediate result. The 
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Revolution brought about a social upheaval which greatly 
alarmed the Congregational leaders, as it seemed to them 
to threaten mob rule and irreligion. The thought of democ- 
racy without righteousness horrified them, particularly as 
manifested in the excesses of the French Revolution, and it 
tended to make them less confident of the merits of democ- 
racy even in church government. Moreover, the Unitarian 
movement came to a head early in the nineteenth century. 
It carried off the principal churches along the Massachu- 
setts seaboard, and the Congregational organization had 
been unable to prevent it. No other recourse seemed open to 
it than to separate from the unorthodox churches and to 
erect barriers in the form of creeds against the admission 
of heretical candidates for membership. This had to be 
done by individual churches. In the Presbyterian fellow- 
ship, however, the Westminster Confession was received as 
its standard of faith. This seemed to provide a greater 
safeguard against heresy than could the action of any in- 
dividual Congregational church. 

In consequence of these conditions there was developed in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, an inclination 
toward Presbyterianism, especially among the more con- 
servative Congregationalists. It was regarded as a bulwark 
of orthodoxy, and also as more efficient than Congrega- 
tionalism in guarding the welfare of churches in new and 
sparsely settled districts, where people were not well ac- 
quainted with one another, were not accustomed to working 
together, and were easily imposed upon by ministers of 
doubtful character. 

This question of the evangelization of the West was of 
evident importance. Settlers from New England were pour- 
ing into the West, as well as multitudes from the Old 
World, not a few of them of Presbyterian antecedents, at- 
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tracted by its fertile lands. Many of the Scotch-Irish also 
had settled before the Revolution in the mountainous dis- 
trict, from Pennsylvania southward, which then formed the 
frontier of the Colonies, and from them too there was a 
migration westward. All over the new country, people of 
Presbyterian and of Congregational antecedents found 
themselves in contact. 

To meet these conditions a Plan of Union was adopted in 
1801, which provided a modus vivendi. Churches of one de- 
nomination were to be free toemploy ministers of the other, 
and in mixed churches an arrangement was made which 
was as fair to both sides as it could well be. Yet the arrange- 
ment worked overwhelmingly in favor of the Presbyterians. 
In the half-century of its duration something like two thou- 
sand churches, Congregational in origin and usage, be- 
came Presbyterian, principally in Western New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the Plan was repudiated by the Old School sec- 
tion of the Presbyterians, at the time of their disruption. 
It was said at the time that Congregationalism was a stream 
which rose in New England, flowed West, and emptied into 
Presbyterianism. 

To Dr. Bacon this was deplorable. The effort of the 
Congregationalists to be unsectarian was causing them to 
be absorbed by a denomination ready to exclude Christians 
not of its own type. The nonsectarian spirit was defeating 
its own purpose in following such a course, and the demo- 
cratic principle in religious affairs was suffering a severe 
setback. Protestants, instead of drawing nearer to union 
by this policy, were getting farther away from it. As Bacon 
wrote a few years later, in 1859,’ “The only visible union 

2 Historical Discourse at the Celebration of the One Hundred and 
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attainable, or really desirable, is to be found, not in the 
Presbyterian idea of government over churches, but in the 
Congregational idea of the communion of churches.” 

In reality the influx of Congregationalists into Presby- 
terianism had not resulted in greater unity, but the con- 
trary. It had been the chief cause for the break between 
the Old School and the New, which had split the Presby- 
terian body into two nearly equal parts. The New England 
ministers who had entered the Presbyterian body had 
brought with them their New England theology. In the 
dearth of competent ministers from Scotland they were 
made welcome, notwithstanding; but from the first there 
were a number of the Scotch who regarded these new views 
with suspicion as not strictly in accordance with the West- 
minster Confession. Already before the Revolution this 
dissidence had brought about one disruption, though this 
had been brought to a formal reconciliation on the basis of 
the acceptance of the Confession by the ministers as the 
confession of faith of the fellowship and “‘as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” This 
acceptance was not intended to involve indorsement of 
every word of the Confession as without error. The clause 
“for the substance thereof,” was inserted to guard against 
this. But it left but a narrow margin of dissent. 

The New England theology, terrible as it was in some 
of its aspects, was, as already shown, a progressive the- 
ology. Having first posited a freedom of the will which was 
very practical to its propounders, however illusory it may 
seem to us, it proceeded to deny the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, without, however, denying the sinfulness of all men. 
Sin, it declared, was a personal act, which could not be im- 
puted to another who had not committed it. Again it de- 
clared that Christ died for all men, and not simply for the 
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elect. Theoretically this doctrine of “unlimited atonement” 
would seem to make little difference, since only the elect 
were to be saved, but practically it was of great importance 
in enabling the preacher to call upon all men everywhere 
to repent. 

On these three points Old School Presbyterians made 
their principal attack. The new views gave an immense 1m- 
petus to the work of evangelization ; but the conservatives 
claimed that the conversions were superficial and not genu- 
ine. Probably some of them were; yet the moral tone among 
the New School men was quite as high as among those of 
the Old School. Indeed on the slavery question their con- 
sciences were much more alert. But the Old School men 
regarded the New England theology as subversive of Cal- 
vinism, which had been for centuries the bulwark of their 
faith; and in this view they were right, though the earlier 
New England theologians gloried in calling their belief 
“Consistent Calvinism.” The living principle of no com- 
promise with evil, which had given vitality to the Puritan 
faith was not only preserved, but enlarged in its activity 
by the new forms of statement coined by the New England 
theology. But this the Old School Presbyterians could not 
be expected to see. They identified the kernel with the husk, 
as has been done so often before and since. Three times they 
endeavored to exorcise the “new divinity” by the trial for 
heresy of eminent New School ministers, Albert Barnes, 
George Duffield, and Lyman Beecher. Each time they 
failed, though in the case of Lyman Beecher there was the 
additional grievance that he was the close friend of Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor of New Haven, whose doctrines seemed 
to the Old School men far beyond the bounds of toleration. 

Then came the disruption and the repudiation, on the 
part of the Old School, of the Plan of Union. This was 
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a definite rebuff to all Congregationalists. It was also a 
clear indication that any hope of uniting evangelical Prot- 
estants under the banner of Presbyterianism was futile. 
Not even the Presbyterians themselves had this aim; for, 
in the agreement entered into to form the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia it had been declared that when any 
matter which the body should judge to be indispensable in 
doctrine and Presbyterian government should be deter- 
mined by major vote, those conscientiously unable to sub- 
mit should peaceably withdraw, without attempting to 
make any schism. The spirit of the provision is kindly, but 
it implies that there might be good Christians whom the 
Presbyterian church would prefer not to have in its ranks. 
This was not the catholic purpose to include all Christians 
which was fundamental to the Congregational conception. 
It was distinctively sectarian, and militated against a gen- 
eral union among Protestants, however vigorous the growth 
of Presbyterianism might be.* 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Con- 
gregationalists began to be more doubtful of the wisdom 
of the Plan of Union, and to ask themselves whether their 
democratic system was not, after all, to be preferred to the 
seemingly more efficient Presbyterian polity. The embodi- 
ment of the Westminster Confession in the fundamental 
articles of the Presbyterian church was seen to have dis- 
advantages great enough to offset any good which it might 
seem to have possessed. The old principle of the right of 
the individual church to administer its.own affairs, includ- 
ing standards of orthodoxy, with the advice, but not the 
dictation, of neighboring churches was visibly endangered. 
If churches ceased to be within the pale of orthodox fellow- 


38 For a modern attempt to define Presbyterianism in these sectarian 
terms see J. G. Machen, Christianity and Liberalism (1927). 
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ship, as the Unitarian churches were considered to be, dic- 
tation would not bring them back. On the other hand, the 
Taylor and Tyler controversy, which so nearly caused a 
breach in Connecticut, would undoubtedly have brought 
disruption had there been any attempt at coercion. Con- 
gregational polity had safely passed this crisis, while the 
corresponding controversy among the Presbyterians had 
split their church in two. 

The Westminster Confession was held in high respect by 
most Congregationalists, but they were not disposed to re- 
gard it as the final word in religious thought. They felt 
that the contributions of their own religious thinkers were 
improvements on the older Calvinism, of vital importance 
in enabling it to brmg men to repentance, and in pre- 
venting religion from becoming a dead formalism. And 
they were not disposed to bind themselves to adherence, 
even in a somewhat general sense, to this formula, already in 
some measure outgrown. In a word, they stood for pro- 
gressive orthodoxy, though that expression was not yet 
coined. Moreover, there was a disposition in some Presby- 
terian churches to suppress discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion by authority of the session, the governing board of the 
local church. Men of Congregational training were dis- 
posed to resent this. The weekly prayer meeting had be- 
come to them’a forum for the discussion of moral and reli- 
gious questions, and to forbid there the discussion of the 
most important of living moral issues was an important 
curtailment of the right of free speech. A church quarrel 
on this question in the Broadway Tabernacle, a Presby- 
terian church in New York, had resulted in its disruption. 
The property was sold, and a Congregational church was 
established in it having the same name. This was in 1840, 
just after the general Presbyterian disruption. Four years 
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later the Church of the Pilgrims was established in Brook- 
lyn, and then, after another three years, Plymouth Church. 
Their names betoken their Congregational affiliation. 

There was no enmity toward Presbyterians in the or- 
ganization of these churches. Their founders were as 
friendly toward Presbyterians as ever, but there was the 
growing sense of the value of the Congregational order and 
its freedom. There was plenty of room in places like Brook- 
lyn and New York for churches of both kinds. Neverthe- 
less, the Presbyterians regarded these new churches as in- 
truders. They had been recruiting their ranks so long from 
incoming Congregationalists that they had come to regard 
it as their prerogative. 

The situation in New York was typical of conditions far- 
ther west, especially in the newer settlements beyond the 
Mississippi. Congregationalists were no longer so indiffer- 
ent as they used to be whether the new churches to be 
formed, with which they were to unite, were Presbyterian 
or Congregational. The settlers were not theologians, but 
the autocratic methods of the Presbyterian polity, which 
had resulted in such a disruption of the whole body, repelled 
them. They preferred the freer atmosphere of the way of 
their forefathers. But they lacked encouragement and guid- 
ance, and it was for the sake of this that they were asking 
for a newspaper, which should uphold them in their course. 

It was in response to this desire, in New York and in the 
West, that the Independent was projected. Its founders and 
promoters were three Brooklyn business men, Henry C. 
Bowen, S. B. Chittenden, and Seth B. Hunt. Of these, 
Henry C. Bowen, a very enterprising man, was the most 
active. He was also one of the principal founders of the 
newly formed Plymouth Church, and had been enthusiastic 
in securing Henry Ward Beecher as its minister. Probably, 
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however, because he was so new to his position, Mr. Beecher 
was not then invited to become one of the editors of the new 
journal, though he soon became its “star” correspondent. 
It was to the other two Congregational pastors of greater 
New York, the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, and the Rev. R. S. Storrs of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, that the founders turned for members of the 
editorial board. 

An essential point in starting the enterprise was felt 
to be that Dr. Bacon, as foremost representative of the 
standpoint of the paper, should become its senior editor. 
Mr. Thompson had been a pastor in New Haven before 
going to New York, and was on specially friendly terms 
with Dr. Bacon. In writing to him on December 23, 1847, 
Mr. Thompson said: 


Our newspaper project develops itself slowly. There is a 
difficulty in obtaining a business manager. . . . There is but 
one opinion as to the most competent Editor for such a paper. 
I was asked the other day whether you could be induced to 
take charge of a daily paper in this city, to be independent in 
politics and of a high moral and even religious tone. . . . The 
inquiry serves to show what path of duty and of influence 
others are disposed to mark out for you. 


There were more delays, but in the following September 
there came a letter from Mr. Thompson saying: 


I write to you on important business, anticipating a favor- 
able reply. The project of a Congregational newspaper here 
awaits only your assent to be consummated. Do not be 
startled, for I am not about to extend to you a call to leave 
your people and take up your abode in New York. The pro- 
posal is simply this: that you will suffer your name to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Storrs and myself as an Editor, and that you 
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will furnish one third of the editorial matter, say on an aver- 
age a column per week. For this I am authorized to offer you 
$400 per annum, not conditioned upon the success of the 
paper, but guarantied by Messrs. Hunt, Bowen & Chittenden, 
the proprietors. If the paper is profitable you shall receive 
$500 if not more; but $100 a quarter will be punctually paid. 

I shall not enter into details about the plan of the paper, 
for that will depend upon you as much as upon any one. We 
wish you to come down at your earliest convenience for con- 
sultation, at the expense of the concern. A monthly visit may 
be necessary for this purpose. I have assumed that you would 
consent to this arrangement, and I trust that you will make 
no objection. Please write me by return of mail. 


Writing again the next day he says: 


We shall have a department of political ethics; (we are 
all free-soilers) we shall dispense with murders, suicides and 
stale prices current, and shall give fresh religious intelligence 
from every denomination of Christians and from all parts of 
the world: we shall endeavor to indoctrinate young Christians 
by consecutive teaching ; we shall review the acts of great cor- 
porations, ecclesiastical and benevolent; we shall expound 
and advocate the principles of Congregationalism without 
bigotry, and shall speak the truth in love. 

You will like the paper of course, for it will be very much a 
reflection of your own mind. Without leaving your post or 
adding materially to your labors, you will thus have a com- 
manding influence over ministers and people, especially in the 
West, and will do more than in all your former life for the 
spread of the truth. 

Can you not come down and spend a day in consultation 
next week? Please write me, that I may make arrangements, 
and come immediately to my house. Bring if you can the open- 
ing article with you, explanatory of our views. We shall not 
delay to issue a prospectus. : 
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Dr. Bacon went to New York, as invited, but the some- 
what unexpected death of the then editor of the New Eng- 
lander made him hesitate about accepting this new respon- 
sibility, attractive as it was, with all the extra load which 
the condition of the New Englander implied. In view of 
this, Mr. Chittenden, one of the proprietors, and a personal 
friend, wrote to him, saying: 


Without presuming to throw light into the path of your 
duty relative to “The Independent” I feel constrained to say 
—since your decision is delayed—that all the gentlemen in- 
terested as proprietors feel a great and growing interest in 
the matter and are asking anxiously why you hesitate? 

The truth is every day brings new evidence that the paper 
is needed and will do good work. Without your name and in- 
fluence I have no expectation that we can proceed. With them 
we all expect the most gratifying results. 

I hope you will decide in favor of the movement, and I feel 
at liberty to say that, in that event, your efforts and labors 
will be duly appreciated by all concerned. 


This letter must have turned the balance, for Dr. Bacon 
consented almost immediately thereafter. But the whole 
enterprise was nearly wrecked at the last moment by his 
stipulation that there should be no formal announcement 
of the names of the editors, while Mr. Storrs made it a 
condition of his becoming an editor that there should be 
one, with Dr. Bacon’s name first, as primus inter pares. Dr. 
Bacon was the one to give way, and it is evident that Mr. 
Storrs was quite right. Some one ought to be publicly re- 
sponsible for such utterances as were to come from the 
Independent. The matter would not be worth mention but 
for the sidelight it throws on Dr. Bacon’s ways. He never 
wrote a word that he was not ready to put his name to, if 
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there were occasion ; but he seems to have regarded it as in 
better taste not to put his name forward unless there were 
some special occasion for it. This was the older tradition, 
but it was better served in the breach than in the observance. 

The attraction that the position had for Dr. Bacon may 
seem to have been rather meager from a pecuniary point 
of view; but with him that view was never primary, and the 
compensation offered was about four times as much as he 
was receiving from the Evangelist, for not very much more 
work, with much greater responsibility. It seems to have 
been regarded as a fair price by the others concerned, and, 
judging by the returns from similar enterprises, to have 
been all that the venture warranted. 

The first number of the Independent appeared on De- 
cember 7, 1848, with an “opening article explanatory of 
our views” prepared by Dr. Bacon and signed by the three 
editors. The paper, like others of its day, was made up of 
one great sheet, folded double, so as to make four pages. 
The two outside pages, the first and the last, were devoted 
to miscellaneous matter and advertisements, while the two 
inside pages held the news columns and the editorials. The 
“opening article” was printed first as the leading editorial, 
and then was kept standing for a number of weeks on the 
first page for the benefit of new subscribers. It stated that 
the undertaking was due to an increasing demand from 
the growing body of churches in New York, city and state, 
and in “‘the great and free Northwest,” a demand “founded 
on the great New England principle of CONGREGA- 
TIONAL INDEPENDENCE,” coming from many in 
sympathy with them “for some popular exposition, of cur- 
rent ecclesiastical and religious questions, and of all the 
progress of our times as seen from the position of that great 
principle.” 
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On the other hand [it continued] this Journal is not estab- 
lished as the organ of any ecclesiastical body, or of any sect 
or party—new school or old school. We are Congregational- 
ists ; but we do not undertake to be representatives of Congre- 
gationalism. We have our own opinions on questions in theol- 
ogy, but we are not the champions of any man’s “scheme,” 
or metaphysical system, or the views set forth from any chair 
of theology. The Independent, then, is not to be held respon- 
sible for any opinions but its own, in matters of church polity 
or of theological doctrine. 

It is not quite unnecessary, in such times as these, to add 
that this Journal is not in the interest of any political party. 
On political questions, as they involve great moral principles, 
or affect great moral interests, we expect to utter our opin- 
ions plainly; but no political party has any right or interest 
in our columns. The great issue now before the people of the 
United States—the question by the side of which all other 
political questions sink into insignificance—is the question of 
the extension and perpetuation of Slavery by the sovereign 
authority of the Union. In the discussion of this question we 
hope to bear our part. No aspect or bearing of it is too 
secular to be considered in a religious newspaper. We take 
our stand for free soil, wherever Congress has power to legis- 
late. Yet our journal is not committed to the “free-soil party.” 
We have to do with principles, not with candidates. In the 
same way, other questions of national and State legislation 
will receive attention. . . . All questions about crimes and 
punishment are moral questions, and are to be discussed ac- 
cordingly, without. reference to party interests or party 
pledges. 


It was a noteworthy address. Referring to it over thirty 
years later, on the occasion of Dr. Bacon’s death, the In- 
dependent spoke of it as “fan address to the public, the like 
of which was never penned before, and certainly has not 
been since.” 
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sition, which beset the editors on all sides, coming, in Dr. 
Bacon’s case, at least, even from members of his own church. 
The trouble arose, as may be imagined, not from the posi- 
tion the paper had taken on ecclesiastical questions, but 
for its stand for Free-Soil. As was pointed out by another 
speaker at the time of Dr. Bacon’s death, this was not due 
to any change in the views of the senior editor, but to a 
change in circumstances. Until recently the slavery ques- 
tion had been more or less academic, and the views of all 
but the most virulent reformers had been regarded with 
tolerance. But, as the result of the Mexican War and the 
Wilmot Proviso, it had become what Dr. Bacon called it, 
“the question by the side of which all other political ques- 
tions sink into insignificance.” Politics were in fact in great 
turmoil, business was upset, and the welfare, even the life, 
of the nation was felt to be in danger. At such times, when 
there were many who wanted peace at almost any price, 
those who were opposed to such a policy, and said so, were 
sure to be abused. Speaking in 1865, at his fortieth anni- 
versary, Dr. Bacon said of this time: 


From the beginning of my official ministry, I spoke without 
reserve, from the pulpit. and elsewhere, against slavery as a 
wrong and a curse, threatening disaster and ruin to the na- 
tion. Many years I did this without being blamed, except as 
I was blamed for not going far enough. Not a dog dared to 
wag his tongue at me for speaking against slavery. I have 
always held and always asserted the same principles on that 
subject which I held and asserted at the beginning. Yet you 
know how I have been blamed and even execrated, in these later 
years, for declaring, here and elsewhere, the wickedness of 
buying and selling human beings, or of violating in any way 
those human rights which are inseparable from human nature. 
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I make no complaint in making this allusion; all reproaches, 
all insults endured in the conflict with so gigantic a wicked- 
ness against God and man, are to be received and remembered 
not as injuries but as honors. 


As may be inferred from the attacks that were made on 
it, the Independent became an important organ of public 
opinion almost from the start and soon became the leading 
religious paper of the country, at a time when religious 
papers exercised more influence on general public questions 
than is the case today. Aside from Greeley’s Weekly T'rib- 
une, they were almost the only journals which had more 
than a local circulation. The Independent, because of its 
unimpeachable orthodoxy combined with its broad and 
tolerant attitude on denominational questions, its firm yet 
temperate stand on the slavery question, and the general 
ability with which it was edited, soon gained a wide circula- 
tion. One of its special attractions was the weekly letter 
from Henry Ward Beecher, signed with a star, which gave 
rise to the expression, “star correspondent.” Beecher was 
then in the ascendent, and his letters were eagerly read. 

Opposition was, indeed, not wanting, and for a time it 
was sharp. At the time of Dr. Bacon’s death, Dr. Storrs, 
his former colleague, eminent in the Congregational min- 
istry, wrote in the Independent : 


There were times in the early history of The Independent 
when the intensity of feeling against it, in important and 
prominent circles, was like the very blast of a furnace; when 
men who took it, who even casually read it, were regarded as 
hopeless and intractable radicals; and when to be its senior 
editor was to be a target, in the press and on the platform, 
for many missiles angrily hurled. I have no doubt that nature 
was very helpful to grace in the quiet composure with which 
Dr. Bacon bore such assaults. 
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Sure of the rightness of his cause, and with increasing 
support from the readers of the paper, such assaults did 
not depress him, but stimulated him to put forth his most 
telling replies. He sought to settle quarrels rather than to 
make them, but he wanted them settled “right,” and there 
can be no doubt that he rejoiced in battle for that end. 

Dr. Storrs, in the article referred to, told also of their 
experience together on the editorial board. After speaking 
of the friendliness of their relations, he says of Dr. Bacon: 


His mind was not only fertile in suggestions; it was cer- 
tainly the quickest mind, in the grasp and measurement of any 
thought expressed by another, which I have met. . . . I 
know that Dr. Thompson felt, as I did; that hardly any men- 
tal stir or moral stimulation could be keener or more delight- 
ful than that which came to us in those Beekman-Street rooms, 
when some large topic had to be considered, and the course of 
the paper concerning it settled. I was the youngest in the 
group, and the least important; but I went home often feeling 
as if electric currents had secretly mingled with my blood. 


Dr. Storrs further referred to his colleague’s intimate 
knowledge of the history of the country and its present 
conditions both religious and political, as well as to his 
wide acquaintance with the best literature, all of which 
were, “for our purposes . . . of a value quite inexpres- 
sible.” He continues: 


As a writer, for the effective impression of his thought, Dr. 
Bacon at his best seemed to me then, has seemed to me ever 
since, of a nearly unsurpassed excellence. The easy, elegant, 
rapid and powerful movement of his mind appeared to force 
words without an effort to do his bidding, till they dropped 
into sentences terse, clear-cut, and epigrammatic, or flowing 
in melodious beauty, as if it had been spontaneously done, 
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without particular forethought or care. He wrote best, I 
always thought, under strong pressure. . . . What disturbed 
or manacled others only stimulated him, and his keenest and 
most pungent discussions of subjects were sometimes pro- 
duced while various voices were speaking in the room, and 
the printer’s devil was waiting impatient for his copy. His 
self-poise seemed never impaired by such untoward incidents, 
and the sheets would go to the boy’s hand, one after another, 
with hardly an erasure or change from first to last. Yet, when 
the sentences so rapidly, easily, smoothly written, came to 
be read, in the next day’s columns, they were often rich with 
allusion, brilliant with wit, ringing and rhythmic in their 
cadence, as if they had been laboriously prepared in the still 
air of delightful studies. 


But, though Dr. Bacon was undoubtedly the leading 
spirit in the editorial board, its other members were men of 
importance. Both Dr. Thompson and Dr. Storrs did their 
full share of the work and rose to be men of distinction. 
The brilliant but erratic Beecher has already been men- 
tioned, and the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, a veteran antislavery 
worker, though not of the Garrison stripe, was the efficient 
office editor. It was expressly understood, however, that 
he was in no way responsible for the editorial policy of the 
paper. 

They were an able staff, and for thirteen years they 
worked together efficiently, and almost always harmoni- 
ously, during that period of terrible stress and agitation 
which finally found vent in the Civil War. The course taken 
by the Independent during these years was of importance, 
but the account of it must be deferred to a later chapter. 
Before taking it up some account must be given of Dr. 
Bacon’s personal experiences of that period, which included 
one of special interest in a far-off land. 


CHAPTER X 
AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY 


On March 9, 1850, Dr. Bacon completed twenty-five years 
of his pastorate, and the day following, which was Sunday, 
he preached a sermon reviewing his work during that pe- 
riod. It was published at the request of leading members 
of the church, and is illuminating in what it tells of the 
changes in religious thought and feeling, though the dis- 
closure is partly unconscious. The preacher claims that 
fundamentally his preaching is what it was when he began, 
and quotes the crucial passage from his sermon of twenty- 
five years before. Yet he states frankly that he is progres- 
sive in his thought. 


I have sought [he says] to impress upon you the great and 
acknowledged verities of Christianity, rather than to startle 
you with disputable novelties—My views have been in many 
respects continually though gradually changing. Within that 
period some great controversies have agitated the religious 
public—controversies which have had their day, and the value 
of which remains only in the effect which they have produced 
on the prevalent modes of representing and preaching the 
gospel, and on the current conceptions of the gospel as re- 
lated to the wants of man. Other controversies are now in 
progress. Others not yet apparent are approaching. . . . In 
the progress of these controversies past and present, I have 
been learning hitherto. In those which are now beginning or 
are yet to arise, I expect to be a learner still. . . . The age 
in which we live is in many respects an age of advancement ; 
and however the theologians of the schools may contend for 
the immutability of their traditions or of their metaphysical 
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inventions, theology itself, as held by practical, earnest men, 
can not but partake to some extent in the general advance- 
ment of human knowledge. The progress of the inductive sci- 
ences is continually exhibiting in new lights the connections 
between the Christian revelation and the works of God in 
nature and providence; and thus, from time to time, the pa- 
tient and ever progressive induction of facts compels the re- 
examination and correction of some ill-advised deduction, or 
inconsiderate inference, in the science of theology. 


The change which has come about in his mind is not so 
much a difference of opinion as a change of emphasis. While 
he still holds to the beliefs which he set forth in his in- 
augural sermon, they no longer have the same importance 
for him. He has come to have “‘an increasing dislike to all 
metaphysical expositions of Christianity.” Where he once 
felt called upon to prove the ability of men to repent, he 
now assumes it, as set forth in the Scriptures. It was, in 
fact, the Scriptures, rather than any system of theology, 
which he had come more and more to make the basis of his 


preaching. 


I find [he said] that my views on questions of theology are 
more enlarged and tolerant, and, in that true sense of the 
word, more catholic. . . . The differences between “Old 
School” and “New School” have lost a great portion of the 
little importance which they once had in my eyes. It seems to 
me, more and more, that an intelligent and liberal-minded 
Methodist preaches, after all, the same Savior and the same 
way of salvation, with an intelligent and liberal-minded 
Calvinist. 


But there was one essential point on which he stood fast, 
more clearly and intelligently, as he considered, than ever. 
This was his adherence to “‘the doctrines of grace” or “‘the 
doctrines of the Reformation,” in opposition to “church 
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doctrines,” “‘which teach men to expect salvation from 
ceremonies, from outward relations, from specific perform- 
ances, from the priest, from the Church, from the sacra- 
ments.” To him, all such “‘church doctrines” implied some 
compromise with evil, some offer of salvation apart from 
righteousness, and this was to him the surrender of the 
principles not only of the Reformation, but of Jesus him- 
self. Though he continued to call himself a Calvinist, his 
Calvinism was so greatly modified as to make the use of the 
term confusing to people of this generation. But to him 
Calvinism meant the great tradition of standing for right- 
eousness at whatever cost. In that sense he was a Calvinist 
to the backbone. 

Apart from this his progressive attitude is clearly set 
forth. Holding fast to what he believes to be the essential 
and established truths of religion, he desires to have the 
statement of them recast from time to time as prophetic 
insight or the researches of scientific inquiry may demand. 
How great would be the demand for restatement as the re- 
sult of the publication of T'he Origin of Species, and of the 
historical criticism of the Bible, was as yet beyond his ken. 
It was nearly ten years later that The Origin of Species 
was published, and historical criticism of the Bible did not 
present itself as a practical problem to American ministers 
until near the close of his life. How he met these develop- 
ments of a subsequent period in the same spirit will appear 
hereafter. 

This anniversary sermon is of interest also as an indi- 
cation of the views of those to whom it was preached, and 
from whom had come the request for its publication. As 
“practical, earnest men” they were convinced of their ac- 
countability as free moral agents, and also of the omnipo- 
tence of God as the moral ruler of the universe, and of his 
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assistance in their striving to lead a Christian life. How 
these two convictions were to be reconciled they did not pre- 
tend to explain, nor did they greatly care. The metaphysi- 
cal subtleties involved in all attempts at solution had ceased 
to interest them, and the inhuman conclusions deduced by 
some of the most eminent of their theologians in attempting 
to solve the riddle were untenable. On this problem of the 
ages they found a common-sense position set forth in the 
words of their pastor, whose refusal to attempt to solve the 
enigma could not be laid to mere ignorance or lack of in- 
telligence. They found it acceptable, and so apparently did 
others when it was published. For there is no record of any 
protest such as would have been forthcoming on all sides a 
generation earlier. The sermon is not specially remarkable 
in itself, but as a landmark it has value. It records what 
was at once the triumph and the downfall of the New Eng- 
land theology. 

The underlying purpose of that system of doctrine had 
been to establish men’s ability to repent; repentance mean- 
ing not simply sorrow for some particular sin, but a com- 
plete change of heart, whereby a man is born again, and 
devotes himself wholly to the service of God. Such a re- 
pentance was no easy thing, it could not be accomplished 
without divine codperation ; but they felt that nothing less 
was acceptable to God. Indeed, unless men could so repent 


_ it could hardly be claimed that there was a gospel. This 


ability with divine coédperation, had been maintained by the 
New England theologians after a great struggle, in which 
deep metaphysical questions as to the nature of the human 
will and its relation to the divine had been involved. This 
assurance of ability to repent had been gladly accepted by 
the followers of these theologians, it appealed to their com- 
mon sense, and had become, as Dr. Bacon pointed out, an 
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assumption that needed no discussion. In consequence those 
gigantic arguments by which the position had been won 
were forgotten, and the men who had engaged in them were 
remembered with mingled feelings of respect for the great- 
ness of their intellectual powers and aversion to the terrible 
conclusions to which some of them were led, and from which 
they did not shrink in their search for truth and for the 
establishment of righteousness. Even Dr. Taylor, who had 
brought the development of this system of doctrine to its 
completion, a man of great intellectual courage and power, 
the champion of progressive thought, who had endured 
fierce assaults for his boldness, came to be regarded as a 
kind of relic of a bygone era, who devoted his lectures at 
the Yale Divinity School to the discussion of forgotten is- 
sues. The fact that these men, from Edwards to Taylor, 
were the pioneers of a great progressive movement, which 
was still going on, and continues to this day with undimin- 
ished vigor, was left unappreciated or was forgotten. As a 
system of doctrine, Calvinism and its New England deriva- 
tive had spent their force, but as a tradition of unswerving 
fidelity to truth and right at whatever cost, they have not 
ceased to bear witness. 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. 
Bacon’s pastorate led to further developments. A number 
of his parishioners proposed to him that he should take a 
year’s vacation abroad. The proposal was most welcome, 
for hitherto he had had no regular vacation, though he had 
frequently been called away on clerical duties which in- 
volved his absence from his own pulpit on Sunday, and so 
gave him some respite, though he almost always preached 
in other pulpits at such times. The journey to Georgia 
had been the only trip of any length which he had taken 


except for ministerial purposes. In all this there was noth- 
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ing unusual; regular summer vacations had not then be- 
come customary. But the need of opportunity for mental 
recuperation was evident, if the mind of the pastor was to 
retain its freshness and vigor. Even Dr. Bacon himself 
perceived this. 

The action of the parish was both generous and hearty. 
The leave of absence was granted, with full salary, while 
the parish supplied the pulpit, and a considerable purse 
was made up by subscription toward paying the expenses 
of the pastor’s journey, so that the salary could be devoted 
to the maintenance of his family. The first child born of 
his second marriage, who lived to be ene of the most useful 
and best beloved, was a daughter, Katharine Wadsworth, 
born May 30, 1848. The family was further increased on 
June 26, 1850, by the arrival of a new baby, a healthy 
youngster, who was named 'Thomas Rutherford. 

The Independent was now so well on its feet that Dr. 
Bacon felt that he could leave it in the hands of the other 
editors, while by letters from abroad he could add much 
to its interest. 

There was, however, one difficulty. As he said in his 
formal request for leave of absence, ‘The protracted ill- 
ness of a dear and venerable member of my family forbids 
me just now to leave her. But if by the first of September 
next her health should be restored, I think I shall be willing 
to go.” The reference was to his mother, who had come to 
make her home with him some months before. The difficulty 
was brought to a sorrowful solution by her death a fort- 
night later. Her health had been broken by the hardships 
she had undergone along with her husband, and in the early 
years of her widowhood, so that she seemed venerable, 
though she was but sixty-seven. Women aged rapidly under 
the conditions through which she had passed. It was part 
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of the price that was paid for the transformation of the 
country. That transformation had been so rapid that she 
seemed venerable too, because her years of greatest ac- 
tivity belonged to a bygone era, when Michigan and Ohio 
were Indian country or frontier. It seems like the bringing 
to life of a past age to read from a letter of hers to her 
daughter, Mrs. Hodges, early in the year, “Catlin’s In- 
dians were exhibiting in town last week, and your brother 
invited them to tea on my account. I was much gratified by 
their visit. One of them was well acquainted with my old 
Indian friend, Sigenog. He is still living, and, though a 
papist, is domg much good among his people.” Sigenog 
was the young Indian whom David and Alice Bacon had 
in their household that year at Mackinac Island when their 
son Leonard was a little baby. Catlin’s Indians were a 
group going from place to place giving exhibitions to raise 
money for the welfare of their people. 

Even when planning his vacation Dr. Bacon had the in- 
terests of his life work in mind. In proposing his leave of 
absence he wrote: 


I have a strong desire to visit the churches of the country 
from which our ancestors came, to see what a stranger can 
see of the state of religion there, and in some other countries 
of the old world. I have yet a stronger desire to visit, if pos- 
sible, the various missionary stations in the countries sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean, and most of all to visit Pales- 
tine and the adjoining regions—the lands of the Bible. 


So far as lay within his power Dr. Bacon carried out 
this plan. The one instance in which he was deterred from 
doing so was an incident of peculiar interest calling for 
extended mention because it brings out a trait of character, 
his physical courage, for which there had been no previous 
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test. Otherwise the journey would require no more than 
casual mention. 

Taking with him his eldest son, Leonard, who had just 
finished college, he sailed for Glasgow on September 7. 
Welcomed by Presbyterians in Scotland, he reveled for a 
_ few days in the historic places and monuments and in the 
scenes of a number of the Waverley Novels which had been 
the delight of his youth. To see with his own eyes that which 
he had so often pictured to his mind was a delight such as 
does not come to every traveler. Nor was he unobservant of 
present-day conditions, but sent to the Independent shrewd 
but kindly letters describing the various forms of Presby- 
terianism on its native heath. But he was too valuable an 
ally to be allowed to go through the country without bear- 
ing testimony to the faith that was in him, and he spoke by 
urgent invitation on temperance in Glasgow, on Protes- 
tantism in Dublin, and three times at a convention on pub- 
lic education in Manchester. The main address at Man- 
chester was an account of the working of the public-school 
system in Connecticut with reference to its relation to reli- 
gious training. He described the working of secular teach- 
ing in the public school and religious training in the home 
and in the Sunday school in his liveliest vein, with the 
warm approval of his hearers, who were striving for similar 
conditions in England. The speech was of sufficient im- 
portance to stir up Punch to make it the occasion for a 
paragraph of attack on this country for its failure to give 
copyright to British authors. The attack had little or no 
relation to the speech, but served to stir up animus against 
Americans after the fashion then in vogue in England 
among the upper classes. The remainder of his stay in Eng- 
land was spent mostly in London and Oxford and near the 
end of November he left for the East, stopping for a few 
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days on his way at Paris, Geneva, Rome, and Naples. In 
the latter part of January he arrived in Beirut, and from 
there made a round trip through Palestine, returning to 
Beirut on the last of March. 

Thus far he had followed the beaten track; but from 
here on his journey was more adventurous, as he sought out 
the missionary stations in the interior of Asia Minor, and in 
Persia. Going north to Alexandretta, he and his compan- 
ions made their way east thence to Diarbekr, and from 
there floated down the Tigris on goat-skin rafts to Mosul. 
From Mosul, after visiting the ruins of Nineveh they 
started for Ooroomiah in Persia, across the Kurdish Moun- 
tains. The little company consisted of Dr. Bacon, his son 
Leonard, a Mr. Marsh, a missionary, two servants, and a 
few muleteers whom they had hired with their mules. They 
had been advised to buy horses at Mosul and sell them again 
on their arrival at the port of 'Trebizond, on the Black Sea, 
but the prices demanded were so exorbitant that they chose 
to hire mules instead. 'This involved some annoyance, but 
proved to be a fortunate decision. 

As they were going into somewhat less law-abiding re- 
gions, they took the precaution to obtain from the pasha 
of Mosul, through the British vice-consul, a sige elteret or 
letter of protection. It was, says Dr. Bacon, “a formidable 
looking document, which gave us a right to command the 
aid of the police and of government officers in any emer- 
gency.” Dr. Bacon’s servant was also at last permitted to 
arm himself, like the other servant, as he had often begged 
to be allowed to do. The arms looked imposing, a gun and 
two pistols, but were intended merely as a show of force 
to warn off some solitary Bedouin, and to save them at 
times the expense of a military guard. 

After a two days’ journey they reached a place called 
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Akkre, at the foot of the mountains, where they were 
obliged to wait for two more days in order to obtain new 
mules and muleteers, as the muleteers from Mosul would go 
no farther. This time the muleteers were Kurds, somewhat 
unruly, but also somewhat of a protection to them as it 
turned out. They heard rumors here of disturbance and 
danger in the mountains ; but, after making many inquiries, 
they concluded that the direct route was as safe as any 
other. European travelers had passed over it more than 
once within a comparatively recent time. 

Two more days brought them, after laborious climbing, 
to a little village called Biyeh. They had been joined on the 
way by “a little company of Kurds, altogether peaceful 
and respectable in appearance, with two donkeys and a 
mule carrying bales of merchandise,” who sought their 
company for the sake of protection. Permission to join the 
American party had been granted with some reluctance, 
owing to the need of haste, of which there could be little 
when the pace was set by the donkeys. But here again what 
had been considered a hindrance proved in the outcome to 
be an advantage. 

At this little village of Biyeh they were hospitably re- 
ceived, and the Americans and their servants spent the 
night on the roof of a house instead of taking the trouble 
to pitch their*tent. They hired an old man of the village to 
act as night watchman on the roof to prevent the pilfering 
of their baggage while they slept. Again they acted more 
wisely than they conceived. Some time during the night 
they were awakened by the coming of half a dozen men to 
the back of the house where the roof was only about four 
feet from the ground, as the house was built on the side of 
a hill. One of the men, with a gun in his hand, climbed onto 
the roof, and talked with the sleepy watchman in low tones. 
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After a short conversation, the stranger and his compan- 
ions went off. Alarmed by this occurrence, the Americans 
inquired of the watchman, through Khudr, Dr. Bacon’s 
servant, who spoke Kurdish, the meaning of such a visit. 
The reply was that the men belonged to the village. They 
had come home late; and, seeing that strangers had ar- 
rived, wanted to know about them. Satisfied with this ex- 
planation, the American party went to sleep again and 
slept till morning. 


But [writes Dr. Bacon in a letter to the Independent | when 
we were just ready to go on our way, our old watchman told 
us another story. The men, he now said, were from the next 
village on our road. They came with the intention of killing 
us, and were hindered from executing their purpose only be- 
cause we were under his protection, and in relations of hos- 
pitality with his village. He added that he had given us a 
different account in the night because he was unwilling to 
alarm us. What were we to do in these circumstances? The 
man, according to his own account, had no scruple about 
speaking falsehood when falsehood was necessary to what he 
conceived to be a good end. Whether the story of the night, 
or that of the morning, or some other story, yet to be told, 
was the true one, who could decide? There was another road 
which would add a day to the length of our journey, but that 
it would be safer than the direct and more practicable route 
none could assure us. At the next village was an agha, from 
whom, as we had been told at Akkre, it would be important to 
obtain a letter. To him we were expecting to present our 
biyuraldeh with a request for such an escort as might be nec- 
essary for our safety. After consultation with the muleteers 
and the others in our caravan, finding that in their opinion our 
nocturnal visitors were men of Biyeh, we determined on pro- 
ceeding, and hired our old man to go with us and present us 
to the agha. 
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Strange as it seems upon recollection, all the intimations 
of danger in the way, and all that had been said about those 
men’s coming in the night to kill us, had not inspired us with 
much anxiety about our personal safety. . . . Our fear was 
that, before we could obtain a suitable escort, we might fall 
in with some rapacious band of savages, like the Bedwin of 
the plains, who would demand our money and take our goods 
TOLEDO STS! oi) 

At the distance of about two hours from Biyeh, our road, 
which for some time had been a narrow path between a steep 
ascent on one side and the steeper bank of a rivulet on the 
other, brought us to the base of a projecting ledge of rocks, 
where an armed party of six men was waiting to meet us. They 
first addressed our guide, and seemed disposed to quarrel with 
him for having taken us under his protection. It was explained 
to them that we were going to the agha; but after a brief con- 
versation between them on one side, and the muleteers and 
Khudr on the other, they refused to let us pass without a 
present or bukhshish, of fifty piasters, a little more than two 
dollars. This we consented to give them, glad to escape at so 
cheap a rate; but we stipulated with them, and they accepted 
our proposal, that in return for our bukhshish they should 
escort us to the agha. 

But here arose a new difficulty. We had not so much money 
in our pockets, and all that we and Khudr could make out 
was less than twenty piasters. The remainder of our travelling 
money was packed away among our luggage. We feared to 
unload a mule in the presence of such persons, whose for- 
bearance was not likely to be proof against much temptation. 
Our proposal to pay a part of the money in advance, and the 
remainder on our arrival at the agha’s house, was fiercely 
rejected, and, while we were consulting for a moment among 
ourselves, they hastily primed and cocked their guns; three 
of them placed themselves in the narrowest part of the pass 
before us, and the other three leaped behind the rock, which 
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served them as a parapet, and, resting their long guns on the 
rock with a grin of fiendish gladness, took aim at us. Nego- 
ciation was obviously at an end. We gave them to understand 
that we surrendered and immediately prepared to unload the 
mule in order to get at the writing case in which our money 
was deposited. In this emergency our chief muleteer, Mo- 
hammed, who had at first declined rendering us any such 
aid, offered to loan us as much as would make up the fifty 
piasters ; and, the matter being thus adjusted, we set forward 
under the charge of our stipendiary cohort... . 

We had gone only a few rods from the place of our en- 
counter when the men in charge of us were hailed by another 
party stationed near the road, and, after some consultation, 
of which we knew not the purport, a detachment from the 
second party was added to our escort. As we proceeded with 
so many around us, watching us at every step, we could not 
but feel that we were marching rather like prisoners than like 
persons guarded for their own protection. 

The village began to be in sight. Its aspect was decidedly 
unpromising. . . . In an isolated position, chosen obviously 
with something of a military eye, stood what might be called 
a castle—a small, stone, rectangular building of the rudest 
masonry, with loop-holes instead of windows, and, at one end 
of it, a little circular tower. . . . As we drew near the castle, 
men, women and children began to show themselves with evi- 
dent indications of excitement. We came to the platform 
before the door, and, while we were in the act of dismounting, 
the rapacious scoundrels flew upon our two servants, tore from 
them the arms that were attached to their persons, slashing 
the straps and belts with their daggers, seized everything that 
was in their pockets or girdles, stripped from their heads the 
caps which they wore, bound round with handkerchiefs like 
turbans—and all in a twinkling. They also snatched a hand- 
kerchief from one of the Americans and an umbrella from 
another. This was evidently a perilous place to come to; but, 
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on the appearance of the lord of the castle, Melul Agha, the 
process of stripping was suddenly arrested, and something 
like order was restored. He was taller and evidently stronger 
than any of his men, with some marks of superiority in his 
aspect and bearing. This was the agha to whom we had come 
for protection on our journey, and behold we were at the 
mercy of a band of savage robbers. 

With a motion of the hand the chief directed us to a place 
one or two hundred yards distant, where a spreading mulberry 
tree offered us some shelter from the noonday heat. Some of 
the savages were constantly near us, keeping guard over us. 
. . . The thought occurred to some of us that perhaps the 
object of this movement was to have us in a more convenient 
place for the execution of their bloody purpose. . . . Soon 
afterwards Khudr, who was the only one that understood the 
language of these savages, and who had been anxiously seek- 
ing information, . . . came to us with the information that 
they intended to kill us. The muleteers they said, and the men 
with the donkeys, were Kurds, and would be allowed to go 
where they pleased; but we were Franks, and, if we were per- 
mitted to escape, we should bring them into trouble with the 
government. This was a new kind of experience to me—to all 
of us. . . . We were sentenced, as it were, to immediate and 
bloody death. And we were to die thus—so far away from 
home and country and friends. . 

I will not undertake to account for it—perhaps my mind 
was stunned and made in some measure insensible by the an- 
nouncement that our death had been determined upon. What- 
ever may have been the cause, I proved myself strangely tran- 
quil and self-possessed, as if I was sure of being delivered. So 
it seemed to be with my companions. Not one of us gave any 
sign of agitation. 

A moment’s consultation was enough to determine what 
we should do. We had come to the agha as a man having au- 
thority ; we had come with a document in our hands which had 
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given us the right to demand protection and an escort; and 
we immediately sent our servant to say to him that we wanted 
to see him either where we were or in his castle. 

While Khudr was gone on this errand, as nobody was then 
just near enough to disturb us, the moment seemed favorable 
for uniting in vocal prayer. Not wishing to attract the at- 
tention of our Moslem captors, we made only a slight change 
of position, and our supplications were made in a voice which 
none of them could hear. With one voice and mind we com- 
mitted ourselves to the power, the care, the loving kindness 
of a redeeming God, to live or die as his wisdom should de- 
Permaine../3'/: 

When we had closed this act of worship we found Khudr 
waiting with an answer to our message. The agha said it was 
very hot just then, we had better prepare our dinner and eat 
it in peace; in the cool of the day he would come and examine 
our baggage, and take from us whatever he should choose. We 
could not be permitted either to pursue our intended journey 
or to go back to Mosul, but the next day he would send us to 
some other agha in the mountains. . . . There was nothing 
more for us to do. So we told Khudr to bring forth what pro- 
vision there was for our dinner, and prepared ourselves to eat 
with such appetite as we might have when food should be set 
before us. 

Mr. Marsh had been for two or three days under the neces- 
sity of taking a few drops of laudanum before each meal; 

. accordingly the traveling-bag, in which I carried my 
little assortment of medicines, was brought and opened. The 
consequence was that Melul Agha, alarmed probably with the 
suspicion that we were attempting to conceal our money, 
found it convenient not to defer to the cool of the day his 
promised visit of inspection and appropriation. He came 
striding from the castle, and, having satisfied himself as to 
the medicine-box, proceeded to search the bag from which it 
had been taken, and then required us to open all our baggage. 
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In Mr. Marsh’s writing-case was a bag containing 1,000 
piasters (about $43.50), all that remained of the money we 
had taken for our journey. In my own case were sixty piasters 
belonging to Khudr. These sums of money, two razors, a very 
large pocket-knife, a few handkerchiefs, and similar articles, 
he took into his possession. He then directed us to pack up our 
goods again, which we did with all practical expedition, for 
his light-fingered followers hung around in a cloud, seizing 
whatever they could touch, when his eye was not upon them. 
After this he and his principal men sat down on the rock just 
behind and above us, and under the same shade which pro- 
tected us. Our dinner was brought, and we proceeded with the 
eating of it, while they were evidently engaged in some grave 
debate of which we knew that we were the subject. We had 
concluded our repast before they had concluded their debate, 
though we were by no means in a hurry with our eating. After 
a while clouds suddenly gathered above us; there was a growl 
of thunder, and a brief yet heavy shower drove the council 
into the castle, while we found such shelter as we could under 
a huge felt garment belonging to one of our muleteers. 

While the agha and the council were in the castle, one in- 
cident occurred of which we had no knowledge until the next 
day. They summoned Khudr into their presence and, putting 
a dagger to his throat, required him, under pain of instant 
death, to tell what he had done with the rest of our money. 
He assured them that he knew we had no other money than 
that which they had already seized, and that we carried with 
us only enough for the expenses of the road to Ooroomiah. 
At last we saw them approaching from the castle, the chief 
and the throng of his followers. Our baggage underwent a 
new search, and, in default of money, large appropriations 
were made of our goods. Why they took so much was not 
wonderful, it was only strange they took so little. Our fear 
was that what they left us was only designed to pay somebody 
else for murdering us. After this the agha examined our per- 
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sons with some formality, in the presence of his leading men, 
apparently appealing to them to bear witness. . . 

At last, not far from four o’clock, we received the instruc- 
tion that we were to be sent away immediately, and the mules 
were brought up to receive their loads. This was a relief, 
though as yet we knew not whither we were going. Had our 
removal been postponed until morning there were men enough 
there who would have murdered us in the night for the sake 
of stripping our dead bodies and settling the dispute what 
should be done with us. A guard of five armed men, and one 
old man, unarmed, accompanied us. . . . After we had trav- 
eled perhaps a mile, we passed a village, and there a Christian, 
of one of the native sects, from Akkre, came out to see us and 
to express his sympathy. From him our servant learned that 
they were taking us to a certain mullah, who was a good man, 
and greatly venerated, and who would be able to protect us. 
When we had gone perhaps an hour further, a party of Kurds 
hailed our escort from a neighboring mountain-side, and a 
parley took place which we did not understand. Immediately 
afterward, one of the donkey-men, who had been in our cara- 
van ever since we left Akkre, came up by the side of Mr. 
Marsh, and in a few words of broken Arabic tried to make 
him understand that he thought we could rely on the fidelity 
of our guard. Calling Khudr to interpret, we found that the 
party on the hill had wanted the privilege of killing us and 
that our escort had refused to indulge them. After these suc- 
cessive announcements we breathed more freely, though we 
were still on the look-out for some ambush or sudden assault. 

It was nearly sunset when we arrived at Yeaubeh, a very 
small village in a deep narrow valley, inclosed on all sides with 
an irregular barrier of mountains. Here we were presented to 
Mullah Mustafa—who came forth to meet our caravan as it 
approached his dwelling. Our first sight of this man pre- 
possessed us in his favor. He stood unarmed among his un- 
armed villagers, and received with graceful dignity the hom- 
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age of these barbarians as they successively approached and 
kissed his hand. He accepted courteously our more occidental 
salutations, and immediately conducted us to his house, and 
showed us the terrace we might occupy. Having seen our 
biyuraldeh he remarked that Melul Agha had committed a 
very great error, that he would read over the document at his 
leisure, and in the morning would consult with us as to what 
should be done for our safety. We felt that God had wrought 
for us a wonderful deliverance; and we could not resist the 
belief that he would complete the work which he had begun. 


They spent the night in peace, but their troubles were 
not over. In the morning their host came to them with the 
disheartening news that two of their mules and one of the 
donkeys had been stolen in the night. He was confident of 
recovering them during the day, as, in fact, he did; but 
such delays were dangerous. In reply to his inquiry as to 
their plans, the travelers explained that they preferred to 
go on to Ooroomiah, if they could do so in safety, other- 
wise they wished to return to Mosul. The mullah, however, 
could offer them no protection for more than a day’s jour- 
ney in the direction of Ooroomiah, but toward Mosul he 
could go with them himself for part of the way, and would 
send his brother for the rest of the journey, till they were 
out of danger. They were in need’ of protection, for mes- 
sages had been sent to chiefs in every direction to kill them. 
To Mosul then they decided to return, as there was no 
alternative. 

They were obliged to wait, however, for the return of 
their animals, and the day was spent by Dr. Bacon in what 
was to him an unfamiliar role, though well known to many 
an Eastern traveler. Not long after his first interview of 
the morning the mullah returned, bringing with him his 


little boy, a sickly child, asking Dr. Bacon to do what he 
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could to cure it. He happened to have some simple and 
safe cathartic pills, and he gave the boy one. That was the 
signal for the gathering of the sick from far and near. This 
was the first time that Franks had ever come to this village, 
so that they were a great object of curiosity, and when it 
was reported that one of them was a great hakim, those that 
were sick came, or were brought from all the surrounding 
country. Dr. Bacon did what he could for them out of his 
meager acquaintance with the healing art and his six little 
bottles of medicine, and made them at least somewhat hap- 
pier, besides gaining their good will. 

Starting before sunrise the next morning with the mul- 
lah and his brother, they came after four or five hours to 
another village, near which they made a halt for lunch. 
While they were eating they found themselves surrounded 
by a group of truculent looking Kurds with daggers in 
their belts, who had some very earnest conversation with 
the mullah, of which the Americans understood nothing. 
Presently they were joined by another group of the same 
kind, and the conversation was renewed. Finally appeared 
the agha himself, an unpleasant looking old man, and once 
more there was a long conversation with the mullah. Khudr, 
Dr. Bacon’s servant, was then called to act as interpreter, 
“and through him,” writes Dr. Bacon, “*Khan Abdullah in- 
formed us that if we had come alone he would have killed 
us; but that the friendship and presence of Mullah Mus- 
tafa was our protection.” It was learned a little later that 
this agha had received a letter from another at the foot of 
the mountains, near Akkre, addressed to still another agha, 
giving the route of the Americans and advising that they 
should be robbed and killed. This bore the indorsement of 
Melul Agha, who had first taken them captive, saying that 
he had taken part of their goods and advised the recipient 
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to kill them and take the rest. It was to carry out this sug- 
gestion that their present agha, Khan Abdullah, had sent 
out first one company under his eldest son, and then a 
second under his brother, and had finally come himself to 
see what the matter was. It was only by the most strenuous 
arguments with one after another that the mullah had pre- 
vented the carrying out of this plan. 

Disappointed, the Khan made the best of it. First he re- 
quested Dr. Bacon to use his medical skill on one of the 
sons who had gone forth to kill the travelers, “a pensive 
youth with a languid and dandified air, who had chronic 
dyspepsia.” The Khan next expressed his regret that they 
could not spend several days as his guests, and told them 
that if he had known they were friends of Mr. Rassam, the 
British vice-consul, he would have rescued them by force 
from Melul Agha, and finally had coffee served to them, 
_ and provided them with an escort for a short distance. 

Here ended the most perilous part of their journey. The 
mullah went on with them for about an hour, and then sent 

them on by an unfrequented way. By hard marching and 
climbing, with some further danger, they were able to 
reach Mosul again in four days, and there found them- 
selves once more in safety among friends. 

According to information which came to Dr. Bacon later, 
the widespread effort to kill these particular travelers was 
not merely for the purpose of robbery. It was intended by 
killing them to provoke retaliation on the part of the Turk- 
ish Government and thus rouse the Kurds of that region 
to insurrection against it in aid of a similar insurrection 
somewhat farther north, which the Turks were suppressing 
by their customary method of extermination. 

The plan had been frustrated by a series of unwitting 
precautions on the part of the travelers. Their hiring mules 
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with Kurd muleteers, instead of buying horses, left no ani- 
mals of which they could be robbed, and gave to their cara- 
van a certain Kurdish complexion, to which their being 
joined by the “‘donkey-party” added something. Then their 
sleeping the night before their capture on the roof of a 
Kurdish house, and their hiring of a Kurd as watchman 
and guide placed them under the protection of Kurdish 
hospitality. 

From the Kurdish point of view it was a most exasperat- 
ing situation. The travelers had laid no claim to hospitality, 
and it was merely to save themselves trouble that they had 
spent the night on the roof of the house, and they had 
hired the watchman as guide without thought of his being 
their protector in that capacity. The Kurds felt that they 
were being cheated of what they regarded as their legiti- 
mate prey, and of their opportunity to rouse the tribes, by 
a merely technical claim. Their anger and perplexity are 
thus explained. Moreover, as Dr. Bacon was afterward in- 
formed, the prayer that the travelers offered did not pass 
unnoticed, and had its influence on their captors. These 
Franks used no images, and called on no saints, like such 
Christians as the Kurds had known; they just talked to 
God. This made them seem more like Mahometans to the 
Kurds, and made it more doubtful whether these men were 
the right ones to kill. 

While Melul Agha, their first captor, was puzzling over 
this dilemma, the local mullah proposed, by way of compro- 
mise, that half the goods of the captives should be taken, 
and that they should be sent on to some other agha, who 
could dispose of them and the rest of their goods without 
having any question of hospitality to bother him. With this 
suggestion the agha was inclined to agree, but he was un- 
easy in his mind about it, particularly since his wife urged 
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that he should let the captives go scot free. So he was quite 
considerate in the way he handled the baggage, in helping 
himself to what he considered his share of the loot, and to 
quiet his conscience sent the captives on to Mullah Mus- 
tafa to determine the case, as he was held in special ven- 
eration. On the other hand the agha put his indorsement on 
the letter already mentioned, advising some other agha to 
complete his work. 

Another matter which mystified the Lea was that the 
travelers carried so little money. Knowing nothing of let- 
ters of credit and the like, he could not see how they could 
venture on so long a journey with so small an amount. It 
was fortunate for them that they did, for a larger amount 
might have proved too much for the barriers of his some- 
what primitive conscience. 

To Dr. Bacon this series of events that had prevented 
the killing of his party and himself was not to be considered 
as the result of mere chance, but as a special providence on 
their behalf ; and he was devoutly thankful in consequence. 
This feeling was shared by his friends in America when they 
learned of his experience. 

It was not to be reckoned as a very wonderful adventure, 
as compared with what other travelers in such regions had 
experienced, but he had faced imminent death and had 
borne himself manfully, and with dignity. Nor was he un- 
nerved on his return to Mosul. Arriving at noon, he re- 
ported his experience in the afternoon of the same day to 
the British vice-consul, Mr. Rassam, through whom repre- 
sentations were made to the Turkish Government, and the 
next day wrote a letter of great length to the Independent 
giving an account of the affair, in which there are one or 
two touches which show that his sense of humor had not de- 
serted him in the midst of his perils. 
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The rest of the week was taken up with preparations for 
his further travels, and on the Monday following he set out 
with his son to complete his visits to the missionary stations 
of Eastern Asia Minor, according to his plan, and at the 
request of the American Board. The time was too short for 
them to make a second attempt to reach Ooroomiah by a 
more roundabout route, so they made their way northward 
across the western ranges of the Kurdish Mountains to 
Trebizond, on the Black Sea, which they reached early in 
July. Thence they went by water to Constantinople and 
Venice, across Europe to Belgium, and from there to Lon- 
don. Arriving in time for the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which Dr. Bacon wished to attend, they spent 
- about a month in that part of England, and sailed for 
America September 16, arriving home about the first of 
October. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONTROVERSY IN STATE AND 
CHURCH 


Tue year of Dr. Bacon’s absence abroad was one of great 
excitement in this country as a result of the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, with important consequences for the 
Independent, and so for Dr. Bacon. 

The law had been passed as a concession to the South, in 
the Compromise of 1850, to offset the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a free state which upset the balance of power in 
the Senate, hitherto maintained by the admission of a slave 
state and a free state at about the same time. The Constitu- 
tion provided that fugitive slaves should be returned from 
the free states, and it was proper, though not essential, that, 
under these conditions, Congress should make provision for 
such return. There had accordingly been a law on the statute 
book since 1793 to that effect, but it had been largely in- 
operative because public sentiment in the North was against 
its enforcement. To remedy this the South secured a law 
which was much more drastic. It treated the fugitive as if he 
were a stray animal. His rights were not to be tried in the 
state where he was arrested, but he was merely brought be- 
fore a magistrate for identification, a proceeding largely 
formal in character. Once taken back to the South, being a 
negro, he was not allowed to testify in his own behalf. There 
was no statute of limitations attached to the law, which left 
an open door to fraud. Furthermore, the United States mar- 
shal, in case of any difficulty in securing arrest or deporta- 


‘tion, had the right to summon any citizen to his assistance, 


a call which the citizen could refuse only at his peril. Every 
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citizen of a free state was thus made lable to service as a 
slave catcher. 

From the southern point of view the law was right, and 
in accordance with accepted principles. To the slaveholder 
the fugitive slave was an escaped chattel and should be re- 
turned like a stray horse to the state from which he had 
escaped. That it might be displeasing to many people in 
the North was rather an incentive to its passage than other- 
wise. Such people the Southerner regarded as in conspiracy 
to deprive him of his property, property, indeed, of an 
especially sacred kind, since men were trying to deprive 
- him of it, and since on it his social status depended. It is 
even probable that the Southerner’s desire to assert what he 
regarded as his rights, rather than any mere expectation 
of recovering slaves, was the main incentive to the adoption 
of this law; for the demand for it did not come from the 
border states, from which slaves could occasionally escape, 
but from the cotton states, from which escape was practi- 
cally impossible. Failure by the Yankees to carry out the 
provisions of the law would give to Southerners the griey- 
ance which would justify secession. 

This threat of secession had often been made, and was 
widely regarded in the North as mere bluster ; but experi- 
ence proved its deeper import. It was the passionate out- 
burst of a fixed determination to resist intervention, a de- 
termination which the Southerner felt to be his constitu- 
tional right. On the other hand the North, regarded by him 
as inferior, was already too populous to be controlled by 
him, and with growing political power raised ever stronger 
demands for intervention. The South felt toward the North 
as Ulster today feels toward the rest of Ireland. | 

There was probably not a man im all the North to whom 
the new law was a welcome addition to the statute book. Its 
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harshness was repellent even to the most conservative. But 
opinions differed widely as to what was to be done about it. 
The law had been passed by northern as well as southern 
votes, Whig as well as Democrat, with the idea that, along 
with the other compromise measures, it was to settle the 
slavery question and perpetuate the Union. Daniel Web- 
ster, in his zeal for this settlement, had declared in his 
speech of March 7, that he upheld the law “with all its pro- 
visions to its fullest extent.” That speech had been received 
with a roar of disapproval all over the North. But the 
sentiment was by no means unanimous. There were many 
who felt with Webster that this concession to the South was 
not too high a price to pay for the preservation of the Un- 
ion. The Constitution provided that slaves were to be re- 
turned; the old law had been ineffective, and it was neces- 
sary to have a new one, effective even if harsh, if the pro- 
visions of the Constitution were to be carried out and the 
Union maintained. 

Moreover, to fail to enforce the law, and above all to 
resist its execution, was to break the bargain with the South 
and to act as lawbreakers, if not as revolutionaries. Urged 
by these considerations, those who came to be known as the 
Cotton Whigs rallied to the support of Webster and de- 
termined to put down all opposition to the law. The nick- 
name given to them implies that their opinions were the 
result of their interest in southern trade, and it is true that 
their ranks were largely recruited from business men in the 
large cities, and from those interested in manufacturing ; 
but it is not to be supposed for a moment that the spirit of 
the party was purely mercenary, or that its members were 
in favor of slavery. True, there was on their part no such 
earnest opposition to that institution as animated the Free- 
Soilers, to say nothing of the Abolitionists. It was not in 
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support of slavery that the party was working, but for the 
maintenance of the Union, for peace, for law and order, 
against what they felt to be a revolutionary spirit. In this 
the Cotton Whigs were entirely conscientious, however 
much their consciences may have been biased by their mate- 
rial interests. Nor were the ranks of the party by any 
means limited to those in commerce. They included many 
ministers and lawyers of high standing, and many who were 
of a conservative rather than a reforming state of mind. 
Unless the temper of these people be taken into account, 
the course of events during the ensuing decade will be in- 
comprehensible. The bulk of the Democratic party was also 
to be counted on the side of the new law; indeed, as a party 
they had always shown more concern for the rights of the 
states than for the freedom of the slave. 

But to the common man of the North who had begun to 
be uneasy about slavery as a national disgrace, this law 
came as an insult and an abomination, though he was still 
at a loss what to do about it. To lay hold of a man charged 
with no crime, but with what in a white man would every- 
where have been regarded as a praiseworthy action, and to 
deport him on flimsy evidence to a state where any trial of 
his case would be but a mockery, without allowing him to 
say a word in his own defense, to demand in addition of 
northern freemen under legal penalty that they should, 
when called upon, turn slave catchers, was almost unbear- 
able. No better expression can be found of the feelings of 
such men, than the words which Emerson wrote in his jour- 
nal, in 1851: ‘“This filthy enactment was made in the nine- 
teenth century by people who could read and write. I will 
not obey it, by God.” This sounds so unlike Emerson as to 
make the reader wonder whether he really can have written 
it. But there it stands. It indicates the wrath of a patient 
man. In this it was typical. 
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The business of returning fugitive slaves to their masters 
was repugnant enough to Northerners ; but existing condi- 
tions and legal definitions made the matter infinitely worse. 
A free man, if colored, might be identified as a fugitive 
slave on any evidence which the judge, or commissioner, 
might consider probable, and might be sent to a slave state 
where he had no chance of regaining his liberty. The victim 
might suffer this without trial, and without being permitted 
to speak in his own defense. For this reason Northerners 
regarded the law as outrageously unconstitutional, and se- 
cured the passage in many of the northern states of “‘per- 
sonal liberty laws” which were designed to protect free 
colored men, and incidentally to obstruct the slave catcher 
in every possible way. A number of these laws also may have 
been unconstitutional, as the Southerners claimed. The 
fact was that, once the North was actually aroused on the 
question of slavery, the provision of the Constitution for 
the rendition of slaves could not be made to work. Here was 
proof of that word which Lincoln was soon to utter, that 
the nation could not permanently endure half slave and 
half free. 

The Independent had denounced the Fugitive Slave Law 
vigorously from the beginning, had declared it unconsti- 
tutional, and had urged men not to obey it. This was natu- 
rally gall and wormwood to those who felt that the law 
must be enforced if the Union were to be preserved, and 
the opposition to it put down. To effect this a monster 
Peace Meeting was called to meet at Castle Garden in New 
York, for the purpose of pledging support to the enforce- 
ment of the law as the price of Union and peace. Merchants 
who refused to codperate were to be made to suffer. This 
threat had special reference to the proprietors of the In- 
dependent, on account of its outspoken stand against the 
law. To meet this situation, which arose just after Dr. 
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Bacon sailed for Europe, Mr. Thompson prepared an edi- 
torial, which he published after consultation with the pro- 
prietors. It was entitled ““How to oppose the Fugitive Slave 
Law,” and was startling in character. It advised Northern- 
ers to obstruct the enforcement of the law by all peaceable 
means, which was no more than was to be expected from the 
stand the paper had already taken. But that which aroused 
the fury of the other side, was the advice given to the fugi- 
tives themselves. There should be no combination for vio- 
lence on their part, or on the part of the colored race, but 
each individual fugitive should be fully prepared for de- 
fense. The Fugitive Slave Law was to them no law, since 
they were not citizens. In case of capture and return to 
their masters, they were advised, before leaving the North, 
' to join some secret society of fugitives, so that they would 
be of less than no value to their masters on their return. 

The article was defensible, but certainly not conciliatory. 
To incite negroes to resistance, even singly, and in self- 
defense, would have been very dangerous if there had been 
any likelihood that such fugitives would ever hear of the 
advice, or if the negroes had been prone to violence. For 
if any considerable number of negroes had succeeded in 
arming themselves and escaping from their plantations, 
they would inevitably have drawn together, if merely to de- 
fend themselves when pursued; and, if they had achieved 
some slight success, would not have confined themselves to 
mere defense, but would have assumed the offensive, if 
merely to secure food and the like. This would have meant 
a servile war, a thing regarded with horror everywhere, 
North and South, and the dread of this lay at the back of 
every southern mind. 

It is not surprising, then, that the supporters of the law 
attacked the paper furiously as traitorous and incendiary. 
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But both editors and proprietors stood by their guns. The 
proprietors published a “‘card” stating that the only pro- 
viso regarding the editors was that the paper should never 
controvert the principles of order, or of the doctrine which 
it was established to maintain ; and that, so long as the edi- 
tors met this requirement, they had complete control. 'The 
editors (or rather Mr. Thompson, for Mr. Storrs was not 
active at this time) repudiated the charges with vigor, de- 
claring that the paper, in denouncing an evil law, and ad- 
vising disobedience to it, was true to the teaching of Puri- 
tans and Nonconformists, as well as to the teaching of the 
apostles that they ought to obey God rather than man. 

It was a crisis in the history of the paper, for about three 
thousand subscriptions, about half of its whole list, were 
canceled. On the other hand, about five thousand new sub- 
scriptions were received. This was a gain, but at the ex- 
pense of a considerable shifting of its constituency in a 
radical direction. It was at this time that the paper ac- 
quired its reputation as a terribly radical sheet, with which 
it was dangerous to be connected in any way. 

Mr. Thompson himself felt that he had taken a stand, in 
the absence of the senior editor, which called for some ex- 
planation, for he wrote promptly to Dr. Bacon, telling of 
what he had done, mentioning his consultation with the 
proprietors, and the great change in the subscription list. 
It was not, however, until he got to Rome, in December, 
that Dr. Bacon wrote a letter to the Independent, indorsing 
its general position on the law, but making no reference to 
the question of direct action by the negroes themselves. 
Possibly this may have been because this point was not 
directly called to his attention. So the paper maintained ; 
but it is more probable that he felt that in this instance his 
colleague had gone too far, under which circumstances, 
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silence on the subject was the only course open to him. If 
so, it is probable that the original pronouncement would 
not have appeared in just the form it did had Dr. Bacon 
been at home. The question did not come up again in the 
paper; but Uncle Tom’s Cabin, published a year and a half 
later, with its enormous popularity, even at the South, gave 
countenance to very similar ideas. 

On the other hand, soon after his return, Dr. Bacon sent 
to Mr. Thompson an editorial in reply to an article in the 
Independent by a British ‘“‘Nonconformist,” who main- 
tained that there should be no religious fellowship between 
opponents of slavery and churches which admitted slave- 
holders to their communion. It was much the same issue as 
that which had arisen with the American Board, and which 
had been the occasion of Dr. Bacon’s book on slavery, and 
on it he took up the cudgels once more. 

Feeling somewhat doubtful of the expediency of the 
publication of the article, Dr. Bacon wrote to Mr. Thomp- 
son asking him to alter or suppress it at his discretion. With 
some hesitation the junior editor did as requested and sup- 
pressed the article. In explanation of his action he wrote 
Dr. Bacon two illuminating letters bearing the same date, 
November 15, 1851. In a word they were to the effect that 
the time for emphasizing this distinction had gone by. The 
Independent stood for it, and had repeatedly expressed 
itself to that effect; but, during the year of Dr. Bacon’s 
absence, antislavery sentiment had made more progress 
than in ten years before, and in this the paper had taken 
the lead, and was relied on. 


We have struck a blow [he wrote] against the institution 
of slavery that has reverberated through the land. Multi- 
tudes have rallied to our standard, and we are the acknowl- 
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edged leaders of the rising forces of the North and West in an 
intelligent, deliberate, persistent and uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the system. We are not identified with abolitionists, 
but we are identified with the men of progress, the earnest, 
thinking men who more and more insist that there shall be 
no compromise with slavery. We oppose the system kindly, 
intelligently, but resolutely, and to the death. This I under- 
stand to be our position, and this position has made our name 
a tower of strength. 

Now the difficulty I find with your article is that, instead 
of dealing strong blows against slavery, and assuming, and 
insisting that, with every explanation and concession, it is a 
wicked system, and must go down before truth and the Provi- 
dence of God, it argues for nice distinctions and suggests 
excuses and palliations that will be used as a basis of self- 
justification by the slaveholder till the end of time. You seem 
to have been moved by the extravagance of British Christians 
very much as I have felt myself moved by the extravagance of 
Garrison, Phillips and Gerrit Smith—to disown all fellowship 
with their views, and, in order to do this, overlook for the 
nonce the great truths which we hold in common, but which 
they distort. . . . And now, with the facts before you, I am 
entirely willing to leave the subject-to your discretion. 


Dr. Bacon acquiesced with entire friendliness in the de- 
cision which Mr. Thompson had made with evident reluc- 
tance, lest it night prove the beginning of a division be- 
tween them on a vital question. It was vital because it meant 
siding with the Abolitionists or else with reactionaries. If 
the Independent was to keep the lead on the progressive 
side it must tolerate among its supporters without protest 
views which it did not share, and had stated that it did not 
share. Even so slight a concession was unwelcome to Dr. 
Bacon, for the distinction was of the highest importance 
to him, as has been shown repeatedly. The decision related 
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only to this one article. If, later on, he wished to discuss the 
matter in the paper, he was free to do so. In fact he did 
so, at some length, later on, but with very much the same 
result temporarily as Mr. Thompson had foreseen. He was 
right in saying that for the time being at least, the need 
for emphasizing this distinction, important as it was, had 
come to an end; for the South no longer cared about it, and 
it was for the sake of the best Southerners that it was made. 
But the whole South was up in arms over the question of 
the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law; and, unless 
men satisfied them as to that, nothing that they could say 
with regard to the great distinction was of any importance 
to them. The stand taken by the Independent was enough 
to infuriate them, and what Dr. Bacon had to say person- 
ally on the matter was no more to their taste. Nor did he 
delay to express his opinion. Thanksgiving Day, which 
came but a few days after the two letters from Mr. Thomp- 
son, gave him his opportunity, for it was the old New Eng- 
land custom that the minister should choose this day, and 
Fast Day in the spring, to preach on public affairs. He 
chose for his topic on this occasion *“The Higher Law,” and 
all the congregation immediately knew that the question of 
obedience to the Fugitive Slave Law was to be discussed. 
The tenseness of the situation may be imagined, for *““The 
Higher Law” was the watchword of those who refused 
obedience to the Fugitive Slave Law, while it was anathema, 
and a form of anarchism, to those who upheld its enforce- 
ment. Both sides were represented in the congregation. 
To put a stop to “The Higher Law” talk, the conserva- 
tives had held a public meeting in the previous December, 
while Dr. Bacon was out of the country, in which it had 
been voted that ‘We know of no higher law, as a rule 
of political action, than the Constitution of the United 
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States.” This resolution Dr. Bacon made the point of at- 
tack of his sermon. He explained at the outset that he did 
not know whom he might offend by opposition to this pro- 
fession of faith; they might be his beloved friends. He did 
not believe that they meant all that the words of the resolu- 
tion implied; but he had only to do with the legitimate 
meaning of the words. If this made him an offender to them, 
he was sorry, but he could not help it. 


There is [he said] a higher law than any constitution. Con- 
science rules supreme, even though lable to error. We must 
use every effort to enlighten it; but we must follow it. The 
eternal law of right, which will prevail, is higher than any 
constitution. We may yield obedience to the Constitution 
though it deprive us of our rights, but not when it violates our 
duty. If the law commanded us to worship an idol, or to make 
war on an innocent people, or to help extradite Hungarian 
exiles, and turn them over to Austrian cruelty, would any of 
us obey it? Not one. There is a higher law, and you know it. 
It is a rule for political action, and you know it. You cannot 
escape it. You must obey it. 


This was the sort of sermon that gave Dr. Bacon his 
hold over his people. There were in it none of the graces 
of oratory. It was a plain statement, straight from the 
shoulder, carefully made. It refused obedience to the law 
when it commanded a wrong action, but it did not under- 
take to determine what should be done when a law merely 
deprived a man of his rights. 

The reference to the Hungarian exiles was of peculiar 
force at the moment, because the whole North was aflame 
with enthusiasm for the Hungarian revolutionists, espe- 
cially for Kossuth, who had escaped from Hungary and 


was now on his way to this country in an American frigate. 
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The Austrians had made themselves odious by their cruel- 
ties after the revolution had failed, especially by the flog- 
ging of women. ‘There could not have been a closer analogy 
to the Fugitive Slave Law. Kossuth arrived in America a 
few days later, and was received with wild enthusiasm. 

Another thing that gave added emphasis to Dr. Bacon’s 
sermon was that, until the founding of the Independent he 
had been known as a conservative rather than a radical on 
the slavery question. He had opposed Garrison, and his 
stand on the American Board question, and that of the 
little book that grew out of it, had been for emancipation 
by friendly codperation. The sermon made a profound im- 
pression. It was published in the Independent, and also in 
pamphlet form, and made his name more widely known 
than before. ‘Though he had supported the policy of the 
Independent during his year of absence, it was this sermon 
that brought him into prominence as a fearless opponent 
of the tyranny of the slavocracy, however careful he might 
have been, and continued to be, in defense of the character 
of individual slaveholders enmeshed in the evil system. 
Hitherto he had stood principally for fair play for the 
South, though unequivocal in his condemnation of slavery. 
He had hoped to see it abolished by friendly codperation. 
But now he stood for fair play for the North against what 
he conceived to be an outrageous aggression on its rights. 
Henceforth his guns were turned principally to the other 
flank, from which the attack was now coming; but there 
had been no change of principle. The change was not in 
him but in the circumstances of the case. 

One result of the publication of the sermon was a warm 
letter of commendation from William H. Seward, then 
Senator from New York, and the most prominent political 
leader in the Free-Soil party. In it he said, “It [the ser- 
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mon] clears away a mass of sophistries, and places the 
subject discussed in a strong light.” 

But we must turn from questions of state to questions of 
the church. Slavery was, of course, the great political ques- 
tion of the decade, overshadowing every other ; it is difficult 
nowadays to think of anything else as having occurred at 
that time in America. But politics, even exciting politics, 
does not make up the whole of human existence. There were 
other matters of importance, one of them that for which 
the Independent had primarily been founded, namely, res- 
toration and vindication of the Congregational polity. 

These had been crowded into the background of the 
paper’s activities for a time, but had by no means been 
forgotten. Almost as soon as Dr. Bacon had got back from 
abroad, an article of his had appeared in the paper speak- 
ing of the friction between Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians and urging that there should be no separation over 
a mere question of names. Congregationalists had a right 
to their own form of government; but if they sought only 
a modified form of Presbyterianism, such as obtained in 
certain parts of Connecticut, the slight difference did not 
justify separation. Only a real devotion to the fundamen- 
tal Congregational principle, the independence of the local 
church could justify it. The article was far from being 
divisive in spirit. 

Then, early in November, Mr. Thompson sent to Dr. 
Bacon a copy of the call issued by the General Association 
of New York for a general convention of Congregational- 
ists, both ministers and laymen, to be held at some place 
between Albany and Cleveland. The delegates were to be 
chosen either by ministerial associations or by individual 
churches, and the associations were also asked to make the 
undertaking a success by appointing committees to co- 
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operate with the committee already appointed by the New 
York body in making such further arrangements as might 
be necessary. The New York committee consisted of Mr. 
Thompson, Henry Ward Beecher, and one other. It is easy 
to see who had started the movement, and how important 
a factor the Independent was in its promotion. 

No such general convention had been held since the Cam- 
bridge Synod, over two hundred years before. Then there 
had been about a dozen churches to be represented, from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut; now there were thousands 
all over the North and West. The particular occasion was 
set forth in the call. There was trouble about the American 
Home Missionary Society, agent in the West for both 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, as was the Ameri- 
can Board in the foreign field. Its work, said the call, was 
“in danger of being compromised by the denominational 
spirit now becoming rife at the West, and by the relations 
of the American Home Missionary Society to slaveholding 
churches [1.e., churches admitting slaveholders].”’ There 
were many of high standing, the document continued, who 
claimed that the society was favoring one side (i.e., the 
Presbyterians), and the slaveholding churches, which were 
all Presbyterian. Others of equal standing denied this and 
maintained that the policy of the society worked for eman- 
cipation. A conference of all the churches was evidently 
needed. There were also urgent appeals from the West for 
help in erecting church buildings. What should be done 
about it? 

A closing paragraph of the call quoted from a resolution 
previously adopted by the Association to the effect that 


all ecclesiastical unions whatever [i.e., The Plan of Union] 
should be given up, but not by any means the codperation with 
the Presbyterians in the Home Missionary Society. Let the 
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principles of our order be diffused by books, discourses, and 
newspapers ; and let Congregational Churches be planted and 
sustained distinctively as such wherever that is the wish of the 
people; but let no movement be made, and no organization 
formed, to propagate Congregationalism upon missionary 
ground. 


The contents of this document have been stated at some 
length because it formed the basis of discussion for the con- 
vention, and states the questions at issue plainly. It will 
be noticed that the Plan of Union, which had worked so 
disastrously for Congregationalism, is referred to as if it 
were already practically obsolete. Such was, in fact, the 
case. 

It was evidently vital to the success of Mr. Thompson’s 
project for the convention that it should secure the indorse- 
ment of Dr. Bacon, because of his position on the Independ- 
ent, his influence in Connecticut, and his standing as an 
authority on Congregationalism. But Dr. Bacon, just be- 
cause of his deep conviction of the worth of Congregational 
principles, felt very cautious about the project, and this 
for two allied reasons. In the first place he was on his guard 
lest, for all the disclaimer in the call, the project should 
foster the spirit of denominationalism. This he detested 
as opposed to the true spirit of Christianity, and as tak- 
ing from the Congregational churches that position as a 
fellowship for all true Christians which he so cherished. 
Secondly, he felt that there was some danger that such a 
convention would prove to be the entering wedge for the 
establishment of a permanent organization, which might 
gradually acquire an authority similar to that of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, thus robbing Congregational- 
ists of their liberty. As a matter of fact, a permanent or- 
ganization has come into existence, under the name of 
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National Council; but, thus far, its recommendations have 
been regarded as purely advisory, and no complaints have 
been made of its encroachment on the liberty of the 
churches. Nevertheless, the danger of such possible en- 
croachment needed to be considered and guarded against 
at that time, when the Presbyterianizing influence, in Con- 
necticut at least, was still strong. 

Eager as Mr. Thompson was for the success of his proj- 
ect, he put no pressure on Dr. Bacon. He merely wrote him 
a note on the back page of the “call,’’ asking him to con- 
sider the importance of the question and to make it the 
subject of another article. It was two months before the 
article came, and when it did it was little more than a fur- 
ther warning against the spirit of denominationalism, such 
as was, indeed, he said, too often found among Presby- 
terians, and the remark that, so long as the gospel was 
preached, that was the great thing. 

But a week later, there appeared another article from 
his pen, which gave quite a different emphasis, though it 
was not inconsistent with the other. Taking up again the 
sectarian zeal among Presbyterians, it stated that it was 
forcing a separation between the New School Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists, just as the schism in the Pres- 
byterian body had been brought about by the same spirit 
among the Old School Presbyterians. The whole difficulty 
may be largely explained by the candid statement of a 
western Presbyterian editor, who wrote, in 1849, “I have 
been led . . . to regard the Congregational Church, not as 
a separate body, but as an associated department of the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

For Congregational ministers the Presbyterian polity 
had some peculiar attractions, since, as ministers, they 
formed part of the dominating body, a position particu- 
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larly helpful on the frontier; but sometimes they found 
themselves hampered and even crushed by others, and this 
was not so pleasant. On the whole, resistance in the West 
came more from the laymen than from the ministers. The 
laymen wanted the right of self-determination which they 
had enjoyed in New England, and they objected in par- 
ticular to giving their money for the support of Presby- 
terian churches to which slaveholders were admitted. 

From many points in the West came complaints which 
may be summed up in the words of one correspondent of 
the Independent that “the Congregationalists furnished 
the money and the Presbyterians got the churches.” The 
pages of the paper were hardly big enough to print them 
all, though they furnished an outlet for such sentiments 
which had not existed before. Naturally the call for a con- 
vention met with enthusiastic acceptance in that region, 
particularly because it was to meet outside of New Eng- 
land, and thus had a national and not a provincial charac- 
ter. Official ratification of the “‘call’’ had, however, to await 
the annual meetings of the various state associations, 
usually held in June. 

The adhesion of the New England churches was not so 
certain. Dr. Bacon was committed to it by his second article 
on the subject, but the caution expressed in his first was 
widely felt east of the Hudson. Adhesion was thought to be 
more broad minded. There was also a tendency to regard 
western Congregationalists as of a different quality from 
those in New England. Many in the East still felt more 
sympathy with those of their brethren who had become 
Presbyterians when they went West, than with those who 
had held on to their original affiliation and the somewhat 
radical element that had become connected with the latter. 
In particular Oberlin College and its graduates were re- 
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Charles G. Finney, a noted revivalist, as an institution for 
the inculcation of his special views, of which the duty of 
entire sanctification, akin to the views of the more extreme 
Methodists, was the most prominent. The college also stood 
for radical antislavery views, and was regarded as a hotbed 
of something like fanaticism. The ‘old’? Congregational 
churches of Ohio, founded before the college, were inclined 
to hold aloof from it and from its graduates. But the latter 
were widely scattered, as ministers, throughout the West. 
It was a noteworthy event, early in 1852, when Mr. Finney 
was invited to preach in the Broadway Tabernacle, of 
which Mr. Thompson was pastor, and the Independent was 
careful to note that the invitation did not imply any agree- 
ment with his doctrine of sanctification. 

Notwithstanding this feeling, the plan for the conven- 
tion gradually found more favor at the East, although 
there was considerable danger that the meeting might prove 
anything but harmonious, which would have been a greater 
calamity than to have it fail entirely. As the plans for the 
meeting matured, Mr. Thompson, who had been foremost 
in promoting it, was suddenly obliged to relinquish his 
participation in the enterprise. His health broke down, 
and he was ordered abroad by the physicians for a year of 
rest and recuperation. Consequently the chief burden of 
preparation, as well as the main part in the conduct of the 
Independent, fell on Dr. Bacon’s shoulders. 

It was a heavy load for him to carry, for in addition to 
all this he had been appointed to preach the sermon at the 
annual meeting of the American Board, which was to meet 
at Troy, New York, the last week in September, while the 
meeting of the convention was appointed at the adjacent 


city of Albany for the week following. 
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As the time drew near he naturally felt some anxiety 
concerning the outcome of the convention, especially as the 
New England churches were then in a turmoil over the 
alleged heresy of Dr. Bushnell, and the country was in the 
midst of a presidential campaign, with the slavery question 
to the fore. i 

The Independent had defended Bushnell, though it had 
by no means indorsed all his beliefs. It was, therefore, a 
great relief when, less than two weeks before the convention, 
the Puritan Recorder, of Boston, a strongly anti-Bushnell 
and even anti-New Haven paper, came out with a hearty 
commendation of the convention in reply to an anxious in- 
quirer. Dr. Bacon was so pleased at this that he wrote the 
editor a long letter, of which he kept a copy. It is so illumi- 
nating as to the situation, and so characteristic of the man, 
that it is here inserted entire. 


New Haven, 29 September, 1852 
Rev. Parsons Cooke D.D.., 

Dear Sir: I was so much pleased with the matter and spirit 
of your reply to a terrified correspondent on the Albany 
Convention, that I have directed it to be reprinted, almost 
entire, in this week’s Independent. 

Allow me to say—for this letter is wholly private, and is 
therefore written with entire freedom—that I earnestly hope 
no misunderstanding or jealousy will be suffered to defeat the 
legitimate objects of that Convention. Among Congrega- 
tionalists, as in every other denomination—Christian or un- 
Christian—there are various shades of opinion, various judge- 
ments on questions theoretical and practical, various tastes 
and sympathies, various intellectual habits and tendencies. 
Out of these diversities, misunderstandings and mutual jeal- 
ousies may easily be developed, that shall result in parties, 
strifes and separations. If anything is to be done to promote 
the progress of the Gospel in this country under the Congre- 
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gational form of Christian order such results, and all tend- 
encies to such results, must be avoided, and there must be 
much mutual forbearance and tolerance in everything not 
essential. 

I was sorry to see the fling at New York Congregationalism 
in the communication of your correspondent—A.” It is 
well understood that Brother Beecher is erratic. No discreet 
person would undertake to be responsible for all his sayings 
and doings. This I may say, while I do not doubt at all the 
simplicity and integrity of his Christian character, or the 
orthodoxy of his opinions in opposition to the Unitarianism 
and Universalism with which some have associated him. But 
with the single exception of Brother Beecher—from whom I 
would by no means withdraw either communion or confidence 
—the Congregationalism of New York is in my judgement as 
worthy of respect as the Congregationalism of Boston itself. 
This fling from your correspondent is just a specimen of the 
treatment which Western Congregationalists have received 
and are receiving. The Congregational polity cannot be ex- 
pected to make very rapid progress while Congregationalists 
treat one another in this way. Your “reply” shows a very 
different disposition. Since reading it I have had more hope 
for the Convention than I ever had before. 

I anticipate difficulty in the proceedings of the Convention 
on two subjects only—the Oberlin churches and slavery. 

There are ministers and churches in the Northwest that 
have more or less connection with the Oberlin Institute. Gen- 
erally they prefer Congregationalism to Presbyterianism ; 
and Western Congregationalism as a whole has suffered in 
consequence of having been identified, unjustly, with their 
peculiarities. The most difficult question before the Conven- 
tion will be whether anything shall be done to disown them 
and to decline their fellowship and co-operation, and, if so, 
how the line of demarcation shall be drawn. I confess I can 
not prejudge that question even in my own mind. I must wait 
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till I hear the facts and the arguments. If others have made up 
their minds in advance, I am not on that account unwilling 
to hear them. All I can now say is that I am not to be scared 
by being told that some two or three ministers connected with 
the Wisconsin Conventions were educated at Oberlin. I re- 
member that you had for several years an excellent pastor of 
that description over one of your Boston churches. I remem- 
ber that Dr. Atwater, the coryphaeus of Princeton Calvinism 
in Connecticut, was educated here, in Dr. Taylor’s lecture- 
room. I am inclined to think that the old Congregational 
Churches of Ohio—such churches as that at Marietta and 
those on the Western Reserve—may be trusted to deal with 
Oberlin in that State, and that when they are willing to unite 
even with Oberlin itself in some form of organized fellowship, 
we need not give them up as apostate without some new in- 
quiry into the necessities of the case. In a word, Is it not pos- 
sible that some of the originally Oberlin churches and minis- 
ters—nay, many of them—may gradually outgrow their 
Oberlinism? Should we not expect this? Is it not quite natural 
under the Congregational polity, that as churches, originat- 
ing perhaps in some extravagant opinions, or in some enthu- 
silastic measures and proceedings, grow older, stronger and 
more intelligent they insensibly lose their eccentricity and 
move harmoniously in the system? I throw out these hints 
(for to my mind they are only hints) in the hope that you will 
take them for just what they are worth. Let us meet the ques- 
tion fairly and candidly and we may come to some safe and 
harmonious conclusion. 

I agree with you in the expectation that the question about 
slavery will be disposed of without much trouble. And yet that 
subject will not be disposed of without great trouble if any of 
our New England brethren enter the Convention with a de- 
termination that slavery shall not be discussed at all. You 
know what the state of feeling and opinion is in the Northwest. 
The question whether the Congregationalism: of the North- 
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west and that of New England shall hereafter be in full con- 
nection and sympathy with each other may depend on the 
manner in which the subject of slavery is met and disposed 
of in the Convention. On the one hand, the Western brethren 
must not be allowed to expect that their violent Antislavery- 
ism will be adopted by the Convention. On the other hand, the 
Convention must not be afraid to utter, in a manful and Chris- 
tianlike tone, the old New England sentiment of opposition to 
slavery. I have not observed lately the course of the Recorder 
in reference to slavery, but I do not fear that you and I will 
differ on this subject. Southern Christians, instead of growing 
better while slavery hastens to its crisis, seem to be growing 
worse, as if God in his displeasure had infatuated them. What 
we want is not to irritate them with modern doctrines and 
modern applications of Christian discipline, but rather to 
bring them up to the old landmark of Christian principle. And 
this, I think, will satisfy all those at the West whom we need 
to satisfy. As for those whose views of slavery are in advance 
of the positions taken by Samuel H. Hopkins seventy years 
ago, we can do without them. 

I write thus freely because your relations and mine to this 
Congregational movement are such that we ought to under- 
stand one another, and there ought to be no reserve between 
us. On other subjects—some of them by no means unimpor- 
tant—we have differed and are likely to differ in future. But 
I know not why these differences need hinder us from co- 
operating frankly and cordially for the advancement of the 
Congregational church polity. 

Yours with respect, 


LEonARD Bacon 


Though the Independent had taken pains to explain that 
the convention was neither anti-Presbyterian nor anti- 
slavery in purpose, yet there was enough feeling of both 
kinds back of the movement for calling it to justify some 
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sensitiveness on the part of the Presbyterians. It was, there- 
fore, a somewhat delicate task for Dr. Bacon to preach the 
sermon at the annual meeting of the American Board which 
~ was the joint agent of both denominations and which held 
its meeting in the First Presbyterian Church of Troy. It 
was only by his straightforward simplicity that he was able 
to preach without offense. 

The Albany Convention, which met on October 5, 1852, 
was a great success in the eyes of its promoters. Dr. Bacon 
was made chairman of the business committee, and thus 
guided the affairs of the convention so as to keep it to the 
task before it. Its first care was to put at rest any antago- 
nism between East and West. After a long but harmonious 
discussion, hardly to be called a debate, since there was so 
little difference of opinion, resolutions were passed almost 
unanimously to the effect that rumors as to the heresy or 
disorder of Congregational churches in the West, which 
had been prevalent, were to be frowned upon unless those 
who made such statements were ready to back them up by 
specific allegations, for which they were willing to be re- 
sponsible. Eastern associations and conferences were urged 
to send delegates to the West to see for themselves. 

After an indorsement of the Maine Prohibition Law 
which was likewise almost unanimous, but for which Dr. 
Bacon probably did not vote, the next important matter 
was the raising of funds for church building. It was unani- 
mously voted to recommend the raising of $50,000 for 
that purpose, and there was great enthusiasm when Bowen 
& McNamee, the firm of which Henry C. Bowen, one of the 
proprietors of the Independent, was the senior partner, 
offered to give $10,000 provided the rest were raised within 
six months. As a matter of fact, it was more than subscribed 
during that time. It was then supposed that this sum would 
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provide for future needs without further contributions ; 
but the need proved to be continuous, and gifts have been 
asked and received for this purpose from that time on. The 
starting of this fund was a great step toward the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the Western churches. 

Next came the delicate question of the pronouncement 
concerning the Plan of Union, which had worked so dis- 
astrously for the Congregationalists. he resolutions 
adopted stated that the Plan was understood to have been 
repudiated by the Presbyterian General Assembly before 
its disruption, but that it had been acknowledged to be in 
force by the last New School Assembly. But the resolutions 
claimed that, while many Presbyterians adhered to the Plan 
they did not keep to its provisions, and that it was now un- 
favorable to the spread of the Congregational polity, and 
even to real harmony between the two religious bodies. It 
was, therefore, voted inexpedient that new Congregational 
churches, or those now independent, should become con- 
nected with presbyteries, though mutual good will was 
urged, and submission to the will of the majority as to de- 
nominational affiliation when a new church was to be or- 
ganized. Churches now in connection with the Plan were 
advised to maintain their Congregational privileges and 
to see that the original arrangements were carried out in 
their true intent. 

As already stated, the Plan had become almost obsolete 
in the organization of new churches; but it was an impor- 
tant step to have it thus declared by so representative a 
body as the convention. 

There followed the still more delicate question of the 
American Home Missionary Society, which was the joint 
agent of the Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the 
home field. It was in full activity, but was, as stated, under 
suspicion among the Westerners as being unduly favorable . 
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to the Presbyterians, and also as fostering churches in 
which there were slaveholders. The feeling was strong 
among the Westerners, some of whom had gone so far as 
to organize a separate society on radical antislavery lines, 
called the American Missionary Association, as a rival to 
both the American Board and the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Whether many others were to divert their 
support to this new society depended on the action taken 
by the convention. The committee to which the matter had 
been referred reported unanimously that the society had 
been impartial in its relation to the two religious bodies, 
and recommended that there be no withdrawal of support 
from it. As to the recommendations concerning slavery 
they were not agreed. The majority disapproved of giving 
aid to any churches admitting slaveholders, while a strong 
minority favored recommendations in accordance with the 
policy of the American Board, which Dr. Bacon had up- 
held. The matter was referred back to the committee, and 
this time it brought in a resolution which was long remem- 
bered as expressing with force the collective feeling of the 
Congregational churches as to their relation to slavery. It 
recommended that the society grant aid to churches in 
support of ministers 


who shall so preach the Gospel and inculcate the applications 
of Gospel principles that, with the blessing of God, it shall 
have its full effect in awakening and enlightening the moral 
sense in regard to slavery, and in bringing to pass the speedy 
abolition of that stupendous wrong; and that wherever a min- 
ister is not permitted so to preach he should, in accordance 
with the directions of Christ in such cases, “depart out of 
that city.” 


The resolution was forcible enough to placate, if not 
satisfy, the Westerners. The moot question of the innocent 
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slaveholder was not touched, yet it was clear that the ordi- 
nary run of slaveholders would not be likely to seek admis- 
sion to, or remain in, a church where there was such preach- 
ing. Yet no slaveholder could rightly complain of injustice. 
It was the full expression of Dr. Bacon’s attitude toward 
the slavery question, “Hit hard, but play fair,” and he 
rejoiced in its adoption. It was the climax and glory of the 
convention, which adjourned after passing various resolu- 
tions of minor importance. 

A word or two may be added to complete the story of the 
Home Missionary Society and of the American Missionary 
Association. The Presbyterians grew impatient of the 
even-handed policy of the Home Missionary Society and 
organized local Church Extension Societies, to promote 
the establishment of their own churches. 'T’o these they gave 
an increasing proportion of their gifts to the detriment of 
the joint society until, in fairness, it was obliged to dis- 
tribute its funds to churches in proportion to the gifts 
from their denomination. After that the gifts from Pres- 
byterians dwindled down to nothing and the society became 
wholly Congregational. Many years later it changed its 
name to correspond. 

The American Missionary Association continued to 
function in rather a small way until the Civil War gave to 
it its peculiar opportunity in ministering to the freedmen. 
Out of it came Hampton Institute and other important 
foundations. 

Such complete success as the result of the Albany con- 
vention does not often occur. The full right of Congrega- 
tional churches to exist outside of New England had been 
established. It was the immediate objective for which the 
Independent had been founded. The churches of the East 
and West had also been linked together, and their funda- 
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mental harmony had been established, ironing out a multi- 
tude of jealousies. An important fund had been started to 
secure the permanence of new churches, and, last but not 
least, a firm step forward had been taken with regard to 
slavery, a step which had received unanimous approval. 

And all this had been accomplished without giving of- 
fense to the Presbyterians. As Dr. Bacon wrote to Mr. 
Thompson, telling of the success of the convention, “All 
but the miserable editor of [a Philadelphia Presbyterian 
paper] commend it.” Dr. Bacon expected that there would 
be five hundred new Congregational churches within five 
years. It was one of life’s hardships that Mr. Thompson 
could not be present to share in this great achievement, for 
which he had done so much. 

It inevitably fell to the lot of Dr. Bacon to prepare a 
plan for the new organization which was to hold and dis- 
tribute the funds for church building. He became its presi- 
dent, and continued in that position for many years. The 
society was first called the American Congregational 
Union; it is now known as the Congregational Church 
Building Society. 

One of the differences between parties in New England, 
to which Dr. Bacon referred in writing to Mr. Thompson, 
was of importance. As Dr. Bacon played a considerable 
part in its settlement some account of it belongs here. It 
was the final phase of the Bushnell controversy. Dr. Bush- 
nell, as is widely known, was a creative thinker, lovable, 
deeply religious, and in general sympathy with what is 
called evangelical Christianity rather than with Unitarian- 
ism. But he was independent in thought and almost as un- 
influenced by Calvinism as if it had never existed. His book 
on Christian Nurture has already been referred to; it was 
probably the most influential of all his works. But, in 1849, 
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was to him of even greater importance. In it the deity of 
Christ was asserted superabundantly, almost, in fact, to 
the exclusion of his humanity; but the conception of the 
Trinity set forth in it was far from what was generally 
accepted, and the doctrine of the atonement was greatly 
modified in a liberal direction. Such views turned the funda- 
mentals of the current theology topsy-turvy and the more 
conservative theologians in New Haven as well as in East 
Windsor and Princeton joined forces in their attack on the 
book. Editors of religious papers in New York and New 
England found here a great opportunity to hit something, 
and they made the most of it. Their animosity was stirred 
not so much by what Bushnell had said as by what they 
considered to be the inevitable inferences therefrom. Dr. 
Bacon had been almost alone in defending in the Inde- 
pendent and in the New Englander Bushnell’s right to hold 
these views within the bounds of orthodoxy, though in 
both publications Dr. Bacon stated that he was not in 
agreement with them. 

The conservatives, however, were determined that Bush- 
nell should be brought to trial for heresy, and expelled from 
the Congregational fellowship. This was not an easy thing 
to do under Congregational polity. His own church might 
have instituted proceedings but his own congregation were 
devoted to him. Not a member would have taken such a 
step. The church could have been cut off from the fellow- 
ship, but it withdrew from the local consociation, and 
though still in good standing, was not easy to get at. Dr. 
Bushnell himself, according to the provisions of the Say- 
brook Platform, could be brought before the consociation 
for trial on complaint of the association of ministers to 
which he belonged; but, after careful consideration, that 
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association, the Hartford Central, refused to do this by a 
large majority. The only thing left was to discipline the 
Hartford Central Association by remonstrances from other 
local associations, and, as a last resort, by the action of the 
General Association of the state. This last stage was 
reached in June, 1853, at the meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation at Waterbury. Feeling ran high, for the Fairfield 
West Association had pressed its complaint to the limit, as 
the majority of that Association felt that the necessary im- 
plications of Dr. Bushnell’s book, even though disavowed 
by him, were fatal to what they regarded as the gospel. 
Unless Dr. Bushnell were condemned, they were prepared 
to secede from the Congregational fellowship, and this 
might lead to a great deal of trouble. 

Dr. Bacon’s great familiarity with the religious history 
of Connecticut and with ecclesiastical law, together with 
his capacity for making distinctions, and deep desire for — 
harmony, came into play. The controlling motive of his 
action was his conception of the Congregational polity as 
peculiarly adapted to the promotion of unity in diversity, 
rather than a rigid uniformity which was the aim of the 
Presbyterian system. The conservatives were naturally 
more Presbyterian in sentiment, and the Fairfield West 
Association, which led the attack, was located on the bor- 


’ ders of New York, where Presbyterianism prevailed. 


The contest involved the question whether the Saybrook 
Platform was binding on the Connecticut churches, or not. 
As has been stated, the Platform was of a semi-Presbyterian 
character, but was drawn up with such latitude, or loose- 
ness, as to permit a considerable variety of practice in its 
application and a good deal of difference of opinion as to 
its interpretation. If it was binding in its full Presbyterian- 
izing sense, as claimed by Fairfield West, then the General 
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Association, much like a Presbyterian synod, could bring 
the subordinate associations to book. If not, then it was 
merely an advisory body. 

The test came on a question only remotely connected 
with Dr. Bushnell. A petition for admission to the General 
Association was presented by the New Haven Central 
Association recently formed, of which Dr. Bacon had be- 
come a member. ‘here was immediate and determined op- 
position to its admission on the ground that it did not 
correspond to any consociation of churches, but was merely 
a group of ministers who happened to be congenial. ‘This 
was true, and, if the Platform was binding, the new asso- 
ciation could not be received. As a matter of fact the asso- 
ciation to which Dr. Bushnell belonged was also without 
connection with any consociation; but this, the conserva- 


tives contended, was an anomaly which should never have 


been allowed and now called for correction. Dr. Bacon was 
then called on to speak on behalf of the petitioners, and it 
was such an opportunity as he loved. He had made no 
special preparation, but he was ready for the case. 

Expressing surprise that anyone should try to maintain 
the binding character of the Platform, he showed that it 
had never been anything but a recommendation of the 
colonial legislature, which had never been adopted by all 
the churches, and that the consociations established under 
its provisions had been repeatedly defied with impunity 
by individual churches. Moreover, the consociations them- 
selves had not adhered to its provisions, and even the Gen- 
eral Association had ignored them flagrantly. 

It had been a wonderful opportunity, provided by the 
conservatives, to test the validity of the Platform, and Dr. 
Bacon’s argument was overwhelming and unanswerable. 
The Association then voted to receive Dr. Bacon and his 
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colleagues as delegates from the New Haven Central Asso- 
ciation, thus deciding that the Saybrook Platform was 
without binding force. By so doing the General Associa- 
tion had declared itself to be merely an advisory body, in- 
stead of a court like a Presbyterian synod, as it would have 
been had the Platform been binding and interpreted after 
the Presbyterian fashion. Henceforth the Connecticut 
Congregational churches were as free from any admixture 
of Presbyterianism and as genuinely Congregational as 
those elsewhere. 

Apparently the objection to the New Haven Central 
Association had come from only a portion of the conserva- 
tives, for the next step was to admit the Hartford Fourth 
Association, a group of ministers of conservative tend- 
encies who had seceded from Dr. Bushnell’s association be- 
cause it had failed to bring charges against him. The ad- 
mission of this body balanced the admission of the New 
Haven Association so far as Dr. Bushnell’s case was 
concerned. 

But, though the General Association could not act as a 
court, it could, undoubtedly, pass resolutions which would 
have great weight, and the conservatives now urged vehe- 
mently the passage of resolutions condemning Dr. Bush- 
nell. Fairfield West presented its protest against Hartford 
Central on account of its failure to discipline Dr. Bushnell. 
A counter-resolution was offered denying the jurisdiction 
of the General Association and a very warm debate fol- 
lowed, in which various amendments were proposed. But 
the debate, though warm, was not violent nor discourteous, 
for there was a general feeling of regard for the alleged 
heretic which his manly and Christian bearing during the 
years of accusation had done much to enhance. 

Two remarks stand out as of special importance. One 
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was by the venerable Dr. Porter of Farmington. He stood 
charged, he said, with aiding and abetting heresy, at the 
age of seventy-two. His mere statement of the charge was a 
refutation of it, because of his standing. What Fairfield 
West imputed to Dr. Bushnell, he declared, was indeed 
heretical; but they misunderstood him. 

The other remark was from a conservative, and to the 
effect that if a resolution was passed declaring that a man 
charged with treason to the truth of Christ could not be 
tried, then division was sure. 

It was to meet this crisis that Dr. Bacon offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which is worth quoting verbatim because 
of its importance, and also because it has been imperfectly 
reported in works of high standing. It read: 


Resolved, that the opinions imputed to Dr. Bushnell by the 
complainants, the imputation of which is no doubt warranted 
if the construction which they conscientiously give to certain 
quotations from his published books are just, are opinions 
with which the ministers and churches of Connecticut, as rep- 
resented in this General Association have no fellowship, and 
the profession of which on the part of candidates for the min- 
istry ought to prevent their receiving the license or approba- 
tion of any of our Associations; and further that when a min- 
ister is reasonably charged with holding those opinions, defi- 
nite charges and specifications should be preferred against 
him before the proper body, which body should make arrange- 
ments to secure for the charges an impartial hearing and 
decision. 


The reading of the resolution was listened to with almost 
breathless attention, and, as it went on, with a sense of 
relief on both sides, for all wished to avoid division if they 
could do so conscientiously. It did not, of course, give the 
conservatives all they desired, but it did repudiate dis- 
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tinctly the views which they regarded as dangerous. On the 
other hand it satisfied Dr. Bushnell and his supporters; 
for he also repudiated those views, and his contention that 
he was not chargeable with them, as specified in the reso- 
lution, had already been decided in his favor. The resolu- 
tion passed with but a single vote against it, and that one 
vote was changed at the next session of the Association, 
and was so recorded. 

This was not quite the end of the matter, for some of 
the Fairfield ministers still wished to press their charge; 
but this was the decisive conflict. What followed was guer- | 
rilla warfare, more hurtful to its promoters than to anyone 
else. The double victory had settled both the democratic 
and the catholic character of the Congregational churches, 
all over the land as well as in Connecticut. It was no mean 
achievement. It was not unlike the result in the Taylor and 
Tyler controversy, but reached out far beyond that epi- 
sode, which had already been almost entirely forgotten 
when this later struggle took place. 

While Dr. Bacon could claim no such creative imagi- 
nation as Dr. Bushnell, his religious opinions had been 
pretty thoroughly worked over in his own mind. They de- 
pended no longer on the logical framework of Calvinism 
with the assumption of the infallibility of the Bible as its 
foundation, but were built up on the more satisfying and 
unassailable foundation of his own spiritual experience. 
Something of this is indicated by his outspoken defense of 
Dr. Bushnell, with whom he recognized a close spiritual 
kinship, in that Bushnell too spoke from a like spiritual 
experience, though the form in which he expressed it was 
not one which Dr. Bacon could accept without important 
qualifications. 

It so happens that there is more explicit testimony to this 
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in the form of a letter which he wrote to an inquirer. It 
was written just a year before the Bushnell resolution, but 
it has seemed more convenient to postpone its insertion un- 
til after the account of that event, and the precise date is 
not important. 

A man who signed his letter Erskine Saurin, which, as 
he explained, was a pseudonym, wrote to Dr. Bacon to say 
that he (Saurin) had lost his faith in the Bible as a divine 
revelation, but that he saw its inherent excellence, and, for 
the sake of mankind, wanted to preach what it taught with- 
out ever breathing a doubt, even on his deathbed. He asked 
Dr. Bacon’s advice as to his proposed course, promising to 
hold such advice in sacred confidence. It was evident that 
he thought Dr. Bacon might be doing about what he him- 
self proposed to do, and the impression produced by the 
letter is not a pleasant one, though some allowance should 
be made for the conflict between his thoughts and his feel- 
ings. Dr. Bacon’s reply, from a copy made by himself, is 
given in full, as it throws much light on his own religious 
position. 


New Haven, 8 June, 1852 
Dear Sir: 

Since receiving your letter dated May 14, I have been too 
much occupied with various engagements to give you such a 
reply as I would gladly have given immediately. Nor can I 
now undertake such a discussion as your letter seems to in- 
vite. I can only give you a few hints, some of which may, by 
God’s blessing, be of use to you. Though I am unable to form 
any conjecture as to who you are, I entertain no doubt that 
your letter is written in good faith. I have therefore no hesi- 
tation about replying, or about expressing my sympathy with 
entire frankness, and no fear of being ensnared or betrayed. 

1. Allow me then to begin with saying that, if I rightly 
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interpret the account which you give of yourself, you really 
believe the gospel; God, Christ, eternity, sin and salvation 
are realities to you; but you are confused and perplexed with 
the unsatisfactoriness of the logical proofs, the insufficiency 
of the speculative and historical arguments by which you 
would justify your faith to your own understanding, and 
vindicate the gospel against the objections of unbelief. 

For my own part, I am much inclined to think that Chris- 
tianity first makes itself felt as truth by its congruity with 
_ the wants of our religious nature, quickened and wakened by 
the Spirit of God; and that all the argumentative evidences 
of Christianity are only supplementary to its own spiritual 
self-evidence. You must accept this as a “hint” which I have 
not time to expound and illustrate. 

2. I apprehend that you do not discriminate sufficiently 
between the truth of the Bible, or the reality of the views which 
it gives as concerning the objects of religious faith and affec- 
tion, and the inspiration of the Bible. I hold that the Scrip- 
tures are Divinely inspired. On that point I doubt not that the 
Orthodox rather than the Unitarians are essentially right. 
Yet I doubt whether any speculative infidel is ever converted 
by being just made to believe the theological doctrine—in 
other words, the doctrine concerning the nature and degree 
of the Divine influence which acted on the minds of the writers 
of the Scriptures. This doctrine, though commonly placed at 
the beginning of a system of theology, and perhaps belonging 
there in the order of a synthetical arrangement, is in fact, if 
I mistake not, one of these doctrines upon which the student 
of the Bible may be in some perplexity long after he has ac- 
cepted with free conviction, on the authority of the Bible, all 
the central and most essential facts of the Christian faith— 
such as the apostasy of the human race, the redemption by 
the incarnation and death of Christ, the Divine dignity and 
authority of the Saviour, and the renovation of believers to 
holiness and eternal life by the Holy Spirit. Do not suffer 
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yourself to think that your belief of these great facts must 
depend on your being able to answer satisfactorily all ob- 
jections to this or that particular statement of the doctrine 
of Inspiration. 

3. Let me say to you freely that, in the state of mind that 
your letter exhibits, you ought not to attempt the work of 
preaching. As long as you do not know—or as long as you 
think you do not know—that there ts a gospel, you cannot 
entertain a purpose of preaching the gospel without great 
injury to your own moral nature. If you undertake to preach 
any doctrines whatever, not because they are true, but only 
because you think they will do good and wish they were true, 
you will do it with the consciousness that you are acting a 
pious fraud, and doing evil that good may come, and that con- 
sciousness will have a debasing and hardening effect upon 
your soul. 

With humble prayer that God may guide you and may 
make these hasty hints effectual for good to you, I am 


Yours truly, 
Lronarp Bacon 


The progressive, yet thoroughly loyal spirit of the writer 
is here apparent. He holds to the general principles of 
“orthodoxy” as true and more adequately expressive of the 
religious needs of himself and all mankind than Unitarian- 
ism. But he does not claim that there is no possible error 
in the formulation of those principles. On the contrary, he 
has always maintained, publicly as well as privately, that 
they must be restated from time to time in accordance with 
any new light which may be thrown upon them. 

This principle he regarded as inherent in the Congrega- 
tional polity, and he held dear the saying from the Farewell 
Address of John Robinson, their pastor, to the Pilgrim 
Fathers as they were about to sail to America that there was 
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“further light to break forth from the written Word.” 
This was one reason why that polity was so dear to him. 
He was not bound by any Westminster Confession, however 
much he might hold it in honor, and there was neither pres- 
bytery, synod, nor general assembly to compel his uni- 
formity; yet there was the fellowship of the churches to 
guide him and keep him from going utterly astray. 

The friend of Bushnell, without being an adherent of his 
views, having no disposition to set forth new theological 
views himself, his mind remained ever open to new truth, 
and ‘*‘Progressive orthodoxy” found in him its staunch 
defender. 

The Bushnell controversy was the last doctrinal dispute 
in which Dr. Bacon took an active part. It established the 
principle of a broad inclusiveness and open-mindedness as 
part of the Congregational spirit. True to his convictions 
to the last, he spoke out once more in his old age, when the 
question of the inspiration of the Bible was raised, not as 
one who could claim authority as a biblical scholar, but as 
standing for the spirit of liberty, secure in the conviction 
that whatever was of real value could not be destroyed by it. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE AMERICAN BOARD 


In the spring of 1853, in the midst of the discussion which 
preceded the Albany Convention and the settlement of the 
Bushnell controversy, Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published. 
It was an event of national and even international impor- 
tance. The Independent welcomed it with open arms. 
“Spread it around the world,” was the closing sentence of 
its review. And around the world it went, even into the 
South, where it was widely read. Four weeks after the book 
was reviewed in the Independent, it was announced that 
Mrs. Stowe, the author, had become a regular correspond- 
ent of that paper. As a sister of Henry Ward Beecher and 
a family friend of Dr. Bacon it was the appropriate place 
for her. It was a good stroke of business for the paper, but 
it was also a welcome opportunity to Mrs. Stowe. The book 
gave a great impetus to emancipation, but it was very far 
from being an “abolition” book, in the use of that word 
then current. The author was in sympathy with the views 
of the Independent. The book was not a direct attack on 
slavery in general, but on the internal slave trade and on 
the Fugitive Slave Law. One result of Mrs. Stowe’s con- 
nection with the paper was a long controversy with a Pres- 
byterian minister in Philadelphia who felt himself aggrieved 
by the citation of a remark of his on slavery in a way 
which he considered to be a distortion of his views. Henry 
Ward Beecher took up the cudgels on behalf of his sister, 
with a considerable increase of circulation for the paper 
as a result. 

An amusing item of Dr. Bacon’s correspondence at this 
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time is an inquiry of April 2 (not 1) from New York as to 
where in the East the best asses are to be found. Unfortu- 
nately no copy of the reply has survived. 

The most interesting items of family news for the year 
are the birth, on September 18, of Dr. Bacon’s youngest 
son, called Alfred Terry, and the departure of his son 
Frank, in November, as a newly fledged M.D. for Galves- 
ton, Texas, to start practice at the age of twenty-one. From 
“these outsquirts of civilization,” to use his own language, 
he carried on an intermittent but highly entertaining cor- 
respondence, mostly with his sister Rebecca. Notwithstand- 
ing an attack of yellow fever in the summer after his ar- 
rival, he prospered, became a surgeon in the army during 
the Civil War, and later rose to high standing in his pro- 
fession in New Haven. 

The year 1853 opened for Dr. Bacon in a pleasant way 
with a substantial gift of money from his parishioners. The 
distinction he had gained at the Albany Convention gave 
it special appropriateness, while the burden of his large 
family made it highly acceptable. His three eldest sons. 
were just coming to self-support, but there were still many 
mouths to feed. 

In January there came a gratifying invitation from the 
president of Harvard to deliver the Dudleian lecture there. 
In June there was the settlement of the Bushnell contro- 
versy. 

But in September there came a jolt which had indeed 
no immediate visible results, yet gave a different aspect to 
his whole outlook on his work. He learned through Mr. 
Thompson, who had just returned from his tour abroad, 
that the proprietors of the Independent were not altogether 
satisfied with the character of the paper, feeling that it 
had lost vigor and that its hold on the subscribers was not 
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what it had been. There was truth in the complaint, as a 
glance at the files of the paper will show. Dr. Bacon had 
been trying to do too much. In addition to his parish work 
he was contributing to the New Englander, he had become 
the chief agent in the success of the Albany Convention, 
and since then, in the work of raising and distributing the 
church building fund which the convention had recom- 
mended, he was constantly called on for addresses on spe- 
cial occasions, and for advice on difficult church problems 
from the Western field as well as from his own state. The 
Bushnell controversy was but an outstanding example of a 
constant stream of difficulties where his guidance was 
sought. With these responsibilities on his shoulders he was 
acting as chief editor and contributor to an important 
weekly paper seventy-five miles away. 

True, the various activities were interrelated in a way 
that made one help another. The Independent, for instance, 
led the movement for the Albany Convention, and the 
events connected with it furnished news and occasion for 
editorial comment. Yet even so, there was too much for 
one man to do well, and it is not surprising that there was 
a falling off in the quality of Dr. Bacon’s work for the 
paper. It was only because of Mr. 'Thompson’s invaluable 
assistance that he had been able to keep it up to the mark 
hitherto. When he was obliged to leave, the burden was 
more than Dr. Bacon could carry. 

On hearing of the difficulty Dr. Bacon immediately pro- 
posed to resign; but from this he was dissuaded by Mr. 
Thompson’s representations and intreaties, and the paper 
resumed its progress and influence. In the first issue in the 
ensuing year it became an eight-page paper, and laid claim 
to having the largest circulation of any religious news- 
paper in the world. The proprietors had gone so far as to 
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suggest to Mr. Thompson that he should become the chief 
editor and give up his pastorate. But this the latter ab- 
solutely refused to consider. It was not simply through 
loyalty to Dr. Bacon, though that was without flaw; it was 
also because, like Dr. Bacon, he regarded his pastoral work 
as paramount, and considered it essential that the editors 
of the paper should also be pastors, that they eo main- 
tain their editorial independence. 

In December of that year Dr. Bacon received the singu- 
lar compliment of being made a member of the American — 
Baptist Missionary Union. 

For the moment it seemed as if there was to be a con- 
siderable period of smooth sailing, so many of the old issues 
having been settled. But the calm was a short one, for in 
January, 1854, Senator Douglas introduced the Nebraska 
bill, which divided the original territory of Nebraska into 
two parts by an East and West line, and left the name of 
Nebraska to the Northern half while the Southern received 
the name of Kansas. The whole North was in a ferment 
such as not even the Fugitive Slave Law had been able to 
arouse. The agitation was started by an “Appeal of the 
Independent Democrats in Congress to the People of the 
United States.’”? Salmon P. Chase and Charles Sumner were 
leaders in the movement. 

What enraged the opponents of slavery was that the bill, 
which provided that the question of slavery should be left 
to the settlers in the territory to decide, was a wanton 
breach of faith. The Missouri Compromise of 1820 had 
solemnly declared that all territory north of the Southern 
boundary of that state should be free soil “forever.” 
Though repealable like any other law, this provision had 
been regarded North and South as a solemn compact not 
to be infringed upon. Douglas himself had declared only 
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five years before that it had “‘become canonized in the 
hearts of the American people as a sacred thing, which no 
ruthless hand would ever be reckless enough to disturb.” 

The opponents of slavery regarded the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise as ‘‘a criminal betrayal of precious 
rights” which would open up all the rest of the territory 
not yet settled to capture by slavery. 

If the Missouri Compromise was subject to repeal, what 
would stand in the way of a repeal of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, or of the Compromise of 1850? 

Douglas seemed to them guilty of a deliberate betrayal 
to the cause of slavery, for the sake of obtaining the 
presidency. His own statements that he did not care 
whether slavery were voted up or down, and his reckless 
abandonment of his former declared position as to the 
Missouri Compromise afforded ground for such belief. It 
was only a Punic faith that he had pledged, that could be 
dissipated by a form of words. 

It can scarcely be doubted that ambition to be president 
had already taken deep root in Douglas’ own mind. He was 
by this time the outstanding figure in the Democratic 
party. That ambition appeared full-fledged but two years 
later in the struggle over his reélection as Senator from 
Illinois. Such ambitions do not grow to full maturity and 
practical application overnight. His fencing with Lincoln 
in their great debates in that campaign was unquestion- 
ably conducted with the next presidential campaign in 
view. 

It was as clear to Douglas as it was to Lincoln, that if 
Lincoln could force from him a real answer to his insistent 
question, an honest answer that would satisfy the voters 
of Illinois would provoke the slavery leaders of the South 
beyond measure. And so he fenced and evaded the question 
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which was pressed home with ever increasing persistency 
and accuracy, until Lincoln felt that he had forced an 
answer from Douglas that went far enough to set the 
southern leaders in unchangeable opposition, while Doug- 
las, to whom reélection was a necessary stepping-stone, 
thought he had managed to secure election in Illinois and 
yet avoided losing the support of the proslavery leaders. 
If he had accomplished this feat of straddling how could 
such weaklings as Franklin Pierce or James Buchanan ex- 
pect to stand in his light? 

The event showed Lincoln’s keener appreciation of the 
clear perceptions of the proslavery leaders on the one hand, 
and on the other of the ever growing public force of a 
moral conviction set out in simple words by men of pene- 
tration and forceful character. 

Douglas did not possess that mental integrity (so much 
rarer than moral integrity) that forces a man always to 
look any situation squarely in the face, state it honestly 
and fairly, and then meet it without flinching. He appar- 
ently let himself believe that he was finding a solution that 
would enable matters to slide along for a further period. 
_ It was a new solution (?), which would be popular with his 
own constituency (to Douglas always the first considera- 
tion) and which would be identified with his own name. If — 
he could succeed with it, his presidential aims would be 
secure. 

It was only when his sophistries came up against the 
insistent direct application of them to the problem by 
Lincoln, that their real character stood revealed. 

Douglas, like many other politicians, underrated the 
force of profound convictions. The spirit which sent thou- 
sands of Free-Soilers to settle in Kansas was beyond his 
comprehension. 
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We may doubtless believe that he persuaded himself that 
the climate of Kansas and Nebraska would keep out slavery, 
whatever legislation might be adopted; though the evi- 
dence to the contrary in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mis- 


- souri, not to mention Southern Illinois, should have given 


him pause. He may have thought he had discovered a way 
to settle the slavery question by local option, and this in 
spite of the Fugitive Slave Law, which, as he refused to 
see, made local option an impossibility. But Douglas had 
now succumbed to the besetting sin of the politician—ambi- 
tion for power. To him it mattered little whether slavery 
existed or ceased to exist. True, he had no intention of sur- 
rendering to the slave power, because any such surrender 
would have put an end to his political hold on [linois—the 
necessary stepping-stone to all his plans of future great- 
ness. For the moral quality of such a surrender he himself 
declared that he cared not. 

He had the following of multitudes who were of like 
mind, who did not want to be bothered with the woes of 


others and thought only of their own fortunes. He voiced 


their feelings so well that they followed him gladly. He 
recognized the frontiersman’s belief in the right of the 
first settlers to determine almost everything without regard 
to what Washington might have to say about it. He gave 
it the name of “popular sovereignty” and the doctrine was 
highly acceptable to his local constituency. 

Douglas, with his facile mind, may well have ‘said to 
himself that he was doing the best thing both for the coun- 
try as a whole and for the Democratic party by prevent- 
ing the splits which were threatening both. It seemed to 
thousands a comforting doctrine. 

But in his estimate of the people he fell short when he 
had to do with men of broader and deeper ethical insight, 
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or with ordinary men stirred by these first to deeper emo- 
tions. He never could be brought to say whether he believed 
slavery to be right or wrong. He believed this to be a white 
man’s country; hence he did not greatly care whether the 
negro was held as a slave or given a nominal freedom, so 
long as he did not aspire to be on an equality with the 
white man. It was the common mood of many. 

But the storm, which Douglas in a measure foresaw, did 
not blow over as he supposed it would. It was fiercer to 
begin with than he had expected, and though it did not 
reach its culmination for a time, and the Democrats were 
able to elect Buchanan, while Douglas himself just man- 
aged to be elected to the Senate over Lincoln, it went on 
rising steadily, even in his own state. The determination 
of the proslavery leaders to extend slavery was faced with 
an equal determination on the part of the real antislavery 
leaders that there should be no such extension. The issue 
was squarely drawn, and no attempt to evade it by appeals 
to pusillanimity or personal interest could long prevent its 
trial. Those forces of inertia still appeared strong; they 
could still bring on the disgraceful efforts of the last four 
months of Buchanan’s Administration. But no such pallia- 
tive as Douglas’ plan could succeed in the face of those 
two determined opposing bodies of men. Both his plan and 
the voice of his constituents compelled opposition to the 
efforts of the Administration and the southern leaders to 
force the Lecompton Constitution on Kansas. And the 
storm ended only in the Civil War and its aftermath. 

It was not easy to express the indignation felt by North- 
ern men, smarting under the disgrace of slavery, at 
Douglas’ proposal to open the way for its further exten- 
sion by breaking down a barrier solemnly erected a gen- 
eration before. Over three thousand New England minis- 
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ters of various faiths petitioned vehemently against the 
bill. The whole North seethed over it. Douglas said later 
that he could have traveled from Boston to Chicago by 
the light of his own effigies. He was dubbed Arnold, that 
being his middle name, and Judas, and on his way back to 
Chicago from Washington some women in one place pre- 
sented him with thirty pieces of silver. When he got to 
Chicago and attempted to speak at a meeting he was howled 
down by the mob and for the only time in his life was 
unable to get a hearing. 

But for all the expressions of indignation, the bill made 
progress in Congress by steady majorities, and was finally 
passed. Douglas had secured the backing of the Adminis- 
tration and party discipline was strong. Besides, many 
thought there might be some truth in what Douglas said, 
that the concession to the slaveholders was more apparent 
than real, and that it was not law but climate that deter- 
mined the bounds of slavery. Self-interest helped to quiet 
conscience. All, however, that Douglas could say as to the 
violation of the Missouri Compromise was that it was not 
a real compact but a statute repealable like any other. In 
law it was but a repealable statute. It was not a real con- 
tract ; one could not name the parties to it. None the less, its 
repeal was a breach of public faith. 

Against the disciplined majorities in the Houses of Con- 
gress neither argument nor abuse could prevail. All that 
could be done for the moment was to raise a protest and to 
lay the foundations for success in a later contest. In this 
work Dr. Bacon did manful service. 

The Independent had been outspoken in its condemna- 
tions from the beginning. It had in consequence received 
many commendations from its subscribers for its courage. 
One of these deserves to be remembered because it hit the 
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nail on the head. “It never dodges,” said the writer. More 
than anything else, that fact gave the paper its hold. It 
had privileges and great influence, but it had shown that 
it was ever ready to imperil its influence for the sake of its 
principles. So people trusted it. 

That which attracted most attention was an open letter 
from Dr. Bacon to Senator Toucey of Connecticut, which 
was published in the Independent in February, 1854, while 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was still pending. Toucey was 
a man of good private character and kindly disposition, 
with ability enough to be one of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate. To Toucey, party regularity 
was of high importance, and since the party stood for the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, he stood for it too, and that not 
silently. He was, in fact, an extreme States’ Rights Demo- 
crat with little interest in the slavery question except to 
get it out of national politics. Later he became Secretary 
of the Navy under Buchanan, and incurred great popular 
disfavor when secession began, because of his inaction. His 
States’ Rights doctrine held him back. How he came to be 
such an extremist does not appear, except that, an ardent 
Episcopalian, he was strongly opposed to the Congrega- 
tionalists who had been the dominating and controlling in- 
fluence in the old Federalist party. Opinions are sometimes 
affected by church affiliations. 

Dr. Bacon’s letter to him was written with entire cour- 
tesy, acknowledging his good personal character. It be- 
sought him in the name of millions, however, as he would 
answer to his fellow men and to his God, to consider the 
enormity of the political crime he was committing in fur- 
thering this bill, which brushed aside the sacred compact 
of the Missouri Compromise and opened this new territory, 
dedicated to freedom, to the evils and horrors of slavery. 
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In reading over the lines of the letter now it seems little 
more than anyone might have said. Today it sounds almost 
trite. But then it was not trite; and it voiced the unex- 
pressed belief of thousands. From near and far commenda- 
tions and congratulations came pouring in. The publishers 
were jubilant and ordered marked copies of the paper sent 
to every member of Congress, while both Dr. Bacon’s col- 
- leagues wrote him spontaneously in its praise, Storrs say- 
ing that it was worth a year’s work in support of the paper. 
Praise like that, from the inside, counted. 

It was a stout blow struck in what seemed a hopeless 
struggle. So far as that particular battle was concerned, 
it was hopeless. But it took more than one battle to decide 
this struggle, and it is evident now that this particular bat- 
tle over the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was a Pyrrhic victory 
for the winners. It brought a great revolt in their ranks 
outside of Congress, and started the revolt of a few in 
Congress itself. 

It was not only the Free-Soilers and Conscience Whigs 
who were up in arms, but thousands who, though they had 
followed Webster and Clay in their support of the Fugitive 
Slave Law for the sake of the Union, many of them with 
misgivings, now came out vehemently against the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. Even the chairman of a great meeting of 
protest in New York had been a leader in support of Clay 
and Webster and the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Clay and Webster had both died, and there was no one 
in Congress to take their place as leader of the Cotton 
Whigs. The foremost Whig in Congress was Seward; but 
he was as much opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill as he 
had been to the Fugitive Slave Law. The Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill being a Democratic measure, this did not so much mat- 
ter, since all northern Whigs were opposed to it as a party 
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question, but there was no compelling voice to bring about 
some sort of compromise. The day of compromises was 
going by. 

But the most significant thing was the appearance of the 
anti-Nebraska Democrats, who responded to the appeal of 
Sumner and Chase in the Senate and of others in the House. 
Sumner and Chase were classed as Democrats because they 
had been elected by coalitions in which the Democrats had 
been most numerous, though Sumner was not of Demo- 
cratic antecedents. He was rather a rebellious Whig whom 
the Democrats had accepted as a candidate to insure a local 
victory. But many a Democrat in the North was a hater 
of slavery. Logically, indeed, the party should have been 
antislavery, because of its special emphasis on liberty. But 
those who want liberty for themselves and their class do not 
always wish to extend it beyond those limits. “Democracy” 
had come to be identified with States’ Rights as opposed to 
the National Government. In the West this was interpreted 
as “squatter,” or “popular” sovereignty, the right of the 
settlers to settle their own affairs. In the South, States’ 
Rights meant no interference by the National Government 
with slavery. In New England and the Middle States it 
meant little more at this time than opposition to control, 
especially to control by privileged classes. In the South 
Democracy was the party of the rich, the dominating class. 
In the North it was the party of the poor and the foreign 
born, to whom all government was associated with tyranny. 
In the West it was the party of all classes, with special 
appeal to the newcomers and the foreign born. 

But this new departure of Douglas, though its name of 
“popular sovereignty” had special appeal in the West, was 
too gross a violation of the moral obligation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and was too indifferent to slavery (to 
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say the least) to be endurable to many sincere Democrats, 
men who hated slavery and felt it to be in contradiction to 
their principles of universal liberty. Many such men left 
the Democratic party as untrue to its principles. They were 
no Whigs, but they were not unwilling to unite with Free- 
Soilers and with rebellious Whigs on principles of liberty 
which they conceived to be Democratic. Out of this coali- 
tion arose the Republican party, owing its existence to the 
struggle over the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Douglas had 
aroused something more than a passing storm, more than 
a single struggle. 

Nor was Dr. Bacon content with striking one good blow 
in this encounter. Besides repeated editorials, he spoke for 
two hours to an eager and crowded audience in New Haven 
on February 24, 1854, and again in nearby towns. In the 
following April he received a request from Joshua R. 
Giddings, the leading Free-Soiler in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that he reply to Douglas with regard to the 
rights of ministers to have political opinions; for Douglas 
had treated the petition of the three thousand New Eng- 
land ministers as would a blackguard. The Memorialists 
had protested against the bill ‘in the name of Almighty 
God and in his presence,” “‘as a great moral wrong” and 
“as a breach of faith.” Douglas pretended to believe that 
the opening words meant that the ministers claimed to 
speak as the mouthpiece of God. Literally the words might 
bear that construction, but everybody knew that they were 
no more intended in that sense than when a man begins a 
legal document, “In the name of God, Amen.” But the 
memorial had touched Douglas’ self-esteem. He claimed 
to believe, and wanted to believe, that slavery was a mere 
matter of climate, with no moral significance, and that there 
was nothing specially binding about the Missouri Compro- 
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mise. It was too much for his temper to have this crowd 
of ministers from the “effete East,” who, according to him, 
didn’t know what they were talking about, insist that his 
bill was a breach of faith and a great moral wrong. Douglas 
was a brilliant man, and neither coward nor hypocrite. But 
he vilified his critics like a blatherskite lawyer abusing the 
plaintiff’s attorney when he has no case. He called the 
memorial an atrocious falsehood, a calumny against the 
Senate, so offensive that no gentleman can indorse it with- 
out violating all the rules of courtesy, of propriety, and 
honor. The signers, he said, evidently did not know what 
they were talking about, and ought to be rebuked and re- 
quired to confine themselves to their vocation, etc. That 
sort of talk might please the Senate, where men thought 
more highly of themselves than they ought, and at the same 
time were accustomed to Douglas and his like. It was less 
acceptable elsewhere. To call the most learned men in the 
country ignorant, the most eminent for truthfulness guilty 
of an atrocious falsehood, was self-refutation. It was prob- 
ably for this reason that the Independent had little to say 
about it beyond standing up for the right of ministers to 
discuss moral questions in and out of the pulpit, even when 
they had a political bearing. 

Nevertheless, when the Giddings request came Dr. Bacon 
felt that he ought to speak out, and in the May number of 
the New Englander there appeared a long article by him 
on the “Morality of the Nebraska Bill.” 

In a tentative way Douglas had brought forth in his 
committee report on the Nebraska bill the theory that Con- 
gress had no right to legislate concerning slavery in the 
territories, notwithstanding the provision in the Constitu- 
tion that it should have power to “make all needful rules 
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and regulations” there, because slaves were property and 
to deprive slaveholders of the right to take their slaves into 
territories was to deprive them of property without com- 
pensation. In view of the doubtful character of this right 
of Congress to legislate, Douglas recommended that it 
should not attempt to exercise it, but leave the question to 
be settled by the inhabitants. 

When first propounded, this theory sounded monstrous 
in the ears of the North. According to it the Missouri Com- 
promise and all kindred legislation, were, and had always 
been, unconstitutional and void, and there was no way of 
prohibiting slavery in the territories so long as they re- 
mained such. 

The theory sounds monstrous now also, especially as re- 
inforced by the notorious Dred Scott decision. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney is held in opprobrium because of that one deci- 
sion, though otherwise he was universally known as a high- 
minded, just, and learned judge. The point at issue was 
whether slaves are chattels or men. By the laws of some 
states, and in the minds of the citizens of those states, slaves 
were chattels, or cattle, and the Constitution recognized 
that they were legally held as property. 

In other states there were no slaves and it seemed out- 
rageous for anyone to claim that this terrible evil could not 
be kept out of the territories to which many of their citi- 
zens wished to migrate, when Congress had power to make 
all needful rules and regulations, and had repeatedly exer- 
cised it with regard to this very question, with the approval 
of legislators and citizens of the slave states. To allow 
slavery to exist in the territories until they became states 
was not only to make it unsuitable for settlers from the free 
states and thus deprive them of their property interest in 
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the territory, it was also to make it an established institu- 
tion which it would be difficult to shake off when the time 
came for statehood. 

It was this theory, set forth by Douglas, which was the 
main theme of Dr. Bacon’s discussion. He pointed out in 
considerable detail that from the time of the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787 for the then Northwest Territory, 
before the adoption of the Constitution, down to the last 
session of Congress the power of Congress to legislate on 
slavery for the territories had been agreed upon and acted 
upon by men of all parties and all sections. The right to do 
so he declared undeniable. The Missouri Compromise had 
declared that in all land north of its southern boundary 
hereafter organized, slavery should be “forever prohibited.” 

Accepting this, the faithless and immoral character of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was evident, and on this he dwelt. 
Had the Dred Scott theory, as we may call it, been gener- 
ally accepted in the South or among Democrats, there 
would have been little force to this denunciation, but the 
theory was new and far from being generally accepted even — 
at the South. Hence Bacon’s argument had a sting, the 
more effective because it came from righteous indignation 
founded on wide-reaching knowledge of the question of 
which the author wrote. 

At the close he paid his respects to Douglas. When he 
“raves in this way,” wrote Dr. Bacon, “‘his rage is too ludi- 
crous to move our indignation.” “Upon what meat doth 
this our Caesar feed that he is grown so great?” To accuse 
such men as Lyman Beecher, Lowell, Emerson, and others 
of an atrocious falsehood and calumny; such university 
presidents and professors as Wayland, Hopkins, Park, 
Woolsey, and Edward Beecher of not knowing what they 
were talking about; such men as Bishop Wainwright, Dr. 
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another, as lacking courtesy and a sense of honor, was, in- 
deed, too absurd and too insolent for refutation. Finally 
Dr. Bacon set forth the meaning of the words “In the name 
of Almighty God, and in his presence.” The Memorialists 
meant simply, as all men knew, that they were speaking 
with the utmost solemnity and were free from any party 
relation. Instead of claiming any exclusive knowledge of 
the divine will, they were appealing to the knowledge of 
that will which is in the hearts of all men when they are 
willing to enter into the presence of God, such knowledge as 
even Douglas himself might have, would he but earnestly 
and solemnly consult his own conscience. 

It is because they are not willing to do this, that men are 
willing to support this bill. 

Here was Dr. Bacon’s ultimate appeal, not simply to 
conscience in general, but to the belief, which he felt posi- 
tive lay in the heart of every thinking man, that slavery 
was wrong, and that any man who helped to extend it was 
doing what he knew to be wrong. This conviction was wide- 
spread throughout the North, as the uprising against 
Douglas made abundantly clear. Because of it Dr. Bacon’s 
article was reprinted as a pamphlet and widely circulated. 
But the conviction was not universal even in the North, 
and the support which Douglas received there, even at this 
time, made this clear. In the South, also, there were multi- 
tudes of conscientious men who were by no means ready 
to acknowledge that slavery was wrong. Alexander H. 
Stephens, the friend of Lincoln, later vice-president of the 
Confederacy, may stand as an example. It had not always 
been so, as is well known. When the Constitution was 
adopted, and for a generation thereafter, slavery was gen- 
erally regarded as an evil, South as well as North; but the 
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rise in the value of the slave through the invention of the 
cotton gin, and the need of defending slavery against the 
attacks of opponents, especially such opponents as Garri- 
son, had wrought a vast change. 

Slavery had become inwoven into the social structure of 
the South and what is thus inwoven becomes part of the 
moral habit of individual members. Most Southerners felt 
it their duty to defend slavery as men feel it their duty to 
defend the character of their country, all the more because 
on this point they found themselves constantly attacked. 

This change Dr. Bacon had seen very clearly, and he 
set it forth in an article in the New Englander for Novem- 
ber of this year, entitled ‘The Southern Apostasy.” He 
took for his text an article by a Southerner in the Church 
Review, which stated outspokenly that whereas many in the 
Southern states used to admit that slavery was an evil, for 
whose existence, however, they disclaimed responsibility, 
the opinion now widely prevalent there was that it was 
‘‘wise and benevolent” with “the undoubted sanction of 
Holy Writ.” Dr. Bacon’s article was an elaboration and 
confirmation of that statement, with quotations from official 
documents of the Presbyterian church contrasting its 
unanimous condemnation of slavery by the General As- 
sembly of 1818, with more recent statements by official 
bodies and prominent leaders of the same church in the 
South defending its “peculiar institution.” 

The very name of the article was an indictment. The 
change was proved beyond question. The title could not be 
objected to if this change was to be regarded as “‘apostasy.” 
This was, of course, denied in the South, while in the North 
it was regarded as self-evident. 

The article marks a new attitude toward the South on 
the part of Dr. Bacon, adopted by him some years pre- 
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viously. So long as religious leaders there acknowledged 
slavery to be wrong, even if they did little or nothing to 
rectify it, he desired to do everything to help them, to co- 
operate with them in casting it off. Every step in that di- 
rection was to be encouraged. But once they ceased to re- 
gard it as evil and defended it as a blessing, codperation 
with them was impossible. To work for emancipation was 
to work for the good of the Southern whites as well as the 
negro, but 1t must now be done in opposition to the whites 
instead of in codperation with them. This attitude had been 
necessarily assumed years before, but here is its most defi- 
nite expression. It implied, of course, no change of prin- 
ciple in him. It was typical of the change going on all over 
the North. The Whig party had been broken up because 
North and South found themselves in antagonism in which 
codperation was impossible on the one great political issue. 
Out of it came the Republican party which was exclusively 
northern. The Democratic party, as less concerned in the 
North about slavery, held together for a little longer, but 
split in two just before the Civil War. In fact, once the 
South had definitely taken this stand, for better for worse, 
war or submission were the only alternatives, and it chose 
war. 

The later article appeared, as has been said, in Novem- 
ber, while the earlier had been published in May. But be- 
tween these dates’ other events had occurred which should 
be described. 

One was a poignant sorrow in the death of Dr. Bacon’s 
daughter, Lucy, a girl of thirteen. There is little to be told, 
but the hurt was grievous, a deep wound from which re- 
covery was slow. 

The other occurrence was of public interest and must 
be told at more length. It illustrates from another point of 
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view the changed circumstances in which Dr. Bacon, was 
called upon to maintain the same principles that he had 
set forth years before, but against opponents of a very 
different character. It will be remembered that in his first 
contest in the American Board over slavery, he had been 
opposed by the Abolitionists, who wished to commit the 
Board to the exclusion of all slaveholders from member- 
ship in any of the mission churches. He had maintained the 
distinction between slavery, a thing always and every- 
where wrong, and the individual slaveholder, who might be 
in no way responsible for his ownership and unable to free 
his slaves without doing them more harm than good. In this 
he had been upheld by the Board, which had followed the 
policy outlined by him ever since. In conformity with it, 
Mr. Treat, a secretary of the Board had written in 1848 
a long letter to the Choctaw Mission, which he had just 
visited. In this letter he set forth the policy of the Pru- 
dential (Executive) Committee on the subject. 

The occasion for his visit had been the fact that the mis- 
sionaries, while agreeing in theory with the policy of the 
Board, were very backward in carrying out that part of it 
which called for plain speaking to the slaveholders in their 
churches on their duties toward their slaves and on the evils 
of slavery. 

The trouble was that these Indian tribes were within the 
limits of the United States and under its sovereignty. Their 
territory, moreover, lay south of the Missouri line, and 
directly south of Kansas. It was, in fact, in the direct line 
of Southern expansion. Southern influence was naturally 
exerted there to uphold slavery. There was even another 
mission there which was under Southern influence. Hence 
the missionaries of the American Board felt the need of 
acting with extreme caution. They were also Old School 
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Presbyterians, among whom the Southerners had a pre- 
dominating influence. 

A considerable part of their work had consisted in main- 
taining boarding schools for girls. The Board paid one- 
sixth of the cost, the rest coming from the Council of the 
Choctaw Nation, the Indian Agent being, of course, the 
dispenser of the funds. These schools had been taken over 
in 1842 for a period of twenty years. The girls enrolled in 
the school were all free; but, in the absence of any other 
available servants, the missionaries had taken slave girls 
to do the housework, who received tuition as pay in addi- 
tion to board and lodging. They were not, of course, in any 
sense the property of the missionaries, though that has been 
publicly asserted, but, nevertheless, the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board had felt that the practice was an un- 
wise one, and in Mr. Treat’s letter they had enjoined its 
discontinuance. This injunction had not been carried out 
by the missionaries, who must have felt it to be an im- 
possibility. 

The decision of the question was taken out of their hands, 
not by the Board but by the Choctaw Council, which passed 
in 1853 a law establishing a Board of Trustees and a Su- 
perintendent of Schools to have charge and oversight of 
these seminaries, and which declared that no slave, or child 
of a slave, was to be taught in, or at, any school, or by any 
teacher, and that the Superintendent was to remove or re- 
port any teacher who was an Abolitionist, meaning thereby 
anyone in favor of emancipation. 

It was asserted at the time that this action of the Council 
did not represent the feeling of the tribe, but had been 
passed by that body at the instigation of Southern white 
men. That this was true is evident at a glance. Indian tribes 
do not of their own accord establish Boards of Education 
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and Superintendents of Schools. The whole maneuver was 
the work of Southerners who did not want slaves taught to 
read and write, and who suspected the missionaries, for all 
their extreme circumspection, of being Abolitionists, at 
least in the Choctaw sense of the term. 

The question what should be done with regard to this 
action of the Choctaws came before the Board at its meet- 
ing in Hartford in September, 1854, and brought on what 
was known as “The Great Debate.” The resolutions ap- 
pended to the report of the committee to whom the matter 
had been referred had been drawn up by Dr. Bacon, who 
_ was on the committee, but were presented by the chairman, 
Dr. Wm. J. Dwight, a son of the President of Yale College. 
It recommended the indorsement of the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee as set forth in the Treat letter, and the 
refusal of the Board to conduct the schools according to 
the demands of the Choctaw Council; it also instructed the 
missionaries to continue their work of preaching. There 
was no doubt in anyone’s mind as to the action of the Choc- 
taw Council, every one disapproved of it; the only question 
was whether it was wise to say so formally. 

For years there had been a growing dissatisfaction on 
the part of multitudes because of the lack of any definite 
statement by the Board on the subject of slavery in con- 
nection with its American Indian Missions and an uneasy 
feeling that the missionaries out there were somehow being 
mixed up with this evil thing. Repeatedly they had been 
assured by the Independent that the Prudential Committee 
and the secretaries were acting right, and that the Board 
would indorse them in due time. But they were exceedingly 
impatient at the delay, and were on the verge of deserting 
the Board and of supporting the American Missionary 
Association with its radical antislavery position instead. 
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On the other hand there were many who felt that it was 
extremely dangerous, in the inflammable condition of the 
country, to make any such official pronouncement. It was 
not the danger to the Board so much as the danger to the 
country that they felt. The Board was made up of promi- 
nent and influential men. For them to vote in favor of a 
resolution in which slavery was explicitly condemned, and 
in which missionaries were instructed to work against it, 
would awaken resentment, however gentle their methods 
might be. To take such action was to take part in politics 
and to make a declaration on the most dangerous political 
question of the day. 'The action of the Choctaw Council was 
doubtless objectionable, and it might be well enough to in- 
struct the missionaries to withdraw from the educational 
work, but it was unnecessary and unwise to a high degree 
to make this sweeping indorsement of the secretary and the 
Prudential Committee. They could pursue their course 
without it. 

Those who took this position were not very numerous. 
They included, of course, the few Southerners connected 
with the Board, but its most prominent representatives 
were northern conservatives, no lovers of slavery, but ap- 
prehensive with regard to the condition of the country, as 
they had good reason to be. They were reinforced by the 
many good souls who came to the Board meetings for the 
sake of edification, and who wanted to keep down discussion 
so that they might listen to thrilling accounts of events in 
the missionary field. 

The question at issue was the adoption of the first reso- 
lution in the report of the committee, which indorsed the 
Treat letter. Two spoke to the effect that though they 
might agree with the ‘Treat letter, its indorsement was 
unwise. 
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It was then that Dr. Bacon felt that it was time for him 
to speak, and as he rose he was greeted with applause, an 
unusual occurrence both for himself and for the occasion. 
It was an evidence of the intensity of feeling which the 
question had aroused. He was glad, he said, of the pre- 
vious expressions of opinion. The mission had at last come 
into direct conflict with slavery; but this was not because 
the missionaries had meddled with the question, for they 
had not; they had even been charged with being proslavery 
in sentiment. It was the direct act of the slaveholders and 
their backers. He did not deny the right of the Choctaws 
to regulate their own affairs, as a previous speaker had 
suggested, but he did deny that it was the duty of the 
Board to codperate on such a basis. “The missionaries 
themselves declare that they cannot so conduct the schools. 
The resolutions are necessary. We must indorse the Pru- 
dential Committee if we are not to bow before the slave 
power.” 

Others followed pro and con, and a motion was then made 
to refer the report back to the committee, the purpose being 
to have the committee eliminate the indorsement of the 
Treat letter. The discussion was resumed on this new mo- 
tion. The debate begun in the morning was carried over 
into the evening session, usually devoted to reports from 
missionaries and the like, greatly to the disappointment of 
those to whom these services were the principal attraction 
of the meeting. An eminent judge, in arguing against any 
such pronouncement by the Board, claimed that it was 
doubtful whether the vote of the Choctaw Council did for- 
bid the teaching of slaves anywhere, though Secretary 
Treat had made this statement. The plea was one of those 
legal quibbles in which the conservatives sought to find 
support, when maintained by an eminent legal light with 
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an air of superior wisdom, as one peculiarly qualified to 
interpret such a document. 

That sort of assumption was always peculiarly irritat- 
ing to Dr. Bacon, and again he rose to his feet. He showed 
that this regulation was aimed at the teaching of the serv- 
ants in the schools, a provision which was intolerable. He 
expressed deference for the judge as a legal expert, but he 
maintained that as a minister he also was a professional 
interpreter of laws, namely, the laws of the Bible, and that 
this was a case in which each man must exercise his private 
judgment. “This regulation says that slaves are not to be 
taught as payment for their services. Therein lies its 
cruelty. We are bound to judge for ourselves what is right 
for us to do.” 

As to the indorsement of the Treat letter he could see 
no reason why anyone should oppose it. The work of the 
Board had been carried on for six years on that basis, and 
_ its officers and committees had been regularly reélected 
without criticism. It was on this basis that the Board had 
been defended. ‘‘We owe it to ourselves,” said he, “to make 
this indorsement formal. We need not enter into pecuniary 
considerations, yet we must remember that the givers are 
our constituents, and in a general way we are bound to 
carry out their wishes or else relinquish our trust. 

“It is a question of profound importance that we have to 
decide. If there are those who feel that our prolonged dis- 
cussion of it interferes with the work of edification, to 
which these meetings are generally devoted, let us remem- 
ber that to do justly and to love mercy are more than sacri- 
fice and burnt offering.” 

He recalled also the Dark Days famous in Connecticut 
history, when many believed that the end of the world was 
at hand. The legislature was then in session and there were 
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a number who wished to adjourn, that they might watch 
and pray while awaiting that awful event. But one member 
objected. He urged that candles be brought and that they 
continue their business; for, if the Lord was coming, they 
could not be better prepared than to be found doing the 
duty that lay before them, trembling yet recognizing the 
call of duty. The legislature continued its work. 

It was the self-revealing speech of a deeply religious man 
of the same type as the colonial legislator. None could say 
that it was for lack of love of missions or missionaries that 
he insisted on carrying through the debate to the end. 

Toward its close Dr. Bacon spoke for a third time. Until 
recently he had been regarded as among the conservatives 
on the slavery question. He had even, he said, been charged 
with being proslavery. Now he was regarded as a leader of 
the radicals. But where was the change? It was not in him, 
but in his opponents. He recited the substance of the Treat 
letter which had been the policy of the Board not only since 
it was written but since the memorable meeting of 1845, 
nine years before. As for himself, he had not changed his 
opinions on this question for twenty-five years or more, he 
stood where men highly versed in former questions had 
stood, where Samuel Hopkins, the great leader of the con- 
servatives, had stood. 

It was a stroke that counted. In the eyes of the others, if 
not in their own eyes, his opponents stood not as mere con- 
servatives unprepared for some advance step lest it should 
endanger the peace of the country, but as men who had 
not the courage of their conviction and were unwilling to 
take a stand for the right because of the threats of an evil 
power. 

The last word in the debate was spoken by Dr. Pomroy, 
a secretary of the Board, who declared that unless the reso- 
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lutions passed it would be impossible for the secretaries to 
continue. The burden would be too great. It might be pos- 
sible to have harmony within the Board but not in the 
country at large. Thereupon, near midnight, the vote was 
taken on the motion to refer the resolutions back to the 
committee and it was lost by a vote of nineteen to fifty- 
eight. This was the decisive action, and the resolutions were 
then adopted by ‘‘an immense majority.” 

It was a great victory, all the greater because the dis- 
turbing effect on public opinion did not materialize. The 
religious papers either approved heartily or were silent, 
and such secular papers as the New York Tribune, Times, 
and Evening Post came out in its favor. 

It would be pleasant to record that the result was equally 
successful on the mission field, but the missionaries were not 
to be persuaded to follow out the policy they had originally 
approved. They were either too wise or too timorous. Ulti- 
mately the problem was solved by turning over the mission 
to the Home Missionary Board of the Old School Presby- 
terian church, to which the missionaries belonged. The 
trouble had arisen because of home missionary rather than 
foreign missionary conditions, and the field had become dis- 
tinctly a home-missionary one. It was not a glorious result, 
but it was entirely honorable and involved no backing 
down on the part of the Board. 

Nevertheless, ‘the results at home were important. Not 
only were the uneasy constituents of the Board completely 
reconciled, there was a great increase of contributions, so 
that it seemed as if there were no further need for the 
American Missionary Association. The whole religious 
world of the North received a new invigoration, and a new 
determination not to submit to the encroachments of the 
slave power. Indirectly this action of the Board helped to 
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promote the colonization of Kansas by Free-Soil men, 
which was just beginning, and which finally resulted in its 
becoming a free state just before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. 

Here was another distinct achievement for Dr. Bacon, 
like the Albany Convention and the settlement of the Bush- 
nell controversy. 

He had done much, but there were still stormier and 
more arduous days ahead. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


In a country whose public affairs were so largely affected 
by the Puritan conscience it was inevitable that the lead- 
ing agencies of church philanthropy such as the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Boards should become an arena of de- 
bate for such moral issues as the slavery question. We have 
seen how this came to be the case at the annual meetings 
of the American Board. Similar results were sure to follow 
in the case of other church organizations, though conserva- 
tism and the desire to avoid disturbing controversy might 
postpone the event, in proportion as large endowments and 
highly concentrated control placed their management out 
of reach from their ultimate constituencies. 

For, while such agencies, like the Jesuit and other orders 
in the Roman church, owe their foundation to moral and 
religious zeal, the tendency of institutions is to foster para- 
mount loyalty to themselves in proportion to their growth 
in power, and, unless constantly revitalized by the lay im- 
pulse which gave them birth, may permit institutional self- 
preservation to overshadow the moral and religious objects 
originally in view. Against this demoralizing tendency the 
chief safeguard is courage and consecration on the part of 
individuals whose clarity of moral insight and uncompro- 
mising devotion to the ideals originally in view impel them 
to protest, and, in cases where they have the confidence and 
support of a large constituency, to direct the activities of 
the agency into channels more in line with a truly Chris- 
tian purpose. 
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As we have seen, Dr. Bacon’s often-demonstrated posses- 
sion of the quality of unflinching courage in combination 
with the rarer traits of clear vision and sober judgment 
had led to his selection as director on an unusual number 
of such boards. In addition he was the recognized spokes- 
man of the churches of Connecticut, and indeed of a much 
wider constituency. Moreover, as senior editor of the In- 
dependent he held a unique position of influence through- 
out the North on national issues having a moral aspect, 
and among these the question of slavery was paramount 
and irrepressible. It is not surprising that, almost im- 
mediately after the American Board controversy, there be- 
gan a similar struggle, led by Dr. Bacon in the columns 
of the Independent, over the policy of another church 
agency, of much greater relative importance then than now 
—one strongly intrenched in the concentrated control of its 
board of management, its traditionally conservative policy, 
and the unusual munificence of its endowments. his was 
the American Tract Society, against whose moral timidity 
the rousing shafts of Dr. Bacon’s criticism were directed 
for more than four years, until, just before the outbreak of 
the Civil War that citadel of reactionary moral cowardice 
gave way. Unconscious as it is of what is called “hypoc- 
risy,” this type of Pharisaism, consenting to devote its 
energies to the tithing of mint and anise and cummin to 
the neglect of the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and good faith, is a source of weakness to the 
church when all its energies are required in some great 
battle of righteousness; and the collapse of one of its 
strongholds on the very threshold of the war contributed 
not a little to the consolidation of moral and Christian 
sentiment so indispensable for the great conflict. 
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But individuals who take the lead in moral conflicts of 
this type have need to be tempered in character by the 
fires of personal trial. Not only they but the public also, to 
which they appeal, must likewise have its period of prepa- 
ration. National issues are slow in defining themselves, and 
the issue of slavery in particular was complicated by a host 
of incidental considerations, which gradually altered with 
the progress of events. During the five years immediately 
preceding the Civil War, Dr. Bacon’s own home had been 
the scene of trials, cares, and griefs such as happily come 
to but few, and which cannot have been less than a refine- 
ment by fire of those qualities of mingled wisdom and gen- 
tleness long before evidenced in his nature. On these more 
intimate scenes of the home we must cast at least one sym- 
pathetic glance before we look outside to the critical events 
which during the same years were engaging his tongue and 
pen in the supreme struggle of the nation against the 
incubus of slavery. 

The closing months of 1854 had brought to Dr. Bacon 
the sorrow of new bereavement in the death of his dearly 
loved daughter, Lucy, so that it was with a sad heart that 
he had gone to the scenes of his conflict and triumph at the 
critical meeting of the American Board. For this, as well 
as for the nervous strain of the great debates, it was a wel- 
come relief to take a journey to Detroit, where he had been 
invited to preach the dedication sermon for a new Congre- 
gational church in the city of his birth. In the days of the 
Plan of Union this had been Presbyterian territory, but 
since the Albany Convention Congregationalists had felt 
more free to hold their own way. It was thus doubly appro- 
priate that this defender of the Congregational way should 
officiate. The hope expressed at the time by the Independent 
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that there might be no collision has been fulfilled, though 
both denominations have greatly increased in the ays hav- 
ing grown with its growth. 

On Dr. Bacon’s return, most of his spare time, if he 
could be said to have any, was given up to the writing of 
his article on ““The Southern Apostasy,” of which mention 
has been made. It appeared in the November number of 
the New Englander. 

Shortly after the great meeting of the Board, and per- 
haps in part as a consequence of the prominence into which 
Dr. Bacon’s speeches there had brought him throughout 
the North, he received an invitation to become president of 
the new university of Cleveland, Ohio, originally founded 
as Western Reserve College at Hudson, near by. There 
would have been poetic fitness in such a fulfilment of the 
dream of Leonard Bacon’s missionary father, but to the 
busy son the proposal offered no attraction. Wrapped up 
as he was in church and public activities he declined it with- 
out hesitation. 

This does not mean that he was without family and 
financial cares. On the contrary these had been accumulat- 
ing for several years, and were not soon to be materially 
lightened. The birth of a daughter, Ellen, in November, 
1856, was a consolation to the parents for the death of 
Lucy, and was received with joy, but made it harder to 
make both ends meet. His four eldest sons had by this time 
become self- “supporting, but besides his eldest daughter, 
indispensable in the care of the household, there were four 
younger children. Other family cares brought unmitigated 
sorrow. His sister Delia, a brilliantly gifted woman, had 
become obsessed with the idea that the works ascribed to 
Shakespeare had been composed by a syndicate of Eliza- 


bethan wits among whom she reckoned Francis Bacon, 
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though unaware at the time of any relationship. A generous 
friend had supplied her with sufficient funds to make a 
short trip to England for the sake of research, and for her 
return. But once in England she could not make up her 
mind to return without completing her work, and so spent 
the money for her return journey to prolong her stay. The 
obsession had somewhat estranged her from all her brothers 
and sisters, who felt no deep interest in the question, and 
for many months they were without news from her while 
she was in fact in great distress. When word finally reached 
them they felt that they could not allow her to suffer, so 
the only two who could do anything, Dr. Bacon and his 
sister Alice Peck, contributed out of funds sorely needed 
at home and at the same time intreated their sister to re- 
turn. This she steadfastly refused to do. Her obsession had 
gained such control as to shut her eyes to the injustice of 
making her necessities a method for wringing the means of 
prosecuting her work from relatives not in sympathy with 
it and themselves in great need of the money. Rebecca wrote 
bitterly to her brother Frank of “throwing money into the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

Further anxieties were created for Dr. Bacon by the 
marriage some years before of his sister Julia to a Mr. 
Woodruff, whose affairs had become much involved. But 
by far the most grievous family burden was his brother 
David. With gifts surpassing even those of his sister Delia, 
David too had a neurotic taint. Returned from his journey 
as physician to the ill-fated colony in Liberia he had de- 
veloped a growing habit of intemperance which ruined his 
career and made him a helpless dependent. Destitute, with 
this insatiable craving for drink, and with an inordinate 
opinion of his own ability, he came in the beginning of 1857 
to stay with his brother in New Haven, though it was felt 
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to be necessary to send young Edward away. Rebecca wrote 
that her father was worn out with this visit, and among 
similar entries in Dr. Bacon’s diary for that year there is 
this: “David in my study in the evening. Eheu!” 

At the same time came complications regarding the In- 
dependent. 'The paper itself was flourishing, increasing in 
circulation and influence, but its internal affairs were not 
satisfactory. By a process of elimination Henry C. Bowen 
had become sole proprietor. He was often enthusiastic 
about the editorial work, but as a keen business man he was 
eager to have the paper pay all it could be made to, though 
it had not originally been founded for profit. The pro- 
prietor accepted so much advertising as to interfere seri- 
ously with the editorial and news columns. Furthermore, 
the Rev. Dr. Cheever, one of the regular contributors, was 
making things uncomfortable by his intolerant radicalism. 

Then suddenly, just at the close of 1856, Henry Ward 
Beecher, the star correspondent, committed a serious in- 
discretion. He had recently brought out his hymn book, 
“The Plymouth Collection,” the first in which hymns and 
tunes were printed together. Carried away with enthusiasm 
for it he so filled the columns of his correspondence with 
encomiums of his own compilation as to draw a protest 
from Dr. Thompson to Dr. Bacon. But the book did not 
draw the same praise from reviews. In his zeal to make the 
hymns singable Mr. Beecher had inserted a good deal of 
popular trash which the reviewers did not fail to notice. 
Beecher was a genius, but his genius was not musical. Of 
this, however, he himself was not aware, and when another 
hymn book by a different author with the same arrange- 
ment of hymns and tunes received more favorable notice 
from the press, he was greatly irritated. 


The book had been prepared by Dr. Bacon’s eldest son, 
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a young man of considerable musical and literary gifts, 
just entering on his work as a minister in his first parish. 
One favorable review of this book was specially irritating 
to Mr. Beecher. Accepting for truth the malicious gossip 
in the office of the publishers of his own hymn book, he ac- 
cused young Mr. Bacon in the Independent of having 
written this review as a puff of his own book. 

It was a wanton libel, without the least foundation, and 


- if allowed to stand would have wrecked the career of young 


Mr. Bacon. Only by an unfortunate mischance had it es- 
caped the editorial blue pencil. Furthermore, it seemed as 
if it must break up the editorial staff of the paper, and the 
friendly relations of many years between the Beechers and 
the Bacons. It was a heavy blow to a man like Dr. Bacon 
already overburdened with care. But his capacity to think 
and act clearly in times of great stress stood him in good 
stead on this as on other occasions. 

Dr. Bacon and his son both protested immediately to 
the paper and to Mr. Beecher as well. But Dr. Bacon’s 
letter to Beecher was a fatherly one, in which he made clear 
the offense but at the same time made all allowances for 
Beecher’s impetuosity. In consequence not only did Beecher 
make an ample public apology, but friendly relations were 
resumed. It was no mean achievement. 

All through the year 1857 the burden of Dr. Bacon’s 
personal cares and anxieties grew greater. After a few 
weeks he was, indeed, relieved of the presence of his brother 
David in his home, though not of anxiety about him. But 
in public affairs the Dred Scott decision made all the world 
look dark to lovers of freedom, and in his private concerns 
he found himself getting into debt because of the strains on 
his pocketbook, while over his brother and every one of his 
sisters serious trouble was impending. In April word came 
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from his sister Alice that their sister Mrs. Woodruff was 
unable to support herself, but he had not means at hand 
to help her. , 

There came a moment of cheer in May in what seemed a 
decisive victory in the Tract Society controversy in which 
he had been long engaged, and in June there was a certain 
relief in going to Tallmadge, Ohio, to deliver, to an im- 
mense audience, the semi-centennial address on the found- 
ing of the town. There had certainly been a vast change 
since his father had come there fifty years before with his 
little family, and the change had been in great measure 
the fulfilment of the dreams of the founder. The people in 
honoring the son did honor also to his father. For a mo- 
ment the clouds lifted and he could see as he looked back 
that beyond the clouds that overhung his father’s life there 
had been light. His vision had not been in vain, though it 
had ended in calamity so far as the visionary was concerned. 

But the clouds gathered again. Hardly had Dr. Bacon 
returned to New Haven than he received letters from 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, then consul at Liverpool, and from 
the mayor of Stratford on Avon, telling of the destitution 
and mental excitement of his sister Delia. He wrote im- 
mediately in reply, sending such money as he and his sister 
could spare and continuing the gifts in numerous small 
amounts as long as there was need. Hard as it was for him 
there was little else he could do. It was not clear that Delia 
was then definitely insane; yet only by treating her ‘as an 
insane person was it possible to make proper provision for 
her. The only consolation was to be found in the great 
friendliness which she had found among utter strangers, 
from the landlady where she had taken lodgings and espe- 
cially from Hawthorne, on whom her only claim was a 
common interest in literature. She treated him, neverthe- 
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less, with the suspicion and. ingratitude due to her un- 
balanced mental condition. 

A later letter from Hawthorne, and other letters as well, 
only served to deepen his anxiety. 

On October 7 he officiated at the marriage of his eldest 
son Leonard, which was a joyful occasion ; but on the next 
day the business failure was announced of Bowen, Mc- 
Namee & Co., of which Henry C. Bowen, the then sole 
proprietor of the Independent, was the senior partner. 'The 
failure formed part of the great panic of 1857 when all 
the banks in the country suspended specie payment, and 
business firms everywhere went into insolvency, one bring- 
ing down another in its fall. 

The direct effect on Dr. Bacon’s affairs was less than on 
that of business men, but indirectly there was much to 
trouble him. Speculative real estate became immediately 
unsalable and the property of Mr. Woodruff, his sister 
Julia’s husband, was mostly of that nature. 

But, when everything looked darkest, and general ruin 
seemed inevitable, there came, like an interposition of 
Providence, a draft from his son George for over $750 to 
be used for the needs of the family. He had been making a 
tour round the world for the sake of his health in a man-of- 
war, of which he had finally been appointed paymaster, and 
the draft came from his savings. He had no inkling of the 
commercial crash when the draft was sent. 

But this, godsend though it was, did not avert troubles 


_of a different kind. On November 4 Mr. Woodruff died, 


and on the twenty-fifth, the day before Thanksgiving, a 
letter reached Dr. Bacon announcing the death of his 
dearly loved sister Susan in Syria some weeks before. She 
had gone there in company with her daughter and son-in- 
law, who were missionaries in that country. The news gave 
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additional difficulty to the preparation of a Thanksgiving 
sermon. é 

This was the climax of a year of sorrow and care. The 
sorrow remained, only to be softened by time, but the bur- 
den of care was somewhat rapidly, though far from sud- | 
denly, relieved. On the first of the new year 1858 the church 
granted him a $400 increase of salary, raising it to $2,400. 
It may not seem a great salary for a man of his years and 
standing from a prominent and wealthy church, but com- 
ing at just this time, when merchants were barely recover- 
ing from the effects of a terrible panic it showed a very 
real appreciation. In February there was born the last of 
his children, a daughter who was named Alice Mabel, and 
in April his sister Delia arrived in New York in charge of 
her nephew George, who had once more come to the rescue. 
Arriving in England on his warship he learned of the con- 
dition of his aunt and obtaining leave of absence brought 
her to New York. To meet this unforeseen expense the boy 
was obliged to sell the little collection of treasures he had 
accumulated on his travels through the Orient. Taking 
his doctor son Frank with him, Delia’s brother immedi- 
ately went to New York and had her placed in an asylum 
there. Not long after she was removed to Hartford and 
died there about a year later, having in a last lucid interval 
become reconciled to those of her family from whom she 
had estranged herself. 

Her brother David continued, however, for yet seven 
years to live on in melancholy fashion. In the fall of 1865 
his life was mercifully brought to a close. 

Of the two remaining sisters there is a happier tale to 
tell. By the efforts of Dr. Bacon’s lawyer son Theodore, 
who was in Rochester, the affairs of his sister Julia were 
disentangled, so that she had some little property left, and 
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her sister Alice, who had nearly impoverished herself in 
her efforts to provide for both Julia and Delia, was also 
able to live in modest comfort. 

From these family scenes of mingled light and shade, re- 
flecting from many angles family qualities and character- 
istics not limited to our central figure, we must turn to that 
outward setting of public events against which as a back- 
ground the controversy of 1855-60 against the Tract So- 
ciety was carried on. A little incident mentioned in Dr. 
Bacon’s diary as occurring in the opening days of 1855 
may serve as a connecting link. The entry reads: “A fugi- 
tive, seeking help, came early in the evening. Gave him 
supper etc.” Apparently the Fugitive Slave Law had made 
it unnecessary for Dr. Bacon to inquire first whether the 
fugitive was escaping from the “mere relation” of slavery 
or from some additional hardship, a distinction he had 
urged in his book on slavery. If he was inconsistent, it was 
on the side of mercy. 

An editorial in the opening issue of the Independent for 
the same year (1855) was entitled ‘““Hard Times.” The ref- 
erence was to the financial stringency, but times were to 
grow harder in many ways, particularly in the more and 
more embittered conflict against slavery, the further course 
of which we must now review. 

The second issue of the Independent for this same year 
contained the first of a series of articles from Dr. Bacon’s 
pen which resulted in the great controversy to which we 
have referred as that of the Tract Society. It lasted well 
over four years and had an important influence on the 
moral sense of the North regarding slavery. One might 
imagine such an organization as the Tract Society to be 
thoroughly innocuous, and this was certainly the intent of 
its management. But events decreed otherwise. 
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First of the public issues that came to try men’s souls 
was Kansas, ‘“‘bleeding Kansas” as it soon became. ‘The 
measure for which Douglas had struggled so fiercely be- | 
cause it was to settle the slavery question and establish 
peace among the states was the occasion of North and 
South first coming to blows, to fighting and killing, if not 
to actual war. For this bloodshed Douglas laid the blame 
on what he called “unholy combinations in New England.” 

Their “unholiness” lay in the effort to secure limita- 
tion of slavery on Douglas’ own principle of “popular 
sovereignty,” without help from the Missouri Compromise. 
Those who were active in it regarded it as a most righteous 
enterprise, as well as entirely lawful. As at first proposed 
it was indeed absolutely peaceful. Only when unprovoked 
assault had cost a number of lives was provision made for 
self-defense, and that not through the original “‘combina- 
tion.” This “combination” was known first as the Massa- 
chusetts, afterward as the New England Emigrant Aid 
Society. 

It had been assumed North and South during the debate 
on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill that its passage involved the 
giving over of Kansas to slavery, and the gloom was pro- 
portionately great all over the North when it became a law 
(on May 30, 1854). But there were some who did not re- 
linquish hope that even by means of “‘squatter sovereignty”’ 
Kansas might be held for freedom. In particular Eli 
Thayer, of Worcester, Massachusetts, had the energy and 
business acumen to propose and organize the Emigrant 
Aid Society, securing a charter for it even before the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill became law. On August 1, just two 
months and two days from its enactment, a colony had 
arrived in Kansas, and four more arrived before snow fell. 
It was quick work, and speed was essential. All the colonies 
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put together were not very numerous, less than 1,500 set- 
tlers in all, but their existence gave an immense impetus to 
Free-Soil emigration all over the North, and the territory 
was soon overwhelmingly “free state’ in sentiment. 

The Southerners, especially those in the contiguous state 
of Missouri, were by no means ready to accept the situa- 
tion without a struggle, and were not scrupulous as to 
means. Even before the arrival of the first New England 
colony large gangs had crossed the boundary and had 
voted, without concealment, in various Kansas districts, for 
a proslavery delegate in Congress, browbeating the judges 
of election, and driving them away from the polls when any 
opposition was offered. Then they returned to Missouri full 
of whiskey and of boasting. 

The colonists were not chosen on political lines, and most 
of them had taken no part in political affairs before start- 
ing out. They had long felt the urge toward the “‘boundless 
West,” and they snapped at this unparalleled chance to go, 
with such help, where they could get a farm free from 
stones for nothing, and with no greater danger than their 
fathers or even their brothers had had to encounter before 
them. For the most part they were plain young farmers 
and the like, whose principal reason for opposing slavery 
was that it made farm labor disgraceful for a white man. 
The one party that held aloof from the enterprise was that 
of the Abolitionists. They declared the plan to be false in 
principle, a plan which at best would only produce “a 
transplanted Massachusetts, while the original Massachu- 
setts has been tried and found wanting.” The Liberator 
declared that there was hardly a single Abolitionist among 
the colonists. 

The agent of the Society, however, Charles Robinson, 
who went to Kansas and became the best and ablest leader 
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of the free-state forces, was classed as an Abolitionist, and 
so was John Brown, afterward of Harper’s Ferry, who 
went far toward wrecking the cause by his ruthless mas- 
sacre of unarmed proslavery men, and his violent tempera- 
ment. Neither of these, however, was of the Garrison type 
of Abolitionist. The excitement and opportunities for suc- 
cess also attracted to Kansas land speculators and adven- 
turers of various kinds, who added little to the credit of 
the Free-Soil party. 

Yet the cause, as a whole, was worthy of the support of 
those who cared for freedom, and it brought into codpera- 
tion on this issue many who were otherwise widely separated. 
Thus Dr. Bushnell wrote to Dr. Bacon in June, 1855, in- 
troducing the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, a Unitarian 
then in Worcester, Massachusetts, asking cooperation in 
the work of the Emigrant Aid Society of which Bushnell 
and Hale were directors. Dr. Bacon did not himself be- 
come a director, but Professor Silliman did, and from 
New Haven there went forth a notable colony who were 
known as “rifle-Christians” from the fact that the men 
were each presented with a Sharps rifle and a Bible as 
part of their outfit. 

It was in connection with this enterprise that Henry 
Ward Beecher pledged twenty-five rifles from Plymouth 
Church, and because of that, along possibly with another 
incident, these rifles came to be known as “Beecher’s 
Bibles.”’ The men were bona fide colonists, not mere fighting 
men; but, from the Plymouth Colony onward, the means 
of self-defense had always been part of the outfit of pio- 
neers. They must go armed if they went at all. That Dr. 
Bacon was active in the support of the work is made evi- 
dent by his participation in two “Kansas” meetings in the 
fall, at one of which he spoke for half an hour in response 
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to calls from the floor after the close of the principal ad- 
dress of the evening, and by the record in his diary of a 
meeting at his house on October 8, 1855, at which Edward 
Everett Hale spoke on Emigration and a committee was 
appointed to pursue the matter. 

All during the Kansas controversy the Independent con- 
tinued to pour hot shot into the camp of its opponents, 
sparing no man, not even Franklin Pierce, the president 
whose proclamation it declared evil and to be resisted, and 
whose last message to Congress it entitled, in a fiercely 
ironical editorial, “fan incendiary document,” diabolically 
suited to promote conspiracy and insurrection among the 
slaves. Not content with this, Dr. Bacon published in the 
New Englander a discussion of the message, showing it to 
be in no sense a message to Congress, such as the Constitu- 
tion provides for, but a mere campaign document of a 
vicious sort. 

As part of the Kansas controversy must also be reckoned 
the coming to New Haven, a few days before the Fremont- 
Buchanan presidential election, of ‘“‘Governor’”’ Robinson, 
in whose honor a great mass meeting was held in Center 
Church. On this occasion Dr. Bacon made an address of 
welcome which stirred his hearers to the depths. 

At that time Dr. Robinson’s title of “governor” was in 
itself an offense to the Administration, if not to the law. The 
free-state people of Kansas, who were overwhelmingly in 
the majority, had repudiated the territorial legislature 
elected by the inroads of thousands of Missourians, and had 
ignored its enactments. As an offset to it they had followed 
the example of California and. had organized a provisional 
state government with a constitution for which they asked 
the approval of Congress. Dr. Robinson, who had been the 
agent of the Emigrant Aid Society, and who had taken the 
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lead in this movement, had been elected governor under this 
provisional constitution, his election to take effect when 
the approval of Congress had been obtained. The state or- 
ganization had not attempted to exercise its authority 
officially before its confirmation by Congress, but its very 
existence in opposition to the proslavery territorial legis- 
lature was a declaration of hostility to that body, and was 
regarded by the proslavery party and the Administration 
as a menace. On that ground Robinson had been indicted 
by a Federal grand jury in the territory for treason and 
had been imprisoned; but after four months had been re- 
leased on bail. 

This indictment was to Dr. Bacon a badge of honor. 
Under the shadow of his church was the grave of John Dix- 
well, one of the regicide judges, who had found asylum in 
New Haven after the Restoration under Charles II. It was 
one of the city’s cherished memories that Dixwell and two 
other of these judges had been protected here, and, from 
that time on, it had been.an honor to New Haven to receive 
men charged with treason because they loved their country 
and had resisted its oppressors. “Long ago it became a 
maxim here that ‘opposition to tyrants is obedience to 
God.’ ” 

Robinson had said to his constituents, ““Your wrongs 
are your strength.” Making this the basis of his closing 
words, Dr. Bacon declared that this question of Kansas was 
one of the questions that is never settled till it is settled 
right, and that once settled it would be settled forever. 


We say it to Franklin Pierce—we say it to Arnold Douglas 
—we say it to Isaac Toucey—we say it to James Buchanan— 
we say it to Millard Fillmore (the “Know Nothing” candi- 
date) . . . that our cause is one which cannot be put down. 
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. . . There is a government which guards the right [which | 
in the end will vindicate the right. 


The omission of Douglas’ first name, calling him “Ar- 
nold” Douglas, gave an added sting to the arraignment, 
especially in New Haven where Benedict Arnold had been 
living at the outbreak of the Revolution. 

It indicates the temper of the time, that sixteen of the 
leading citizens of the city requested the publication of the 
address in the daily paper. It had apparently been too fiery 
for the paper to report without such backing; but, with it, 
the editor dared not refuse. 

The presidential campaign had been a hot one and men 
were keyed to a high pitch of interest as to the result. Dr. 
Bacon’s daughter Rebecca wrote to her brother in Galves- 
ton that she was in an agony of expectation concerning it. 
It was said that all the women and all the ministers were for 
Fremont. Buchanan was elected, as we know, but only by a 
close vote. 

Two or three thousand votes in Philadelphia cast for 
Fillmore the “Know Nothing” candidate, which would 
otherwise probably have gone for Fremont, gave Buchanan 
the electoral vote of Pennsylvania and made him president. 
But it was a perilous victory. The new Republican party 
had made a wonderful showing and had carried all New 
England, something that no one party had succeeded in 
doing since the time of Washington, wrote Miss Rebecca 
enthusiastically though not quite accurately. The Demo- 
cratic politicians, she said, laid their defeat to “those 
damned ministers,” and if not courteous, the charge was 
not unjustified. Miss Rebecca had also been greatly elated 
when a Fremont political procession had halted in front of 
their door and cheered her father. 
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A word is in place here concerning the attitude of Dr. 
Bacon and the Independent toward the so-called “Know 
Nothing,” or Native American party, which had suddenly 
sprung up and had carried a number of elections in 1854. 
The party organization was a secret society, and the mem- 
bers and adherents made it a practice to say that they knew 
nothing when asked concerning their political intentions. 
Hence their nickname. The object of the party was to se- 
cure the dominance of “native Americans,” especially in 
opposition to the growing power of the flood of immigrants, 
largely Irish, attached to the Roman Catholic church, and 
easily manipulated for political purposes. The Know Noth- 
ings had large accessions from the dissatisfied in both the 
old parties who were not ready to become Republicans. 

Opposed as Dr. Bacon was to Roman Catholicism and 
even more to corruption in politics, he would have nothing 
to do either with the intolerance or the secret methods of 
such an organization. He would go with them as far as any 
man in denouncing the corrupt use of the immigrant vote, 
but nothing more. Repeatedly the movement was con- 
demned in the columns of the Independent. 

The defeat of Fremont, as afterward appeared, was a 
fortunate thing for the Republican party. In a way not 
intended by the Independent it gave point to one of its 
precepts. In an editorial during the campaign on “The 
Man and the Principle,” the Independent had said, “Some 
say, go for the principle and not the man, but it takes a 
big man to represent a principle.” Fremont was not a big 
enough man, Lincoln was. 

Immediately after the inauguration of Buchanan in 
1857, came the Dred Scott decision, following like a bomb 
from the sky on the antislavery forces. As has been already 
set forth, it declared that a negro, the son of a slave, was 
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not a citizen of the United States, and that the Missouri 
Compromise was unconstitutional since Congress had no 
power to exclude slavery from the territories. 

The decision was by no means unanimous, and the part 
regarding the Missouri Compromise was not properly be- 
fore the court, if Dred Scott was not a citizen as the ma- 
jority held. But, as it was before the court according to the 
view of the minority, and these had forcibly argued that 
Congress had the power which the majority denied, it is not 
surprising that the majority seized the occasion to set forth 
its opinion on that point, since it seemed like an oppor- 
tunity to settle the whole Kansas dispute. 

But like the two previous efforts to settle the slavery 
question, the compromise of 1850 with its Fugitive Slave 
Law, and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, it only added fuel to 
the fire. That a principle of legislation that had been es- 
tablished and accepted on all sides even before the adoption 
of the Constitution, as well as repeatedly since then, and 
which was one of the foundation stones on which all free- 
soil efforts and even Douglas’ Popular Sovereignty were 
built, should be overthrown by a slender majority of the 
Supreme Court on a case in which the question was not 
properly before that majority, seemed to all the antislavery 
forces an outrage on justice which had no parallel in Ameri- 
can history and for which men must go back to the times 
of Jeffreys to find an equal. The fact that the decision came 
at the time of the inauguration of a new president and that 
he had been consulted as to the date on which it was to be 
handed down, added confirmation to the widespread belief 
that this decision was part of a great conspiracy among the 
slaveholders and their satellites, of which the Fugitive Slave 
Law was the first step, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill the sec- 
ond, and this decision the third. It was thought that the 
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final step was to be a decision that no state had a right to 
emancipate its slaves, and that slavery would thus be estab- 
lished all over the United States. 

There may have been no such conspiracy, though Lin- 
coln believed there had been, making one of his most effec- 
tive arguments in describing the building which James and 
Roger and Franklin and Stephen had coéperated to erect. 
As an argument in proof of collusion based on circumstan- 
tial evidence it has never been surpassed. 

But there was intense pressure of sentiment among the 
southern leaders to place slavery on at least an equal foot- 
ing with freedom in the expansion of the country. Any- 
thing less than this they regarded as a denial of their rights. 
There can be little doubt that the majority of the Supreme 
Court felt this pressure, if, indeed, they did not help to 
exert it. 

The Independent had long shared the belief in a con- 
spiracy between Douglas, the Administration, and the 
Southerners to deliver Kansas over to slavery, and all their 
action since the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill had 
seemed to confirm it. Hence this decision of the Supreme 
Court was treated by the paper as an even more atrocious 
act on the part of the same forces. 

An interesting pair of entries in Dr. Bacon’s diary at 
this time are worthy of record, though without direct bear- 
ing on his course of action. One of February 27, 1857, 
reads: “Call from ‘Old Brown’ of Kansas, who turns out 
to be an old schoolmate of mine at the first school I ever 
attended. [In Hudson, Ohio.]” The other on March 18, 
reads: ‘Meeting with ‘John Brown’ at North Church lec- 
ture room.” Less than three years later Dr. Bacon was to 
write a notable letter concerning *“*Old Brown.” 

Ardent as had been Dr. Bacon’s contributions to the 
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Independent, there were two other deliverances on his part 
to which we must give attention. The first was his Phi Beta 
Kappa address at Harvard given on July 17, 1856, on 
“The Relation of Christianity to Law and Government.” 
There was naturally no mention of Kansas in it, but 1t was 
the Kansas question that gave it pertinence and interest, 
and it was probably because of the prominent part he had 
taken in that controversy that he was invited to give it. 

It started with the declaration that justice, or the sense 
of justice, came before law, and that only as law expressed 
this could it find acceptance ; otherwise it merely stimulated 
and stiffened the sense of justice which it violated. This 
sense of justice is rooted in religion, in the sense of an ulti- 
mate Power which is its source. The Christian religion gives 
to this sense of justice its own peculiar characteristics. The 
fundamental one is the emphasis that it lays on the moral 
element. It does not make morality a substitute for religion 
or vice versa. Each is the complement of the other. This 
morality insists on the worth of the individual and on the 
rights of every man, of whatever race or color, because of 
the unity and brotherhood of mankind. But the function of 
Christianity is not to impose laws upon men but so to de- 
velop in them its sense of justice as the universal rule of 
life, that it shall find embodiment in laws deserving the 
approval and securing the obedience of the people. Nor has 
this effort of Christianity been in vain. Ever since the time 
of the Christian era we can see the rise of the sense of jus- 
tice among men of the Christian name, however much they 
may have fallen short in living up to it. The sense of justice 
is an irresistible force, founded in human nature itself, 
which must and shall continue to work until the Kingdom 
of God is established on earth. 

The thesis may seem trite now; it did not seem so then. 
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So great a legal authority as Theophilus Parsons wrote to 
Dr. Bacon asking that the address should not be published 
as a mere pamphlet. He considered it an important contri- 
bution to the subject, which should be given permanent 
form in a book. 

It did at any rate set forth Dr. Bacon’s mature opinion 
of what should be his attitude as a Christian minister 
toward law and government, and it was this policy which he 
pursued throughout his work as a minister, on the temper- 
ance question as well as on that of slavery. It is one that is 
still worthy of application. 

Dr. Bacon’s second deliverance in the long Kansas con- 
troversy was his share in the Connecticut Memorial to 
President Buchanan together with the ensuing discussion. 

The Memorial was drawn up and signed some time in 
July. Who drew it up is not recorded, but Dr. Bacon is 
supposed to have been its principal author and instigator. 
The gist of it was contained in two sentences as follows: 


We see with grief, if not with astonishment, that Governor 
Walker, of Kansas, openly represents and proclaims that the 
President of the United States is employing, through him, an 
army, one purpose of which is to force the people of Kansas 
to obey laws not their own, nor of the United States, but laws 
which it is notorious and established upon evidence they never 
made, and rulers they never elected. 

We represent, therefore, that, by the foregoing, your Ex- 
cellency is openly held up . . . to this nation—to all man- 
kind, and to all posterity, in the attitude of “LEVYING 
WAR AGAINST (a portion of) THE UNITED STATES,” 
by employing arms in Kansas to uphold a body of men and 
a code of enactments purporting to be legislative, but which 
never had the election, nor sanction, nor consent of the people 
of the Territory. 


i  ——— 
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The words “levying war against the United States” are, 
of course, taken from the Constitution, and are part of the 
definition of treason, which is to consist only in this and in 
adhering to enemies and giving them aid and comfort. 

Here was a countercharge to the accusation of treason 
brought against Robinson and the charge of disloyalty 
against those who denounced the Dred Scott decision. In a 
solemn memorial the President of the country was charged 
with committing treason according to the very words of the 
Constitution. 

Such a memorial could have weight only if signed by 
men of high standing, representatives of many ways of 
life. This qualification was not wanting. An attempt was 
made by the administration papers to sneer the Memorial 
away by ascribing it to a lot of ‘Connecticut parsons,” or 
“college professors,” but the charge fell flat. The ministers 
and professors were there, of course, and their names were 
weighty. First on the list stood that of Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, both minister and professor, certainly the most emi- 
nent theologian of the state and nation unless it be Horace 
Bushnell, whose signature was also appended. Dr. Taylor’s 
name was the more noteworthy because as a conservative 
and a follower of Daniel Webster he had been outspoken in 
favor of upholding the Fugitive Slave Law. But the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill and the ensuing troubles in Kansas were 
more than he could stand. Next to his name stood that of 
Theodore D. Woolsey, President of Yale, also an ordained 
minister, and soon to be known as an authority on inter- 
national law. There were two other future presidents of 
Yale, Porter and Dwight, and Dr. Hawes of Hartford, one 
of the eminent men of the state. ‘“‘Parsons” of this type were 
not negligible. Nor were such other “professors” as Ben- 


jamin Silliman and Thomas A. Thacher. 
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Moreover, the “‘parsons” and “professors” were only a 
minority of the signers. Out of forty-three, together they 
numbered twenty, one of whom was a lawyer. There were 
seven more lawyers who signed, and three physicians; the 
remaining thirteen were business men. All stood high as 
citizens, one had been governor of the state and another a 
member of Congress at the same time as Mr. Buchanan. 
Such names could not be dismissed with a sneer. 

Nor did the President attempt this. To the astonishment 
of the country he gave out the Memorial with a reply to it 
by himself for publication in the Washington papers, and 
the two were immediately telegraphed to New York, an 
unusual thing in those days for so long a document. 'The 
reply was courteous in form and acknowledged at the outset 
the weight of the names appended to the Memorial, but its 
substance was merely that on the face of the returns the 
territorial legislature had been legally elected, and that the 
President had no right to go behind the returns. He added 
that he had ordered the troops to support Governor Walker 
that he might be able to protect the United States marshal 
and other officers in the performance of their duties. This 
plea was either ignorant or disingenuous, for the free-state 
people had made it a practice, which they loudly pro- 
claimed, to distinguish clearly between officers of the United 
States Government and those of the fraudulent territorial 
government, and to give to all United States officials due 
obedience. 

The President went on to say that the evils in Kansas 
were due to the turbulence of a portion of the population 
who had been unwilling to trust to the ballot box and had 
undertaken to create an independent government for them- 
selves, one which, had it succeeded, would have been revo- 
lutionary. Here again was a distortion of notorious facts. 
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He then went on to say that slavery existed in Kansas 
under the Constitution. ‘““This point,” he wrote, “has at last 
been finally decided by the highest tribunal known to our 
laws. How it could ever have been seriously doubted is a 
mystery.” 

This was uncalled for by anything in the Memorial and 
very unfortunate as a statement; for the whole nation had 
assumed the contrary for over two generations and had 
founded the most important legislation of those years on 
that assumption. That an obiter dictwm of only a majority 
of the Supreme Court, received all over the North with 
opprobrium, should in the outcome prove to be a “final” 
decision, was highly doubtful. 

The mystery of which the President spoke did not lie 
where he said, but in the fact that he should have pub- 
lished the Memorial and any reply thereto, particularly 
such a reply. He must have thought his reply unanswerable, 
and so must his advisers; for it was dated August 15, but 
was not issued until September 3, and Buchanan was not 
the man to take such an unprecedented step without advice. 

Wherein lay that unanswerable quality to their minds? 
It was not in his plea of not being able to go behind the 
returns. That plea had been set forth in a speech by 
Douglas, which had been issued in hundreds of thousands as 
a campaign document during the preceding election. It had 
a certain speciousness, but would have been torn to shreds 
by the Administration if the fraudulent legislature had 
been free state instead of proslavery. The fraudulent char- 
acter of this legislature, it should be recalled, was not mere 
rumor ; there had been no concealment about it, and proofs 
of the notorious and indubitable facts had been laid before 
Congress and the country by a committee of the House. 
The plea might satisfy the conscience of the President, but 
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neither he nor his advisers could imagine that it would be 
regarded by the Memorialists or his opponents generally 
as unanswerable. 

The supposedly unanswerable quality of the reply lay in 
the final section, in that statement that slavery existed in 
Kansas under the Constitution. Its bearing on the subject 
of the Memorial was not stated, but it was everywhere un- 
derstood. In substance it was this: ‘“The whole trouble in 
Kansas is due to the slavery question. That question has 
received a final settlement by the Supreme Court. So what 
are you quarreling about? Your Memorial is simply a 
threshing of old straw.” 

Buchanan put the bearing of the majority opinion in 
the Dred Scott case on the Missouri Compromise in a nut- 
shell when he wrote: 


If a confederation of sovereign States acquire a new terri- 
tory at the expense of their common blood and treasure, surely 
one set of the partners have no right to exclude the other 
from enjoyment thereof, by prohibiting them from taking 
into it whatever is recognized to be property by a common 
Constitution. 


Buchanan and his advisers considered this statement to 
be unanswerable. To them and to all sympathizers with 
slavery it was self-evident. The only mystery was, as he said, 
that everybody had not seen it before. It was not merely 
that the Supreme Court had so decided or appeared to; it 
was what all the slavery people and their sympathizers had 
been feeling for a long time. The court had simply given 
authoritative expression to that feeling. It was this con- 
viction that led many honorable men to condone the acts 
of the Missouri ruffians in stuffing the Kansas ballot boxes. 
It might be irregular, but they felt that after all, those 
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Missouri people were merely securing in an irregular way 
what were really the legitimate rights of the South. 

To Buchanan and his advisers this position was so ob- 
vious and impregnable that he could not see why all sane 
men would not feel obliged to accept it as soon as they 
understood it clearly, and Buchanan had stated it with 
great clearness and simplicity. It was that kind of official 
blindness that is a prelude to war. To Southerners, their 
opponents were bent on robbing them of their legitimate 
rights. If so, those rights must be asserted and defended. 
War is the next step. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Buchanan’s reply did 
not prove so unanswerable as he and his advisers had ex- 
pected. It was unanswerable if his assumptions were ad- 
mitted, and Buchanan could see no way to avoid admitting 
them. But Memorialists did. Dr. Taylor wrote the official 
rejoinder, Dr. Bacon wrote another which he published in 
the Independent, and in November published in the New 
Englander an article on “Buchanan on Kansas.” The re- 
port of these must have given the President some uneasi- 
ness, for there is no pleasure in trying to fill a high position 
for which one is incompetent, and this Buchanan was be- 
ginning to discover. Indeed, this controversy had scarcely 
ceased before he found himself in still deeper trouble over 
Kansas. A proslavery, unrepresentative convention at 
Lecompton, Kansas, had adopted a constitution which it 
proposed to submit to Congress without a vote of the people 
of the territory, knowing the people would vote it down. 
Governor Walker himself denounced it as “a vile fraud” 
and public opinion throughout the North was outraged. 
Forced by an adverse vote in the House of Representatives 
the Administration and proslavery forces framed a com- 
promise measure, known from its author as the “English 
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Bill,” by whose terms the people of Kansas were to have the 
privilege, not of framing their own organic law but of 
adopting the Lecompton constitution “‘with or without 
slavery.” Under this proslavery system, aided by Federal 
law as now interpreted, it would be possible, they believed, 
to force slavery on the new state for at least a number of 
years. Free-Soilers were to be won over by an extraordinary 
bribe, a provision that Federal resources within the borders 
of the state should be subject to taxation for its support. 

But neither trickery nor bribery availed. When on De- 
cember 21, 1857, the proposal was submitted to the Kansas 
voters, only 489 of the free-state men entered the baited 
trap, the rest abstaining by preconcerted agreement from 
voting for or against a fraudulent construction. The pro- 
slavery vote was 6,143. On January 4, 1858, a second vote 
was taken on the Lecompton constitution in general, the 
proslavery men this time remaining away from the polls. 
The vote in its favor was 138; against it 10,226. 

Buchanan was brought to uphold the proslavery policy 
by the influence of his southern advisers. But Douglas had 
revolted. This Lecompton constitution was a flagrant de- 
nial of Popular Sovereignty. It was an offense to his sense 
of justice as well as a measure hated by his constituents. 
The Lecompton constitution was never sanctioned by Con- 
gress; instead, the Democratic party was split in two be- 
cause of the quarrel between Buchanan and Douglas, and 
war was brought one step nearer. Kansas was admitted to 
the Union under a constitution approved by the people in 
January, 1861, after secession had begun, but before the 
outbreak of the war. 

The most significant utterance of the Independent on 
this new phase of the Kansas question was in an editorial 
of February, 1858, entitled ““Can the Union be Preserved?” 
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In this it declared that the Administration, by its Kansas 
policy and other actions, had greatly impaired the attach- 
ment of the people to the Union. If it kept on, the Union 
might not be worth preserving. 

It seems a strange utterance for a paper which stood less 
than four years later for the preservation of the Union even 
at the cost of war; but there was no real inconsistency. For 
a generation and more the Southerners had been threaten- 
ing secession if their demands for the protection (or ad- 
vancement) of slavery were not granted. The North had 
been divided between those who for the sake of preserving 
the Union were willing to make concessions to the slave 
interest and those who were willing to risk the danger of 
secession, which had been threatened so often as to lose 
much of its effectiveness. Yet the concessions had been 
granted one after another, the Missour1 Compromise, that 
of 1850 with the Fugitive Slave Law, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill; and now this proposed Lecompton constitution was 
threatened. Rather than have such subservience to the slave 
interest continue to progress, the paper would be willing to 
let the slave states secede in peace if they could, though it 
would regard such action as unlawful and revolutionary on 
their part. Even just before the attack on Fort Sumter the 
paper took this position in an editorial written by Dr. 
Bacon, which had the hearty approval of Dr. Thompson. 

Up till the time when secession actually began, after the 
election of Lincoln, the Free-Soilers had not regarded the 
threat of it as serious. Secession would be, as was pointed 
out, detrimental to the South, in cutting off their source of 
supplies for the necessities of life, and cutting off all chance 
of recovering fugitive slaves, and as involving incessant 
border warfare. But the South was not willing to reason 
after that fashion. Unless it could maintain its position as 
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at least on an equality with the free states, with an equal 
opportunity for expansion, Southerners were resolved on 
secession, cost what it might. ‘I’o them the principle of 
““Free-Soil” involved being hemmed in on three sides by 
unsympathetic neighbors, of being in a perpetual minority 
in Congress, of being, as it were, isolated like a moral leper. 
This intolerable fate was inevitable under an expanding 
Free-Soil North. ‘To submit to a Free-Soil president even 
for a single term was to seal their fate. It was submission or 
secession, and they chose secession. 

That very act united the North as nothing else could. 
Those who had been kept apart because some valued the 
Union too much to withstand the demands of slavery, while 
others would resist the demands of slavery and risk the- 
danger to the Union, suddenly found themselves at one; for 
resistance to the slave power and maintenance of the Union 
had suddenly become part and parcel of the same cause. 
Two great patriotic motives, which had set men of the 
North in antagonism, were fused together. 

No longer could the conservative charge the Free-Soiler 
with disloyalty to the Union or the Free-Soiler reproach 
the conservative with indifference to a great moral evil; they 
were at one on these great issues. For such a Union as that 
the Independent and its editors as individuals were ready 
to suffer all things. 

Neither family nor editorial cares during these years of 
ardent public activity had availed to deprive the pastor of 
Center Church of a rich harvest for his ministerial work. 
The first half of the year 1858 was marked by great reli- 
gious interest in the city of New Haven in common with 
the rest of the country. The financial panic had served to 
turn people’s minds to the religious side of life. There were 
daily morning prayer meetings and other special services, 
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and Dr. Bacon rejoiced in an unusually large addition to 
the membership of his church. 

There was an interruption for him of this activity in 
May in the annual meeting of the Tract Society, where, 
as he wrote in his diary, “I fought with beasts at Ephesus” ; 
but otherwise he was principally occupied with his church 
until August, when he went to Andover to deliver the ad- 
dress at the semicentennial of the founding of the Seminary. 
While the celebration was in process there was general re- 
joicing all over the country at the completion of the first 
Atlantic cable and the establishment of telegraphic com- 
munication with Great Britain. On his return Dr. Bacon 
preached on “*Dominion over Nature,” and there was a 
great celebration in the city a few days later at the mar- 
velous feat. That dominion does not seem to those of this 
day so vastly extended when under the date of December 
23 there is a notice of the first train over the Shore Line to 
Boston, though it was certainly a surprising change from 
the journeys Dr. Bacon had made thither in his boyhood. 
There is also a hint of still greater modernity in the entry 
for December 1: “Went to inspect Mr. Gold’s locomotive 
steam-engine for common roads,” a very early automobile. 

During that same month he wrote what proved to be a 
letter of some importance to Henry C. Bowen regarding the 
Independent, but as the importance of it did not develop 
until later, consideration of it may be deferred. In a simi- 


_ lar way the culmination of the difficulties with Dr. Cheever, 


in February of the following year, has interest for this 
narrative only in so far as it affects the course of the In- 
dependent, and will be referred to in the same connection. 

Aside from that and a considerable gift from his church, 
there was nothing that needs recording in this year until 
the meeting of the American Tract Society in May, already 
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referred to. It was the culmination of years of effort, and 
the result though gaining almost nothing, so far as im- 
mediate practical result was concerned, was really of great 
importance as a victory over the deeply intrenched forces 
of conservatism and timidity in a struggle that had lasted 
over four years. 

It may well seem absurd to us that such a struggle should 
be carried on concerning the management of so innocuous 
an organization. It was not through any lack of intention 
on the part of the management that the Society was other 
than innocuous even then, yet it occupied a far more im- 
portant position at that time than now. It was before the 
days of the profusion of public libraries and of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and similar organizations, 
and the Tract Society was intended to supply the need of 
these. 

It was, in fact, the leading philanthropy of the day, em- 
bracing in its membership all evangelical denominations 
and having an income larger by far than any of the great 
missionary societies. It had besides a considerable amount 
of property of its own in the form of a building which 
brought in revenue apart from its use by the Society. 

The Tract Society did not by any means confine itself to 
publishing leaflets but put forth also volumes of some size, 
chiefly reprints of biographies of persons eminent for their 
piety. Its charter provided that all its publications should 
be “calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians,” and in the delicate question of slavery this pro- 
vision was most carefully observed, as the distribution of 
its publications was largely in the South, where reading 
matter was not abundant. This distribution was carried on 
by agents called ‘“‘colporteurs,” who sold or gave away their 
products from house to house. Many slaveholders were, of 
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course, “evangelical Christians” and it was felt that reflec- 
tions on even the incidental evils of slavery would not be 
calculated to receive their approbation. 

Unfortunately persons eminent for piety, whose lives 
the Society published or reprinted, as well as their biog- 
raphers were likely to have a prejudice against slavery. It 
became necessary, therefore, to eliminate anything which 
might grate on Southern ears. Thus an incidental refer- 
ence to “the horrors of the slave trade” was changed to 
“the horrors of the Inquisition.” 

This policy had not been deliberately adopted, it had 
been followed at first almost unconsciously and with pecul- 
iar diligence as the slavery question became acute. On other 
subjects, however, the Society’s editors allowed themselves 
more latitude. Against the use of tobacco, wine drinking, 
dancing, and the like, they issued very vigorous tracts. 
These certainly did not conform to the practice and doubt- 
less not to the principles of even their own members, not to 
speak of all “‘evangelical Christians,” so that they could 
hardly be said to be “calculated to receive their approba- 
tion.” However, there seems to have been no great protest 
on the subject of these “moral cosmetics” as Beecher called 
them, so they were continued. 

The carrying out of this policy was made easy by the 
fact that the management of the Society was completely 
in the hands of its officers and Executive Committee. The 
membership of the Society consisted of all those who con- 
tributed $20 at one time. Life directors were constituted by 
a similar gift of $50. There were also other directors elected 
by the members, that being the chief duty of these. The 
names to be voted were, of course, presented by the manage- 
ment. The directors elected the officers and Executive Com- 
mittee. But it was all a mere form. There were thousands of 
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members and hundreds of directors, but all their business 
was conducted at the time of the annual meeting in May 
in a single hour in a room which would not hold over a 
hundred. | 

The rest of the day was given over to public services in 
some church, rehearsing the glories of the Society. Only a 
brief annual report of the Executive Committee was read 
at the business meeting, the reports of the officers were re- 
served for the greater audience of the public meetings. Con- 
sequently the officers were reélected year after year, with- 
out any real knowledge on the part of those who voted, of 
the actions during the preceding year of those for whom 
they were voting. 

In all this there was no intention of wrongdoing, and 
the men in charge were above any suspicion of financial 
delinquency or of doing anything which they did not be- 
lieve to be best for the Society. They thought of themselves 
not as really responsible to the directors or to the Society 
but as autocrats, whose wisdom and authority were not to 
be questioned. ‘The life members and life directors they re- 
garded as mere contributors with a fancy title. 

It must not be supposed that the managers of the Society 
were slaveholders or in sympathy. with slavery; they were 
merely strongly inclined to conservatism, especially in view 
of the fact that their field of labor was so largely in the 
South. 

For a number of years everything had gone smoothly 
enough, though there had been some little grumbling that 
the Society did not always print its books precisely as they 
were first published. But as the slavery question grew more 
acute, the dissatisfaction with the negative policy of the 
Society increased, and in 1854 some western dissentients 
proceeded to organize a separate society which was a tem- 
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perance and antislavery organization pure and simple, 
with a very limited circulation for its publications. 'The 
Independent took the occasion to remark on “‘the utter and 
disgraceful silence” of the New York Society on the sub- 
ject of the evils of slavery, but it did not proceed to support 
the new Society whose impotence was apparent. 

The right way, in the mind of the editors of the Inde- 
pendent, was not the abandonment of this Society with its 
great resources and the hold on people in the South as well 
as the North, but its conversion to an instrument for 
greater good by a judicious treatment of such of the evils 
incidental to slavery as would be “calculated to receive 
the approbation of all evangelical Christians,” even though 
they were Southerners and slaveholders. 

With this end in view the Independent with some trepi- 
dation began early in 1855 a series of articles on the sub- 
ject by Dr. Bacon. They were based on three questions ; 
What the Society had done, what it had refused to do, and 
what it ought to have done. In answer to the first of these, 
cordial recognition was given to its work of general en- 
lightenment of both whites and negroes in the South by 
cultivating a taste for the reading of religious literature, 
thus really, if indirectly, preparing the way for emancipa- 
tion. ‘There could have been no more conciliatory approach 
to the subject. But in succeeding articles, in answer to the 
question what it- had refused to do, there was no dodging 
or mincing of matters. Dr. Bacon charged that by its re- 
fusal “to take any notice of slavery and the slave trade in 
this country as a fountain of hideous vices and as a hin- 
drance to the influence of the gospel and the salvation of 
men” the Society had contributed to that gradual change 
in the southern attitude toward slavery from condemna- 
tion to defense and even approval, which he had named 
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“The Southern Apostasy.” As Dr. Thompson put it, the 
Society had ‘“‘debauched the Southern conscience on slavery 
by its silence.” 

Defenses were set up for the policy of the Society, such 
as the claim that slavery was a political question, or, that 
the sole purpose of the Society was the conversion and sal- 
vation of sinners, or, that it could not publish tracts on 
slavery since they would not be “calculated to receive the 
approbation of all evangelical Christians” and so the So- 
ciety would forfeit its charter. All these, and others like 
them, Dr. Bacon declared to be shams. If slavery was a 
political question, was not temperance equally so? If the 
question was not directly concerned with the conversion and 
salvation of men, how about dancing? 

As to the approbation of all evangelical Christians, were 
there any who deserved that name who objected to the 
teaching that a man ought to do justly and love mercy, or 
that it was wrong to break up families and sell the husband 
in one direction and the wife in another, or that a general 
promiscuity of intercourse between men and women was 
evil? Were there even any truly evangelical Christians who 
were prepared to say that a slave ought not to be allowed 
to learn to read the Bible or even the Society’s tracts is- 
sued for his instruction? | 

As to what the Society ought to do, the inference was 
clear. It ought to issue tracts on such subjects as these. 
There were such in existence by Southern writers which 
would be admirable, or they could be written by Southern 
sympathizers, as, for instance, the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
who was a member of the Publishing Committee of the So- 
ciety. Mr. Adams, a pastor in Boston, had written a book 
called A South-Side View of Slavery which had scandalized 
his Northern associates by its sympathy with the pro- 
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slavery point of view, but even he would condemn such 
evils as the writer pointed out. Nor was the South so 
squeamish as the administration of the Society seemed to 
suppose. A young man from the North, then in New Or- 
leans, hearing of the South-Side View, sought to purchase 
it there, but could not obtain a copy, though he found 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin on sale everywhere. 

It was not proposed that the Society should discuss aboli- 
tion or any of the political aspects of the question, but only 
such topics of common morality as all evangelical Chris- 
tians had always been agreed upon. If there were any of 
those who driveled about “the cursed race of Ham,” who 
objected to that kind of tracts, it was evidence that they 
did not deserve the name of evangelical Christians. 

Such was the substance of the eight articles which ap- 
peared during that winter. They created, according to Dr. 
Thompson, a profound impression. This was due espe- 
cially to the scrupulous fairness with which they had been 
written, a fairness that was no less present in the unflinch- 
ing sternness of the close than in the conciliatory begin- 
ning. It was more like a judge’s charge than the plea of an 
advocate, and gained immeasurably in weight for that rea- 
son, especially among those who were attached to the So- 
ciety though they had misgivings as to its policy. These 
Dr. Bacon particularly wanted to reach. The indictment 
was not only true but undeniable in every feature. 

The next question was, of course, what was to be done 
about it; and various suggestions were made. But, in an 
article which appeared shortly before the annual meeting 
of the Society Dr. Bacon made plain that no change could 
be effected easily. Mere remonstrance would not count for 
much, because the administration was not amenable to its 
supposed constituency, the elections being a mere farce, 
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and the officers feeling that they knew much better than the 
members of the Society what was for its good. The with- 
holding of contributions would not be effective, because the 
business could be carried on from its income and its profits 
as a publishing firm. ‘To set up an opposition society would 
be playing into the hands of the administration, since it 
would release them from the pressure of discontent. 'The 
only thing to do was to make use of the neglected rights of 
the life members and life directors. 

There was no time to make such action effective for that 
year, and the annual meeting passed without incident; but 
that was not the end of the matter. 

The Congregational ministers of the state of New York 
passed a resolution condemning the Society and calling for 
inquiry, and that gave occasion for renewed discussion with 
a reminder that it was the members who constituted the 
Society and not the officers, with a consequent responsi- 
bility on the part of the members. One after another, in- 
stances of garbling were brought out. They were not very 
serious, but publication of them was highly irritating to 
the religious public and, by repercussion, to the officers of 
the Society. It elicited replies and discussion from them 
which only added fuel to the fire. 

As the time of the annual meeting again drew near, the 
administration arranged with their opponents that an in- 
vestigating committee should be appointed at the meeting 
to report a year later, and it seemed as if peace were in 
prospect. But the meeting did not prove so peaceful as had 
been expected. The daily papers of New York had taken 
the matter up, and given it a political twist. It was declared 
that the “Abolitionists” were attacking the Society in or- 
der to make of it an organ for the propagation of their 
views. It was the year of the Fremont-Buchanan campaign 
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and men were on edge. If the “‘Abolitionists” succeeded in 
such a nefarious undertaking it might spell disaster for the 
country. Consequently hundreds of New York business 
men, who had never before dreamed of exercising their 
rights as life members, made their way to the meeting in 
order to “save the Union.” 

The trouble began at the start. Dr. Bacon moved that 
the election of officers be deferred until resolutions could 
be presented by Judge Jessup. These were the resolutions 
agreed upon with the Executive Committee. The motion was 
objected to as of no consequence. But this was either an 
ignorant or an insincere objection. After the election of 
officers it would be very easy to adjourn without further 
action. As Dr. Bacon pointed out, resolutions were liable to 
get shelved. The political papers had announced that no 
such resolutions would be permitted, and the statement had 
been publicly made that this was an attempt to revolution- 
ize the Society and oust its officers. This he denied, declar- 
ing that he would not submit to such an imputation, a state- 
ment which produced great applause. Some papers, he de- 
clared, had been drumming up assertions in a style to ruin 
the Society, but their statements were false. There was no 
secret plan to change the officers and “‘abolitionize” the So- 
ciety. The sole purpose of the movement, he declared, was 
to establish certain ‘“‘catholic, evangelical’? doctrines as to 
slavery as the principles of the Society, and to ask that 
these doctrines underlie all its publications. The proposal 
of the Executive Committee was satisfactory to him. He 
was no disorganizer, or radical reformer, but a conserva- 
tive, who wanted to promote the usefulness of the Society, 
for one of whose officers in particular he had a special affec- 
tion as they had once been roommates. 

Others also spoke forcibly in favor of the motion, it was 
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passed, and the resolutions were presented. The chairman 
of the Executive Committee expressed his approval on be- 
half of the Committee. But there were those even more 
royalist than the king, who opposed the resolutions or 
sought to cripple them by enfeebling amendments. The 
resolutions were of so conservative a character that even 
the business men who were there “‘to save the Union”’ could 
find nothing to object to in them. Perhaps the most telling 
point was made by one member who asked what would be 
the effect if the Society should refuse to pass them. They 
were carried, and the old officers were then reélected with- 
out opposition. 

One step in advance had been taken, all that was possible 
at the time. Any more drastic proposal would have been 
voted down overwhelmingly by those who had come ‘“‘to 
save the Union”; but, as one paper put it, the great army 
of conservatives found no foe to conquer. 

The Independent gave an account of the action of the 
Society and its officers, and also presented a réswmé of the 
newspaper comment that ensued; but after that it loyally 
refrained from any discussion of the subject until the time 
for the next annual meeting drew near, except for the fling 
about ‘‘moral cosmetics” from the irrepressible Beecher, 
who was a free lance. 

Its patience was rewarded by what seemed an overwhelm- 
ing victory. The resolutions of the special committee, on 
which the conservatives were well represented, recom- 
mended that there should be no political discussion of 
slavery, but that the Society could and ought to discuss its 
moral evils, and declared that it anticipated that the Execu- 
tive Committee would so act. These resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. There could not well be a more definite 
agreement and determination. 
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Nor is there any good reason to doubt that at the time the 
Executive Committee intended to carry out in good faith 
the policy which had been adopted with their advice and 
consent. But it was only a little over a month when the first 
symptom of a lack of earnestness in pursuing this policy 
was seen in the rejection by the Publishing Committee of a 
prize tract on Slavery and the Family which had been writ- 
ten in response to their plea that nothing suitable was to be 
found. 

About two weeks later a manifesto was sent out by the 
Tract House to southern Christians and to its colporteurs 
to quiet their fears by interpreting the resolutions in so 
inoffensive a way as to deprive them of most of their mean- 
ing, and after another fortnight there appeared a letter 
from one of the colporteurs to the effect that the Tract So- 
ciety would not touch the slavery question. Early in Au- 
gust a letter was issued from the Tract House to its North- 
ern constituents apologizing for its failure to carry out 
the vote of the Society on the ground that it would be fatal 
to its work in the South. 

How far the Executive Committee were right in their 
judgment, no man can tell. The teachings proposed were 
freely circulated in the South under other forms, but it 
may be that the Southerners would not take from the Tract 
Society admonitions, even when written by Southerners, 
which they would accept from other sources. If so, it was 
the fault of the policy of the administration. 

The effect of this announcement on the Northern sup- 
porters of the Society, and particularly of the Independent, 
may be imagined. The titles of a few editorials, such as 
“A Distressng Failure,” “Which shall Govern?” and 
“Obey,” are enough to tell the story. 

It is not to be supposed that the Tract House took so 
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humiliating, not to say dishonorable, a course without as- 
surance of support and indeed urgent instigation on the 
part of their Union-saving backers. Capital is proverbially 
timid, and business, as the panic showed in a few weeks, was 
in a precarious condition. To stir up the resentment of the 
South at such a time might work financial disaster. Some 
assurance at least was certainly given that when the annual 
meeting came around again a sufficient number of life mem- 
bers would be in attendance to enable the Executive Com- 
mittee to secure a resolution absolving them from blame 
for failing to carry out their instructions. The number of 
such members living in New York enabled them to secure a 
majority of those present at any meeting, however far 
short they might fall of a majority of those entitled to 
vote, scattered, as they were, all over the country. 

As early as December of 1857 the Independent an- 
nounced that this policy would be followed, and urged 
measures against it. Numerous articles also kept its readers 
stirred up regarding the fresh shortcomings of the admin- 
istration of the Society. But it was a hopeless task as far 
as that particular meeting was concerned, as was foreseen 
on all sides. The Independent, in fact, declared just before 
the meeting that what its supporters would count on was 
“a moral triumph.” That consisted in putting its oppo- 
nents in the wrong before their constituents and the general 
public. So much was clearly achieved, but nothing more. 

When the meeting was assembled, this time in a church 
instead of the Society’s little room, there was a great crowd 
of New York business men who had come to sustain the 
Executive Committee. They had come not to listen to argu- 
ment but to get it over and get back to business. These men 
knew how they were going to vote, and they didn’t care to 
sit there and hear themselves castigated. But this they had 
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to endure, for it was not found possible to cut off debate in 
the face of indignant protest. They were given to under- 
stand that if they were not willing to listen to proper dis- 
cussion they could leave. 

The principal part in discussing the resolution approv- 
ing the action, or inaction, of the Executive Committee fell 
to Dr. Bacon. He pointed out that in abrogating the reso- 
lutions of the previous year they were not merely refusing 
to take political action, they were refusing to indorse the 
Ten Commandments and the teachings of Jesus. It was not 
a revolutionary morality they were refusing to uphold but 
the common morality which they all professed. But their 
action in so doing would not be a finality. He was himself 
a life member and so were his sons, all the “little Bacons.” 
Not only would he carry on this conflict to the grave, but 
he would bequeath it to his sons after him. 

The matter did not end with the indorsement of the 
Committee. The majority were compelled in self-defense 
to refuse to reaffirm the main resolution of the previous 
meeting, to refuse to have printed a tract on the duties of 
masters corresponding to the one in circulation on the du- 
ties of slaves, and even to refuse to vote that the Society 
print no tract implying the lawfulness of slavery. The 
majority were put on record with a vengeance. It was a 
stormy session, with exciting scenes, more like a meeting 
of Tammany Hall than of the Tract Society, and the ma- 
jority were held up to public disgrace in consequence. 

It was of this meeting that Dr. Bacon wrote in his diary 
“YT fought with the beasts at Ephesus.” But there was an 
even fiercer fight of the same kind to come. During the year 
that followed the Independent kept up its bombardment 
of the administration of the Society, and the Executive 
Committee made its plans for a meeting in which there 
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should be no debate, but all resolutions should be laid on 
the table or be declared out of order. They had always re- 
sented the action of their opponents, not merely as very 
unwise but as an interference with what they considered 
their legitimate rights. They felt that the members of the 
Society had no business to attempt to control its policy, 
and they determined to put a stop to it by having all reso- 
lutions on the policy of the Society ruled out of order or 
laid on the table. A certain legal light among the members 
was found who would advocate this policy and make the 
necessary motions at the meeting, the chairman would rule 
accordingly, and the majority could be relied on to uphold 
him or to vote to lay on the table as occasion required. It 
was doubtless a desperate kind of remedy, but they felt that 
conditions required it, and they very nearly succeeded in 
applying it. 

When the meeting was assembled in the Academy of 
Music, the meager statement of the Executive Committee 
was presented orally instead of in writing to prevent de- 
bate, and motion after motion was declared out of order or 
laid on the table in the meeting of the directors as well as 
of the members, it being maintained that the directors had 
no right to do anything but elect the officers, including the 
Executive Committee. 

As may easily be imagined all this did not take place 
without much excitement and considerable disorder, to 
which the liquor dealers, who were numerous among the 
majority, contributed their share. | 

Among the resolutions had been one condemning the 
African slave trade, which had been reopened surrepti- 
tiously, but with the connivance of the Southern authori- 
ties, and had grown to notoriety since the previous meeting 
of the Society. It was thought that at least the Society 
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could not refuse to condemn this notorious evil. Yet refuse 
it did. 

But in an unguarded moment, the Rev. Dr. Spring, a 
noted conservative, was allowed to speak in the expectation 
that he would help to quiet the evident discontent. His 
speech, however, took an unexpected character, for he 
warned the directors that the growing discontent was not 
to be scoffed at or gagged, and offered the following 


resolution: 


Resolved, That this Society, in laying on the table the pre- 
ceding resolutions, have not come to this conclusion from any 
hesitation in relation to the sin of the African slave-trade or 
the great wickedness of reviving this iniquitous traffic in any 
form. 


The formal resolution had been tabled, but here was its 
substance again before the house. As soon as it was sec- 
onded an amendment was proposed by a Mr. Ketchum, to 
which he asked the mover’s consent so as to make it read 
“the individual members of the Society.” It was received 
with mingled cheers and hisses. It was not an unmeaning 
amendment but assumed the very point at issue, namely, 
whether the Society could be allowed to express a corporate 
opinion. One or two brief remarks were made, and Dr. Ba- 
con obtained the floor. It was an opportunity which he had 
coveted. The Independent gives the speech which followed 
verbatim, the proofs having been revised by Dr. Bacon, as 
his diary shows. As an example of his force as a debater 
speaking purely ex tempore, it is reproduced here. 


The Society has a right to express its own collective opin- 
ion, which is simply the opinion of the majority declared by 
the votes of a majority; but it has no right to go farther than 
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this, and declare what individuals believe or think who are not 
in the majority. The amendment, therefore, (Mr. Ketchum’s, ) 
goes farther than the original motion and assumes a power 
which does not belong to the Society. If the Society has no 
right to express its own opinion, where, under heaven, does it 
get the right to express my opinion? (laughter and applause). 
When the learned gentleman was laboring to show us that the 
Society has no right to express or have an opinion on any 
moral question connected with slavery or the slave trade, I 
could not refrain from exclaiming, How about tobacco? 
Whereupon this venerable father (Dr. Spring) held out his 
tobacco box that I might take a quid (laughter and cheers). 
I want to know if it is not time to come to an end forever with 
this foolery—for so I will venture to call it? Here is a Society 
for the promotion of vital godliness and sound morality by the 
circulation of tracts calculated to receive the approbation of 
all evangelical Christians. It publishes tracts against the use 
and culture of tobacco; yet of these venerable men around you 
and behind you, Mr. President—of these venerable men who 
handed over the regular ticket for us to vote to-day; how 
many are there whose souls are steeped in the guilt of that sin 
of using tobacco? We maintain that on this subject the So- 
ciety may hold and may publish opinions, which, if they should 
be universally accepted and acted upon, would send desolation 
through all the lower counties of Virginia, and all along the 
banks of the Connecticut, from Wethersfield to Suffield. But 
as a society, we must not hold or utter any opinion at all about 
a certain wickedness which is condemned by the universal ab- 
horrence of Christendom, and which the laws of the United 
States for more than 40 years have declared to be a war 
against human nature—piracy! (cheers, hisses, and cries of 
“sood! good!’’). See how a little common sense, with a little 
moral sense, walks through the cobweb meshes of such a speech 
as that with which the learned gentleman [not Dr. Spring but 
a secretary | has favored us. I trust we all remember who it 
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was that said, “Woe unto you! Ye lade men with burthens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burthens 
with one of your fingers.” Sir, is there among the members of 
that Executive Committee whom we have just reélected for 
another year, anyone on whose table the red wine sparkles? I 
know there is! (cheers, cries of “good,” and hisses). Is there 
any member of that Committee whose parlors echo to the feet 
of the merry dancers? I know there is! (more cries, cheers and 
hisses). Yet here we are binding these burdens about wine- 
drinking, and dancing and tobacco, and laying them on other 
men’s shoulders when our shoulders do not bear the burthens. 
Is it not time to have done with such tomfoolery? Is it not time 
to address ourselves to the weightier matters of the law, such 
as righteousness—(great cheering, ) mercy—(renewed cheer- 
ing) and truth? 

Sir, we have heard to-day, as we heard a year ago, state- 
ments and representations which I regard as slanders on the 
South, though certainly they were not so intended. One strik- 
ing fact in refutation of such statements has already been 
given by (Mr. Wolcott). Let me give another that I happened 
to be acquainted with. A young friend of mine—well, it was 
one of my sons, one of the “‘little Bacons” if you please—was 
at New Orleans a few years ago, spending a year there. It 
was at a time when a celebrated work by a member of our 
Publishing Committee, A South-Side View of Slavery, was the 
subject of much newspaper criticism in this part of the coun- 
try. The notices of it which he saw in so many Northern 
papers at a public reading-room excited his curiosity to see 
the book itself, and he made a pilgrimage to the various book- 
stores of New Orleans, inquiring for it in vain. They knew 
nothing about it. But wherever he went he found a full supply 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (immense applause). I have no doubt 
at all that in the Southern states there are thousands of good 
men who would rejoice to find this Society daring to have an 
opinion, and daring to publish it, on the wickedness of the 
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African slave-trade, and on those moral evils and vices which 
the institution of slavery is known to promote. 

What folly is it for us, with our tracts on tobacco and such 
matters, to pretend that the Evangelical Christians are not 
agreed about the wickedness of the African slave-trade, or, 
about the moral evils and vices which inevitably attend the 
institution of slavery; and that therefore our constitution 
ties up the hands of our Committee! Is anybody ignorant that 
tracts expressing the moral sense of the Christian world on 
these themes, are calculated to receive the approbation of all 
Evangelical Christians? Can you make men believe that what 
good Bishop Meade himself wrote—what he preached in a 
solemn address to the people of his diocese—what he printed 
and circulated through Virginia in two successive editions—is 
not calculated to receive Bishop Meade’s approbation? [A 
voice, ‘He does object.” | True. He may object to its being 
published with your imprint, but the tract itself is, neverthe- 
less, most plainly and palpably, calculated to receive his ap- 
probation. The tract itself is one thing, the expediency of 
publishing it in a given form, at a given time, in a given place, 
is another thing. If the tract itself is calculated to receive 
the approbation of all Evangelical Christians, our constitu- 
tion does not forbid the publication of it. Doubtless those 
questions of expediency belong to the Committee, and are to 
be considered by them under their responsibility to us and to 
God; but the doctrine which has been propounded here gives 
to every Evangelical Christian in the world the same vote on 
every possible tract which the constitution gives to each mem- 
ber of the Publishing Committee. I honor the character of 
Bishop Meade. He is a true successor of the Apostles—just 
as truly as my venerable friend here, Dr. Spring. But that 
does not make him a member of our Publishing Committee; 
nor does it give him the right to prohibit us from publishing 
any tract which expresses his own thought and moral sense 
and the thought and moral sense of all Evangelical Chris- 
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tians. Now I charge it upon this Committee, and upon this 
Society, that while they have published various tracts which, 
notoriously, are not calculated to receive the approbation of 
all Evangelical Christians, they have refused, and are refusing 
the published tracts, which, as notoriously, do express the 
sense and feeling of all Evangelical Christians; and that in 
this refusal they are unfaithful to the interests of vital godli- 
ness and sound morality. 

[Through all this portion of his remarks the speaker was 
interrupted and almost silenced with responses of all sorts 
from the audience, applause, hisses, cries of ‘‘question,” “or- 
der,” and shouts of “‘go on!” In a particularly noisy state of 
the house, he paused for the uproar to subside. | 

A voice—Go on! go on! Why don’t you go on? 

Dr. Bacon—TI will go on presently. 

Another voice—Well, don’t kill yourself if you do. 

Dr. Bacon—No. I don’t mean to. I charge it upon the Com- 
mittee and the Society. 

The President—These remarks are not to the question. 

Mr. Ketchum—Is Dr. Bacon speaking on my motion to 
amend ? 

Dr. Bacon—Yes, Sir! 

Mr. Ketchum—Then I withdraw the amendment [ laughter ]. 

Dr. Bacon—Then I proceed to speak on Dr. Spring’s mo- 
tion [renewed laughter]. The sin of the African slave-trade! 
The wickedness of attempting to revive it! Shall the Society 
be entirely silent on such a theme and at such a crisis as this? 
At this moment the fugitive-slave law is not so completely a 
dead letter in Ohio—no, not even in Massachusetts, as the laws 
against the piratical slave-trade are in Georgia and Missis- 
sippi. Now is the time for us to speak. Now is the time when 
silence can have no excuse. A year ago a question here about 
the restoration of the African slave-trade would have been 
called an abstraction. Next year it will have become a political 
question. Just now we are standing on the narrow isthmus be- 
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tween these two positions. Two or three years hence we may 
have doctors in New York pulpits preaching from the text 
which we just heard quoted by some grey-head over there, and 
expounding it to mean, “‘Go, buy your niggers of the heathen 
Africans, if you want them!’ (Here Dr. Bacon’s voice was 
lost for a few moments amid the great confusion of cries, 
cheers, hisses.) I do hope that the resolution will be carried, 
and that at least this faint testimony may be given that the 
moral sense of this American Tract Society is not obliterated. 
(Shouts and continued cheering, with hisses. ) 


No one ventured to move to lay Dr. Spring’s motion on 
the table, and it was clear that no one could take it upon 
himself to vote against it in such an assembly, so it was 
put to a vote and passed. The stream had burst the dam. 
The policy of obstruction had failed, and the Society had 
voted and published a four-line tract against the slave 
trade in spite of the administration. 

The claim of the Executive Committee that the members 
and directors had no control over the management of the 
Society was refuted more than once by men learned in the 
law as soon as possible after the meeting. It was not again 
maintained in its fulness, though various parliamentary 
tricks were successful at the next meeting in preventing 
the discussion of a resolution indorsing the unanimous reso- 
lution of 18577. 

Dr. Bacon was in poor health at the time, and unable to 
take an active part in the struggle. But the resolution then 
presented became in consequence the first matter of busi- 
ness for the meeting of 1861. But before the meeting was 
held the Civil War had broken out and as the Independent 
said of the gathering, it was all very well, but it was no 
matter what it did. Nor has it mattered greatly what later 
meetings have done. 
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Shortly after the exciting meeting of 1859, when Dr. 
Bacon made this notable speech, the Independent published 
an editorial with the title, “The Real Christian Life Never 
Monotonous.”’ 

Certainly the editors had no occasion to make this com- 
plaint against it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


THE debate in the Tract Society meeting of 1859 was for 
Dr. Bacon the climax of the antislavery controversy. Only 
the slightest possible gain had been recorded, but it was 
the first trickle of water over the dam. Conservative ob- 
struction was beaten in its innermost stronghold. It was still 
a formidable antagonist, but no longer one which could not 
be overcome by strenuous effort. The outcome was a forecast 
of the Republican victory at the polls in 1860. Doubtless 
the conservative leaders voted in that election for Bell and 
Everett, and later formed, in diminishing numbers, the 
conservative wing of the Republican party, gradually 
losing coherence, dying off, and leaving no successors of 
their own type. 

But all this was but dimly discernible at the time, and 
meanwhile there was incessant work to be done, less spec- 

tacular but important. Steadily the Independent kept on 
its way, gaining constantly in influence and in circulation 
as it upheld the cause of perpetual opposition to slavery by 
lawful and peaceful measures. And then came the thunder- 
clap of the John Brown raid. Conceived as the act of a 
man morally accountable, it was a deed both criminal and 
heroic, the characteristic act of a fanatic gladly sacrificing 
himself for a noble cause, and unscrupulous in the means 
whereby he sought to attain it. There have been many such. 
Theodore Parker, who helped to get arms for John Brown 
without knowing precisely what he was going to do with 
them, described the attitude of such men when he said of 
himself, “The trouble is God’s not in a hurry, and I am.” 
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The fact that Parker could say this shows that he fell far 
short of any such fanaticism as that of Brown. He was not 
insane, but Brown was. Additional evidence of it will be 
given presently. 

The effect of the raid was intense, South and North. It 
increased the antagonism between the two sections enor- 
mously. Feeling for Brown’s heroism formed the positive 
pole in the North, feeling against his criminal assault 
formed the negative pole in the South. It was dangerous in 
the South to express even appreciation of his courage, while 
in the North the day of his execution was observed as a 
day of awful mourning and of solemn prayer. There were 
few if any to defend what he had done, but everywhere 
there was appreciation of the spirit of sacrifice and of sym- 
pathy with the oppressed which had inspired it. But ex- 
pressions of even this appreciation were offensive beyond 
measure to the South. It was to them as would have been 
similar observances in Serbia to the Austrians had the as- 
sassin of Serajevo been publicly executed. War had been 
brought visibly nearer. 

The raid was, of course, in direct opposition to all that 
either Dr. Bacon or the Independent had been maintaining 
since the beginning of their share in the slavery discussion. 
It was the method of unscrupulousness which Garrison had 
exemplified, even though this particular expression of it 
was not to his mind. 

A desperate situation had arisen in which there was noth- 
ing that could be done at the moment to make matters bet- 
ter, all that was possible was to prevent them from growing 
worse. T'o this the Independent contributed manfully by its 
editorials condemning the raid, yet acknowledging the 
high purpose and self-sacrifice of the doer. It took courage 
to maintain this stand at a time when the North was in no 
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mood to listen to anything but admiration for the mad 
venture. Repeatedly it emphasized the insane folly of the 
attempt, but the word “insane” was evidently used in that 
loose way which is so common. 

That Brown was actually insane, in a Oaiate medical 
and legal sense, men were not then ready to affirm. Medical 
men outside a very limited circle of alienists had not then 
come to a recognition of the incipient stages of what is now 
known as paranoia. But it does not take an expert alienist 
nowadays to see that the man was a paranoiac, though an 
alienist of high standing has been kind enough to certify to 
that fact. , 

The definition of paranoia as given in Webster is as 
follows: “Paranoia: Insanity, especially a chronic form 
marked by very gradual impairment of the intellect and 
systematized delusion, often producing a homicidal tend- 
ency.” A cursory glance at the career of John Brown or 
a familiar recollection of it is enough to show how typical 
it was of this variety of insanity, and the letter which Dr. 
Bacon wrote to Governor Wise of Virginia with regard to 
Brown is additional evidence of some importance if such 
additional evidence is needed. 

The draft of the letter is not signed, as the body of the 
letter just filled the sheet on which it was written, but it is 
all in Dr. Bacon’s own handwriting and bears his indorse- 
ment in smaller script, “Draught of Letter to Gov. Wise 
Nov. 14, 1859.” There can be no doubt of its authenticity. 


To His Excellency 
Henry A. Wise 
Governor of Virginia 
S1r: I beg leave to communicate for your consideration one 
fact connected with the case of John Brown. 
In July 1857, I was present at a semi-centennial celebra- 
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tion of the settlement of Tallmadge, Summit County, Ohio. A 
very great concourse was assembled there from all parts of 
the “Western Reserve,” to whom I delivered a commemorative 
discourse, having been invited to that service by a committee 
of the citizens. At the close of my discourse, I was informed by 
some of the gentlemen on “the speakers’ stand,” that John 
Brown was there, and that he was desirous of making an ad- 
dress about Kansas. I gave my opinion, of course, that any 
such address would be entirely inconsistent with the character 
of the occasion. They agreed with me on that point [though 
doubtless, nineteen twentieths of all in the assembly were in 
the heartiest sympathy with the efforts to make Kansas a free 
state], and I remember hearing, from some of the gentlemen 
around me, the remark that Brown’s mind was evidently de- 
ranged on that subject. I cannot recollect that I had any con- 
versation with Brown on that occasion; but I had seen him 
twice at my own house in this city within the six months pre- 
ceding, and my own impression was that his mind had become 
diseased and unbalanced in the conflicts and sorrows through 
which he had passed. This impression of my own was what 
made me remember the incident at Tallmadge and the remark 
which was made on that occasion. 

It is not for me to argue whether this fact has any bearing 
on your official duty to the condemned prisoner and to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. Yet I trust I may be allowed to 
explain why I have ventured to make the present communica- 
tion. I have thought that while you might reasonably feel 
yourself compelled to disregard all attempts to prove the in- 
sanity of the prisoner from nothing else than the preposter- 
ousness and desperateness of the actions for which he has been 
sentenced to die, you might, at the same time, be none the less 
willing to receive information of any fact tending to show that 
his insanity was recognized as a fact among his friends and 
early acquaintance more than two years ago. If you judge 
that an accumulation of such facts would give you any light 
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in regard to your painful duty, I doubt not that many such 
facts could be speedily collected. 

The informality of this communication is simply because I 
have no wish to intrude upon you with a formal memorial and 
deposition. I may say, however, that I am ready at any mo- 
ment to attest, under oath, the fact which I have ventured to 
communicate. 


The letter shows remarkable dignity and self-restraint. 
As an example of what such a document should be it would 
not be easy to suggest an improvement. But it shows how - 
far Dr. Bacon was from being a modern newspaper man. 
Here was an incident having an important bearing on the 
character of a man in whom the whole country was intensely 
interested, and he did not even furnish the Independent 
with an account of it. It would have been a great gift to 
that paper. 

But the incident did not seem so important then as it 
would now, and with all his constant contributions to the 
press, Dr. Bacon shrank from personal publicity. As has 
appeared repeatedly in this narrative, and as occurred 
again later, he sought to have his contributions appear 
anonymously if possible, though always ready to assume 
responsibility for them, if occasion arose. 

It is not probable, indeed, that the publication of the 
incident would have had any effect so far as the fate of John 
Brown was concerned. The Southerners were in no mood 
to be convinced by evidence of this sort, important though 
it is in the light of more recent medical inquiry. 

As soon as he heard of the raid Governor Wise went up 
to Harper’s Ferry and had an interview with John Brown, 
who appeared to him thoroughly rational. Satisfied in his 
own mind that Brown was sane he naturally turned a deaf 
ear to the multitude of pleas for clemency that poured in 
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upon him. He is not to be blamed for not understanding the 
mental character of the condemned man; and, aside from 
insanity, the governor had no moral right to pardon him. 

It was under the shadow of this portentous event that 
the year 1860 opened with the most critical presidential 
election in the history of the country staring men in the 
face. The South was rapidly becoming politically “solid” 
and uncompromising. It would accept no candidate such as 
Douglas who would make any interference with slavery in 
the territories possible by “unfriendly legislation.” 'The 
North was much divided, but, as the distraction among the 
Democrats grew to be evidently irreconcilable, it was also 
evident that the Republican candidate would be almost 
sure of election, provided the right man was nominated. 
The Independent indicated no choice among the leading 
candidates for the nomination, demanding only that the 
one chosen should be “a representative four-square man.” 
The various men most prominently before the party were 
discussed. The significant thing is that Lincoln was not 
even mentioned. 

This is all the more striking since Dr. Bacon, at least, 
and probably the other editors, had heard Lincoln’s “Cooper 
Union Speech” in February, 1860, for which, in fact, the 
arrangements had been made by the publisher of the 
Independent. 

To the people in the eastern states Lincoln was emphati- 
cally not representative, and the Independent frankly ex- 
pressed its disappointment on that account when the nomi- 
nation was made. But it recognized him as “‘a true man of 
great ability” who was “honored at home” and gave him 
its loyal support. The nominating convention had, of course, 
builded better than it knew in selecting this man for presi- 
dent, but it had also acted shrewdly in choosing him as a 
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vote getter. He stood firm by his principles, but he did not 
antagonize men. He was in friendly relations both with 
Douglas, his antagonist, and with A. H. Stephens, soon to 
be made Vice-President of the Confederacy. 

There is nothing that calls for special mention on the 
part of Dr. Bacon or the Independent during the political 
campaign of that year, the outcome of which became evi- 
dent long before its conclusion. But in the period between 
the election and the inauguration, when the southern 
states were passing ordinances of secession and men were 
seeking frantically for some compromise by which the rup- 
ture might be averted, the stand it took is worthy of 
mention. 

Matters finally simmered down to the Peace Congress 
and to the Crittenden Compromises, which would have ~ 
nullified all that had been gained in the struggle against 
slavery merely for the sake of peace. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to record that the Inde- 
pendent did not lose its head during that period, but 
without vindictiveness stood fast for nocompromise of prin- 
ciple and was able to state on the authority of a corre- 
spondent in the West that Lincoln read it with enthusi- 
asm. Against the conduct of Buchanan, who practically 
abdicated after the secession ordinances began to be 
adopted, the Independent was unsparing. One editorial was 
entitled “A Poltroon President.” 

As the paper said at the time, the Peace Congress served 
one purpose in that it helped greatly to tide over the in- 
terval of helplessness until the new president could assume 
control. 

But it is with a feeling of amazement that we find in the 
issue of March 21, two weeks and more after the inaugura- 
tion of Lincoln, an editorial proposing to acquiesce in se- 
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cession and to ratify it if necessary by a constitutional con- 
vention, and the amazement is increased when we find a 
letter from Dr. Thompson to Dr. Bacon strongly com- 
mending the editorial. Here were two men, level headed 
yet ardently patriotic, earnestly yet soberly opposed to 
slavery, proposing to cede the issue on which the war was 
to be fought (which as they clearly saw, was to bring 
slavery to an end) and to acquiesce in the dismemberment 
of their country. They agreed and had publicly stated re- 
peatedly that secession was unconstitutional and now they 
were ready to make it constitutional. 

Two weeks later the paper was to renew the proposal, 
yet in another two weeks they were to be earnest in their 
support of the war on the ground that the South had no 
right to secede. Was this mere vacillation, or was it a con- 
sistent course founded on high principle? If it was vacilla- 
tion, certainly the editors were not conscious of it. In that 
second editorial, on April 4, it was stated that there were 
three alternatives, war, compromise, or separation, and 
that the Independent preferred separation to either of the 
others. It was, in their view, no right which the South might 
exercise at its pleasure, but a privilege which might be 
granted by constitutional amendment. 

Dismemberment was an evil; but was it a greater evil 
than war or compromise? According to the Independent 
it was not. Nor was the proposal either unpatriotic, un- 
statesmanlike, or without popular support. 

It was not unpatriotic to permit, by constitutional ac- 
tion, a section of the country to separate which was thor- 
oughly antinational in its attitude and general feeling, 
and was both uncontrollable and unlikely to grow na- 
tionalistic under any conditions in sight. It was not un- 
patriotic on the part of Sweden to permit the secession of 
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Norway a generation later. It was an unhappy event to 
which Swedish patriots could but submit. If Norway had 
threatened war on Sweden to enforce its desire for secession 
it would have been difficult to justify refusal. 

Nor was the proposal unstatesmanlike. The alternatives, 
as the editors stated, were war, fatal compromise, or separa- 
tion. War was both horrible and uncertain, such compro- 
mise aS was proposed was worse than war. Separation on 
legal terms was an alternative not unworthy of a statesman. 

Nor was the proposal without some popular support. It 
had been propounded by the New York Tribune, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had published a poem in favor of it, and 
there were not a few in the North who were ready to “let the 
erring sisters go.” 

But this was the limit of concession, and must be under- 
stood as a concession. It was not merely a point of dignity 
and honor, it was vital to the continued existence of the re- 
mainder as a nation. Otherwise the Federal Union was a 
mere rope of sand. California could set up its independence, 
or the border states could join the Confederacy at will. It 
was a point that was then very clearly in mind, and in sup- 
porting the government in defending itself against the 
Southern attack the editors of the Independent felt that 
they were supporting a war for existence as a nation as 
well as one which must ultimately result in the extinction of 
slavery. 

Their first editorial after the attack on Sumter was en- 
titled **The Beginning of the End.” It declared the war to 
be for the defense of life and nationality, not for conquest ; 
and called for the suppression of party strife on issues 
which the war had suddenly made empty, for they had 
turned almost entirely on the question of maintenance of 
peace with the South. 
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The outbreak of the war brought the same sort of up- 
heaval in Dr. Bacon’s family that it did in others. His son 
Frank, the doctor, immediately offered himself for service, 
and was made surgeon of the Seventh Connecticut regi- 
ment. His son Theodore hurried home from Europe, where 
he was teaching, and was made captain in the same regi- 
ment. His son Edward, a rather frail young boy, gave up 
his college course and was made captain’s clerk on board 
one of the ships of Admiral Foote’s flotilla. He afterward 
entered the army and became a major of colored troops. 
The daughters, of course, worked for the hospitals and 
for soldiers’ comforts, and Dr. Bacon himself became one 
of the volunteer chaplains of the soldiers’ hospital in New 
Haven. His two married sons, Leonard Woolsey and 
George Blagden, who were both ministers, remained at 
their ministerial posts, but helped there as they were able. 

They were all heart and soul in the cause, and as has 
already been shown, Dr. Bacon was one of Lincoln’s earnest 
supporters in that dark summer of 1864 when it looked as 
if there were no chance for his reélection. 

It was at the end of July, 1861, after the Battle of Bull 
Run, that Dr. Bacon went to Washington for the Inde- 
pendent and had that interview with Lincoln in which the 
President spoke of his indebtedness for the book on slavery. 
Lincoln was still livmg when Dr. Bacon, in his fortieth 
anniversary sermon, mentioned the interview. 

Regarding the generalship of the war the editors had 
nothing to say, except as to the treatment of slavery; but 
their pens were not idle on that account. Much needed to 
be said for the guidance of those at home, to encourage 
them to hope for emancipation as the inevitable outcome 
of the war, and yet to counsel patience when it was not 
forthcoming as promptly as they hoped. No one then 
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dreamed that the war was to last four long years, and men 
were impatient to see the fruition of their hopes. 

Another matter of immediate concern was the state of 
opinion in England, or rather in Great Britain. Instead of 
that outburst of sympathy with the North in its contest 
with the slave power of the South, which they had confi- 
dently expected, since they had received so much reproach 
from England because of slavery, there was an attitude of 
cool detachment when there was not (as among the aristoc- 
racy and the “cottonocracy”’) a distinct sympathy with 
the South. 

It was like a blow from behind from a supposed friend 
when a man is fighting for his life with an antagonist in 
front of him. It is true that the issue was not entirely clear. 
It was not ostensibly a war against slavery, and could not 
be made so according to the terms of our Constitution. But 
all the states in which slavery was dominant had seceded 
for the sake of establishing a new confederacy of which 
slavery should be the corner stone, and had made war on the 
Union when their secession was not acknowledged and ac- 
quiesced in. It was also evident here, both South and North, 
that if the North won, slavery would be abolished in one way 
or another. That may not have been equally clear across 
the water; nor can the British be blamed overmuch for not 
understanding the nature of a Federal constitution such 
as ours, though information was easily available and worth 
having at such a time. What grated was the assumption 
that they did understand without investigating and the 
attitude of superiority. An unconscious assumption of 
superior virtue and wisdom, combined with ignorance is 
hard to bear. 

Dr. Guthrie, the noted preacher of Edinburgh, had 


made himself peculiarly offensive in this way, and Dr. 
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Bacon, at the instance of Dr. Thompson, uttered a rebuke. 
At the same time he maintained with assurance that the 
British would ultimately come to clearer conception of the 
issues at stake, and that we should find them our friends. 

At one point during 1861 the editors of the Independent 
came into serious disagreement with the President—over 
the recall of Fremont’s emancipation proclamation. The 
general verdict of later years has been that Lincoln was 
right, and Fremont and his supporters were wrong. It was 
an endeavor on Fremont’s part to force the President’s 
hand and gain popularity for himself without regard to 
the general welfare. As an officer he had no right to go be- 
yond his orders after this fashion, and the result of this par- 
tial and premature action would have been disastrous. But 
of this the editors of the Independent had no such oppor- 
tunity for judging as the President. They argued with re- 
gard to the right of a general in time of war to confiscate 
enemy property. Of this Lincoln had no more doubt than 
they, as his own proclamation, less than twelve months 
later, made clear. 

But before that great event occurred Dr. Bacon and his 
two coeditors had ceased for some months to be in charge 
of the Independent. Ever since his failure in the panic of 
1857 the affairs of Mr. Bowen had been in a precarious 
condition. He had made an arrangement with his creditors 
by which he was able to continue his business as a silk 
merchant, but there had been no sufficient profit to set him 
firmly on his feet. Naturally the Independent, of which 
he was sole proprietor, had been mortgaged for as much as 
it could carry, $120,000. This investment, first made with- 
out expectation of profit, had now become his chief asset 
and source of revenue, and he made the most of it. The 
paper kept growing in circulation notwithstanding the 
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fact that advertising had encroached seriously on the news 
columns. As far back as 1858 this had led to serious re- 
monstrance on the part of the editors, and Dr. Thompson 
had urgently pressed Dr. Bacon to come to New York for 
a personal conference with the proprietor. But he was pre- 
vented by illness, and was obliged to content himself by 
writing a letter pointing out that by this policy Mr. Bowen 
was killmg the goose that laid the golden eggs. It was 
severe in tone, though the writer acknowledged the pro- 
prietor’s zeal and liberality. To Mr. Bowen, pressed con- 
tinually for immediate cash, it can hardly have been agree- 
able, though he said that he agreed with it in the main. 
There was some friction and a good deal of uncertainty 
during the remaining period of the editorship of Dr. Bacon 
and his colleagues. Early in 1861 Dr. Thompson wrote that 
the ownership of the paper was precarious and on Septem- 
ber 18 he wrote that Bowen would probably be forced to 
assign, and that there would be a nominal advance sale of 
the paper to Lewis Tappan, subject to the mortgage. 

Why, on such information, the editors did not take steps 
to secure other purchasers is not explained. The binding 
agreement not to interfere with the editorial policy of the 
paper, and that agreement which they had with Mr. Bowen, 
would be abrogated by the sale; and Mr. Tappan, though 
a man of high standing, leaned to radical “‘Abolitionism.” 
Indeed, the paper had had a dispute with him on the sub- 
ject. If it were sold to him they must either submit to his 
control or resign, and there would be no doubt which of 
these alternatives men of such independent minds would 
choose. 

A sale of that kind immediately in advance of an assign- 
ment, which was intended, as the event proved, to enable 
Bowen to regain possession of the paper after the assign- 
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ment, would not hold good in the face of a bona fide bidder. 
One purpose of such a sale appeared to the editors to be to 
get rid of the contract with them and bring about their 
resignations. 

The fact that they were not business men, and that 
money at that time was very hard to raise probably ac- 
counts for their failure to take measures to combat this 
scheme, a project highly offensive to them of which they 
had ample warning. 

On December 9, Dr. Thompson wrote that the paper had 
been sold to Lewis Tappan and another associate of Mr. 
Bowen, without notice to the editors, and on the following 
day Mr. Bowen made an assignment to Mr. ‘l'appan. 
Thereupon the editors indignantly resigned in a body, and 
their resignations were accepted with very cool expressions 
of regret. 

It was a humiliating as well as serious setback thus to be 
maneuvered out of a position of great influence and im- 
portance by one who had long given every appearance of 
cordial friendship and had frequently expressed enthu- 
siastic approval of the work of the editors. The approval 
had doubtless been sincere, but when it came to the pinch 
the proprietor’s own affairs stood first. His plan, which was 
immediately carried out, was to have Henry Ward Beecher 
as editor-in-chief, with Theodore Tilton, a brilliant young 
man already on the staff, as managing editor. The owner- 
ship of the paper was later retransferred to Bowen accord- 
ing to the plan, except that Mr. Beecher acquired a part 
interest. 

Mr. Beecher’s star correspondence had undoubtedly 
been a very attractive feature of the paper, and it might 
seem a fine stroke of business to have his name as chief edi- 
tor. Beyond this use of his name, there was little change in 
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his connection with it. What Beecher wrote appeared as 
editorial matter instead of correspondence. The manage- 
ment of the paper was in the hands of Tilton. 

After about a year, Mr. Beecher went abroad, leaving 
the whole charge of the paper in Tilton’s hands, and on 
Beecher’s return his editorial connection with the paper 
was formally dissolved. Like Bowen, Tilton was at this time 
a member of Plymouth Church, and an ardent admirer of 
Beecher. He had a real literary gift, and put a good deal 
of what would now be called “‘pep” into the paper ; but he 
lacked the balance and the solid moral qualities necessary 
to a publication of this character, and his later career did 
great harm to it, bringing disaster to Bowen and Beecher, 
and even greater disaster to himself. 

It was largely due to Dr. Bacon that the disaster to 
Beecher was not even greater than it was. For Dr. Bacon 
had not allowed the disruption to interrupt their friendly 
relations, and when Beecher’s father, old Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, died in 1863, it was Dr. Bacon whom Beecher in- 
vited to officiate at the funeral, a great public solemnity. 

Even with Bowen there was no formal break, though he 
naturally sank in Dr. Bacon’s estimation. Some years later, 
at Bowen’s urgent request, Dr. Bacon again began to con- 
tribute to the Independent, and continued to do so through 
the rest of his life. 

Abrupt, however, as had been the ending of his editor- 
ship, the great objects which he had had in view in assuming 
the position had been largely achieved. The immediate pur- 
pose for founding the paper, as he stated it, “to establish 
the right of Congregationalists to remain so beyond the 
Byram river” (the boundary between Connecticut and 
New York) had long since been attained, and on the slavery 
question which had been from the beginning the most im- 
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portant political issue, the views it propounded had become 
the basis of the Republican party now in power. ‘Ihis was 
particularly the case with the President, and it was now 
being solved under his leadership. , 

But neither Dr. Bacon nor Dr. Thompson were content 
to relinquish their newspaper work at such a time. They 
both turned without delay, though without consultation, to 
the Congregationalist of Boston, and found opportunity 
there. For several years Dr. Bacon contributed fortnightly 
an article to the department known as “The Watch 
Tower,” and wrote much as he had written for the 
Independent. 

Out of deference to his feelings his articles were not 
signed, but the editors requested that they might announce 
that he conducted the department, and in this he acquiesced. 

It is unnecessary to follow these articles in detail. They 
were in line with what he had been writing in the Inde- 
pendent. But two or three call for mention, as they dealt 
with the great problems of emancipation and reconstruc- 
tion. Chief among these was an article on the preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation of September 22, 1862, made 
public on the last day of October following with conse- 
quences of some importance. It aroused the wrath of Pro- 
fessor Parker of the Harvard Law School, who published 
a series of seven letters to Dr. Bacon in the Boston Post, 
during the succeeding three months. They were violent in 
their denunciation and called for a more prolonged reply 
than there was room for in the Congregationalist, so Dr. 
Bacon gave notice in that paper that his reply would 
appear in the next New Englander. 

Published there accordingly, and almost immediately 
reprinted as a pamphlet, it was regarded by not a few as 
one of the important documents of the time. It dealt with 
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several of the great questions involved, not least of which 
was the right of private judgment in the interpretation of 
the Constitution. 

Violent agitation throughout the North was caused by 
the Proclamation. Of course there were Southern sympa- 
thizers, the ‘‘Copperheads,” who denounced it fiercely ; but 
there were many others, such as Professor Parker, sincerely 
opposed to slavery and regarding secession as legally re- 
bellion and treason, who nevertheless regarded the Procla- 
mation as suicidal as a matter of policy, and as clearly un- 
constitutional. Those who were lawyers among them were 
also highly indignant that ministers, and others not trained 
in the law, should presume to flout their considered opinion 
on this latter point. It is not surprising then that under 
these circumstances Professor Parker took umbrage at 
the following passage from Dr. Bacon’s article in the 
Congregationalist. 

After showing that the President had acted on his own 
judgment in the matter, that the necessity for it had be- 
come obvious to all who were really devoted to the Constitu- 
tion and. the Union, and that it marked a definite stage in 
the progress of the war, Bacon wrote: 


Concerning the constitutional power of the President to 
issue such a proclamation, I have not a shadow of doubt. I am 
aware that some lawyers have undertaken to argue from the 
Constitution against the right of the President to do what he 
has done in this respect. But though a hundred lawyers should 
undertake to convince me that the government is restrained 
by the Constitution from defending its own existence in a civil 
war, or that there is any one of the rights of a belligerent 
which it may not exercise in the territory of a state which 
has rejected the Constitution, and made war upon the Union, 
they can never impose that absurdity upon me, nor upon any 
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man who is not willing to abnegate his own common sense in 
favor of somebody else’s professional sense. I have a great re- 


‘spect for lawyers in their place, but I must be permitted to 


remember that lawyership is not the same thing with states- 
manship; and to insist that the Constitution of the United 
States, like the Bible, is to be interpreted by the common sense 
of the people. I find that the inaugural oath of the President, 
as prescribed in that document, binds him to the duty, not 
merely of supporting, like all other officers of government, but 
of preserving, protecting, and DEFENDING the Constitution, 
to the best of his ability. I find that the Constitution, in order 
that he may perform his oath, makes him “commander in 
chief of the army and navy.” I find that though Congress has 
the right to declare war, the President alone has the right to 
make war. 'To my common sense, the right and duty to make 
war against the enemies of the United States, be they for- 
eigners or rebels, involves, or rather ts the right and the duty 
of conquering and crushing them by every legitimate method 
of war. Has the President a right by the Constitution, and is 
it his duty, to wage war in South Carolina—has he a right, 
and is it his duty to bombard cities, to burn villages, to cut 
down groves and forests, to obstruct harbors, to turn rivers 
from their channels, and to mow down regiments of men in 
battle, when these measures are necessary to a speedy and 
thorough conquest—has he a right to do all this in defiance 
of the only government and laws now existing in that state— 
and has he not a right to proclaim that after a certain day, 
unless the people of that state shall in the meantime reéstab- 
lish a state government under the Federal Constitution, no 
distinction shall be recognized among them but the distinction 
between friends and enemies of the United States, and that 
every friend, whatever his former condition, shall be recog- 
nized and protected as a freeman? Shame on the law logic 
which undertakes to mystify our common-sense! Admit that 
slaves are property (though the Constitution does not know 
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them in any other character than that of “persons”), what 
then? Is there any preéminent sacredness in that particular 
kind of property? If the President, or a military commander, 
acting by his authority, may seize private property, when 
needed for military purposes—if he may take cotton, provi- 
sions, forage, horses, and all sorts of cattle, from the loyal as 
well as the disloyal—giving to loyal owners an assurance of 
indemnity hereafter; may he not also take this property with 
a like assurance of indemnity to loyal cwners? And if the con- 
version of all that property from private ownership to the 
use and service of the United States, by a proclamation of 
freedom to the slaves, is necessary, as a means of crushing the 
enemy, then that is just the thing which he must do, or violate 
his oath to “preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” 


To this vigorous statement Professor Parker issued a 
protest of at least equal vigor, to say nothing of vitupera- 
tion. He was greatly incensed by the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, which he regarded as suicidal in policy as well as 
thoroughly unconstitutional; and it angered him that a 
mere minister, with no special training in the law, should 
presume to assert his conviction as to its validity in the 
face of legal opinion. 

Some one, Parker declared, ought to vindicate the Bar 
against such aspersions on the part of the clergy, and show 
the utter unsoundness of the views maintained. He evi- 
dently felt that he was the right man to do it. Nor was he 
without qualifications. He had been Chief Justice of the 
New Hampshire court before coming to Harvard as Pro- 
fessor of Law, and these positions indicate ability. He did 
not, however, manifest in this discussion any great grasp 
of fundamental principles, showing rather a readiness to 
make slurs and innuendoes take the place of argument. 
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What infuriated him against the Proclamation, as ap- 
pears clearly from the letters, was not the legal but the 
practical question. Whatever other result it might have, it 
was sure to exasperate the Secessionists, and slam the door 
of compromise in their faces. It was a challenge to fight 
to a finish, victory or surrender. There was to be no com- 
promise. Compromise was the guiding star of statesman- 
ship to the professor. The great statesmen of the preceding 
generation, Clay and Webster, had been compromisers. 
Some day there must be peace; and to his mind, it could 
come only through the negotiation of some treaty, while 
the armies of the belligerents were in possession of approxi- 
mately their present territory. The assumption of this re- 
sult forms the basis of his whole argument. 

It is not surprising that Parker expected this result. 
There were many who shared his expectation in those dark 
days between Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. But to as- 
sume it as self-evident was the mark not only of a super- 
ficial thinker but of one hardly more than half-hearted in 
his support of the Union. He was no Copperhead, eagerly 
seeking for peace at the price of almost any compromise, 
but he was sure that some compromise must be reached; 
while the Proclamation, if upheld, went far to make any 
compromise impossible. 

Another assumption, on which his chief argument was 
based, was that the Proclamation undertook to abolish the 
slavery laws of the seceding states, as well as to emancipate 
the slaves. It was a common enough assumption among 
those who had not thought carefully on the subject, but 
Professor Parker should not have fallen into this error. As 
a lawyer, who had been a judge, he should have perceived 
the distinction, if only because, in the Congregationalist 
for May 30, Dr. Bacon had previously published an ar- 
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ticle entitled ‘““Emancipation and Abolition” devoted to the 
establishment of this distinction. Dr. Bacon stated particu- 
larly that, while the President could emancipate as many 
slaves as he chose, the abolition of slavery could only be 
brought about by action of the individual states. Not every 
one could be expected to have read that article, but surely 
it could have been expected of Professor Parker under the 
circumstances. He did read it, in fact, before he completed 
his series of letters, for he refers to it at the close of his 
sixth letter, which was intended to be the last. The distinc- 
tion was a topic which he had meant to discuss, but had 
omitted for lack of space! As the distinction cut the ground 
from under one of his two most important points a more 
credible explanation of the omission is that in these open 
letters, the writer was not so much addressing Dr. Bacon as 
the general public over Bacon’s shoulders. 

Parker’s two main points were, first, that the President 
could not abolish slavery, even though he could emancipate 
any number of slaves; second, that he could emancipate 
these only in hostile territory, after it should come under 
his control, except as fugitives might find their way 
through the lines, provision having already been made for 
such cases by Congress. | 

The two points were valid, but inapplicable. The Procla- 
mation made no claim to abolish the slavery laws, though it 
operated practically to set them aside for the moment, as it 
did other laws where war was being waged. Lincoln was 
even then urging the adoption of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, effective for what the Proclamation did not, and did 
not claim to do. 

The force of the second point lay in the fact that the 
Proclamation applied only to territory then held by the 
enemy. If the Federal troops did not succeed in overrun- 
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ning the hostile territory, then the Proclamation would be 
of no effect, except for fugitives. That the President, as 
commander in chief, might in time of war liberate slaves 
in hostile territory, when it came into possession of his 
troops, Parker granted contemptuously, emphatically, and 
repeatedly. It was too well established a rule of war to be 
questioned. But this really conceded the legal question at 
issue, though Parker did not apparently perceive it. Every- 
body, including the slaves themselves, knew that the Procla- 
mation, though it declared that the slaves were free from 
the date of its issue, was only effective as the Federal troops 
came into possession of the country. 

The real issue, which Professor Parker had done his 
utmost to obscure, was not one of law, but of statesmanship 
—and of patriotism. He was attached to the Union and 
opposed to slavery—to a certain extent. But he was not 
ready, as Lincoln and Dr. Bacon were, to do all and dare 
all for his country’s sake. It asked too much of him, and he 
cried aloud against it. In so doing, he was a menace to the 
cause of the Union, for there were many who were doubtful 
about the Proclamation, and wavering in their support of 
the President. There was need for a reply which should 
not only vindicate the Proclamation but should maintain 
the right of the common citizen to interpret the Constitu- — 
tion even against a lawyer. 

Parker’s series of letters had begun by an expression of 
his sense of duty owing to the members of the Bar to vindi- 
cate their right to form and express their opinions on legal 
sub jects “without being subjected to censure, sneers, abuse, 
and vituperation, by a class of clergymen who assume to 
know more of constitutional law than the tribunals and 
officers created and constituted for the purpose of discuss- 
ing and determining legal questions.” Elsewhere he in- 
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quired whether “‘the clergy really have the best set of rules 
by which to determine our constitutional rights and du- 
ties.” And, in a further passage, he stated that the ques- 
tion was “whether clergymen are entitled to pass final judg- 
ment, and overrule any and all lawyers with whom they 
may differ on such subjects.” Dr. Bacon began his reply 
by citing these statements and commenting on them. The 
right which the professor wished to vindicate he conceded 
freely, and even professed himself ready to aid in the vin- 
dication if there were occasion. “As for the class of clergy- 
men,’ he wrote, ‘who assume to know more of constitu- 
tional law than the tribunal,” etc., “I am not of them, nor 
will I undertake to defend them.” Nor did he claim any 
better rules of interpretation than the lawyers. If there 
were any who did, all he could say was that every profes- 
sion had its blunderers. 

As to the question whether clergymen were entitled to 
overrule any and all lawyers, and pass final judgment, he 
said: 


Do you really think, my dear Sir, that this is the question 
between you and me? . . . Surely you must have had a very 
contemptuous opinion of my understanding if you thought 
that, by any artifice, I could be induced to discuss such a 
question with you or with any one else. 


So far from assuming any superior right of judgment 
as a clergyman, he had not even made any claim to be one. 
He had written anonymously, and it was only through the 
liberty taken by the editor that it was made known who he 
was. Would Professor Parker deny him the right to hold 
and express an opinion about the Constitution in disagree- 
ment with “some lawyers,” merely because he was not a 
lawyer, or because he was a minister? 
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A minister is also a citizen, and as such he cannot divest 
himself of his responsibility for the interpretation of the 
Constitution, particularly at such a time as this when the 
whole country is asking how far the President may go in 
putting down the rebellion. Moreover, the interpretation 
of the Constitution depends ultimately on the common 
sense of the citizens. As Judge Story himself has declared, 
‘Constitutions are fitted for common understanding. The 
people made them; . . . the people must be supposed to 
read them, with the help of common sense; and cannot be 
presumed to admit in them any recondite meaning.” 

This responsibility of the citizen is as truly the safe- 
guard of our political liberty as the right of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of the Bible is the safeguard of 
our ecclesiastical liberty. Even if the citizen chooses to be 
guided by some lawyer, he must use his private judgment 
in the choice of that lawyer. In this particular case, if he 
chooses the opinion of Professor Parker, it must be to the 
exclusion of the opinion of the President, who is an eminent 
lawyer, and of Attorney-General Bates, who, as a lawyer, 
is also eminent, together with a host of other lawyers of 
high standing. 

Professor Parker was utterly mistaken, he declared, in 
charging that he (Bacon) branded all those who doubted 
the validity of the Proclamation with “disloyalty,” ‘‘de- 
basing homage to slavery,” and with an intent “to divide 
the Union or subvert the Constitution.” He had, indeed, 
used those phrases, but not as applying to the persons re- 
ferred to. As for Professor Parker himself, he added: 


In all that I wrote I had no thought of you, either as a 
politician or a lawyer. Much as it may be to my disadvantage, 
I must confess that I had no knowledge of your antipathies 
and sympathies, or your views concerning the Proclamation ; 
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and that if I had been asked, Who is the colleague of Professor 
Parsons in the Law School at Cambridge, my memory might 
not have enabled me to answer. 


There may have been some chuckles in faculty circles at 
Cambridge when this passage was read, for there can have 
been no secret about Professor Parker’s high opinion of 
his own reputation. 

Dr. Bacon apologized for the length of this part of his 
reply on the ground that the necessary process of “shelling 
out the woods” for a possible lurking adversary involves 
some waste of ammunition. But the discussion was impor- 
tant in establishing the right of a citizen, even though not 
a lawyer, to hold an independent opinion on the Constitu- 
tion. 'To this day it remains racy reading as well as sound 
argument, and withal within the limits of courtesy. 

Detailed pursuit of Dr. Bacon’s argument in the second 
part of his reply would be tedious. It was a systematic de- 
velopment of the passage already quoted from his article 
in the Congregationalist, which, for all its vehement rhe- 
torical form, was the result of thorough consideration. 
Two or three points only deserve mention, for though but 
lightly touched in the Congregationalist article, they are 
important. 

The first is that the Constitution does not recognize 
slaves as property, in fact does not use the word “slave” 
at all, but speaks of *‘persons held to service,” which would 
include apprentices as well as slaves. The Constitution 
knows them only as persons, not as property. Conse- 
quently it contains no guaranty of the protection of 
slavery. Slaves are property only by virtue of state law. 
The Constitution affords no other protection for property 
in slaves, than provision for the return of fugitives, a pro- 
vision without significance in this regard, since it would 
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protection for slavery, as had been constantly claimed for a 
generation by the friends of slavery, the Constitution leaves 
that entirely to the states. Far from being obliged to re- 
gard property in slaves as invested with a peculiar sacred- 
ness, the citizen of the Union is not bound to regard it as 
property at all. Moreover, public enemies of the United 
States have no rights whatever in the matter. A few years 
before, such an interpretation of the Constitution would 
have been regarded as almost insane, plain as it is on the 
face of the document; and there were still many, like Pro- 
fessor Parker, to whom it was unpalatable; but the war 
had brought great changes in men’s ways of looking at 
these questions, and many were ready to see if light were 
given. 

Nor was the great power exercised by the President in 
issuing the Proclamation foreign to the thought of the 
makers of the Constitution. They had just come through a 
terrible war with Great Britain, in which the country had 
suffered greatly from the lack of a powerful executive. For 
this reason they made the President independent of Con- 
gress, and commander in chief of the army and navy. 

As regards belligerent rights granted to the South, dis- 
cussed at length by Professor Parker, they had no bearing 
on that matter. They were simply a recognition of the 
southern forces as armies of soldiers engaged in war, and 
not as mere mobs. It had nothing to do with their status 
after the war. They would then all be liable for treason, 
unless the South should prove victorious, though probably 
none of them would be hanged for it. What Professor 
Parker had to say about this was mostly learned dust. 
Recognition of a state of war is very different from recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of the enemy, which Professor 
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Parker seems to think implied in it. That would have im- 
plied recognition of the right of secession, the very issue on 
which the war was being fought. 

On the other hand the attempt of Professor Parker to 
show that Dr. Bacon was urging that the southern states 
should be conquered and reannexed, as if they had ceased 
to exist as states of the Union, and that abolition of slavery 
should be imposed on them as a condition of readmittance 
was a non sequitur. Dr. Bacon had neither uttered nor 
harbored such an intention. Emancipation was justified 
legally, not as the purpose of the war, but as an important 
means to victory. Its effect will be immediate and drastic, 
instead of trivial, as Professor Parker maintains. Besides 
giving freedom automatically to all slaves wherever terri- 
tory is conquered, it will enlist the whole negro population 
in hostile territory on our side. This reaches far beyond 
our lines and includes something like half the population 
of the secession states. It gives us no slight advantage. 


Does not your argument create your whole difficulty [ asked 
Dr. Bacon] by assuming that the war is to end in compro- 
mise? I do not accuse you of being one of those traitors who 
would save the rebellion from its fate by compelling the gov- 
ernment to sue for peace, men who intend that some conces- 
sion shall be made which will either divide the Union or sub- 
vert the Constitution. You are not one of these. But between 
this and the complete crushing of the rebellion there is no 
alternative. You must choose victory rather than compromise. 
You would then crush the rebellion. But, if so, every means 
of legitimate warfare must be employed. Half-measures in war 
are both cruelty and imbecility. The Proclamation is a nec- 
essary means to that end. 

Had free speech been allowed, slavery might have been 
abolished without war. But, since war has come, we must work 
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out the vengeance of God upon this guilty nation, that it may 
be purified and free. 


The reply was republished as a pamphlet and brought 
high commendation. One letter was from Francis Lieber, 
the authority on the laws of war, who inclosed the price of 
a copy that he might send it to General Halleck, the Presi- 
dent’s chief of staff. There were a number of other letters 
from men of standing. But the most significant comment of 
all did not come to him until over a year later. His son 
Theodore had left the army when his regiment was dis- 
banded, and had gone back to Rochester to resume the 
practice of law with Judge Henry R. Selden, a former 
judge of the New York Court of Appeals, whose daughter 
he had married. In a letter of November 6, 1864, the son 
wrote to his father, as part of a long letter: 


I think you might be gratified to bring out Mr. S.’s criti- 
cism on your Professor Parker pamphlet. He told me in the 
most emphatic language it was the ablest, and most exactly 
accurate exposition of constitutional law upon that subject 
that had ever been written; that he had learned a great deal 
from it; and that there was not a mistake, nor the shadow of 
a mistake, in the whole of it. 


Such praise from such a source cannot have failed to 
gratify. 

The reply was not the sort of thing to appeal to the 
general public. A discussion of constitutional law nearly 
seventy pages long can hardly be a popular tract. But for 
the more thoughtful and intelligent it was a document of 
great weight, as well as a source of much entertainment. 
And these were just the men who at that time were asking 
themselves most anxiously how far the President might go 
in suppressing the rebellion. Slowly but surely the current 
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of public opinion swung to the President’s support, a vic- 
tory as important for the history of the country as Gettys- 
burg or Vicksburg, and to this victory the reply was no 
slight contribution. 

Hardly had the victory for emancipation been won be- 
fore another question of high importance became a matter 
_ for public discussion. It was the question of reconstruction. 
After Gettysburg and Vicksburg the end seemed clearly in 
sight, and but few North or South imagined that it would 
take nearly two years more of very hard fighting to bring 
the war to a close. Louisiana was already in possession of 
the Federal troops, and the question of its reconstruction 
as a state in the Union was of immediate practical impor- 
tance both on its own account and because it might prove 
a precedent with regard to the treatment of other states. 
To Dr. Bacon the discussion seemed premature until vic- 
tory was obtained, but since it was in progress he felt that 
he ought to contribute to it. His article on this subject is of 
special interest because it maintained precisely the prin- 
ciples which were later set forth in Lincoln’s Reconstruction 
Proclamation. It is hardly likely that Lincoln read the 
article, but it is remarkable that the minds of the two men 
ran so closely together on this crucial question, for three 
months after the article, the Proclamation was issued and 
Dr. Bacon could humorously congratulate the President 
on having followed his advice. 

The question turned on whether the secession states had 
lost their position in the Union. The North declared they 
had no right to secede, and had fought on that issue. Prac- 
tically they had been separated from the Union and had 
made war on it for over two years, but to treat them as 
merely conquered territory was to acknowledge the legal 
validity of their acts of secession. The North could not well 
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do that. Sumner maintained that by their acts of secession 
the southern states had committed state suicide, and were 
to be regarded simply as possessions of the country, without 
rights as states ; but this was a revolutionary proposal. Dr. 
Bacon would have none of it. The states, he declared, had 
not ceased to be in the Union, though individuals had ad- 
hered to the de facto rebel governments. 'These were not to 
be recognized. What was to be reconstructed was neither 
the Union nor the Constitution, which were still valid. Only 
where there had been destruction was reconstruction re- 
quired. ‘This was the case with the state governments; the 
present de facto governments had no valid title under the 
United States. There must be a provisional military gov- 
ernment until one chosen by the state in accordance with 
the Constitution can be established. But who constitute the 
state? It is made up of all those who have not denationalized 
themselves by giving allegiance to the Confederacy. There 
are loyal people in all these states, let them establish state 
governments under the guidance and protection of the 
provisional governments. 'They must, of course, recognize 
the validity of the Emancipation Proclamation, nor could 
they be permitted to assume any share of the Confederate 
debt, for to do so would be treasonable. Should the question 
arise of the reéstablishment of slavery by any such state, it 
might be left to be dealt with hereafter. 

Nothing could well be in closer accord with all this than 
the President’s Reconstruction Proclamation of December 
8, 1863. There were, however, two additional provisions, 
both of which met with Dr. Bacon’s hearty approval. First, 
amnesty with the rights of citizenship was granted to all 
(high officials excepted) who would take the oath of alle- 
giance prescribed in the Proclamation. Second, the voters 
must amount to at least 10 per cent of the previous voting 
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population. Lincoln further stated, in a homely way, that, 
while this was the best plan he could suggest with his pres- 
ent impressions, he did not mean to declare that no other 
would be acceptable. And, in fact, when another plan was 
approved by Congress but did not become law, he issued a 
proclamation saying that he would recognize state govern- 
ments organized under that plan as well. 

Had Lincoln lived, there can be little doubt that his 
policy would have been followed in the main. But his assas- 
sination wrecked it, and years of misery and confusion fol- 
lowed in consequence. 

Into the details of the unhappy controversy that ensued 
it is not necessary to enter, for Dr. Bacon took compara- 
tively little part in it. Both Andrew Johnson, the new Presi- 
dent, and Congress abandoned the principles of Lincoln’s 
plan, and undertook in divergent ways to regulate the re- 
establishment of the state governments according to their 
opposing ideas of what was best, their only warrant being 
the clause in the Constitution which guarantees to the states 
a republican form of government. As is known to all, Con- 
gress gained the upper hand, ignored Johnson, and barred 
the admission of representatives from the reconstructed 
states until by constitutional amendment they had obtained 
the legal right of suffrage for the negro. As they imagined 
they thus prevented the secession leaders from regaining 
_ power. The real result was shameful and disastrous. The 
negroes, led by white “‘carpetbaggers,” indulged in a riot 
of misgovernment and corruption. Life was made intoler- 
able for the native white population, which finally regained 
political control by a combination of force, fraud, and in- 
timidation. There was wrong on every side, and right ap- 
parently nowhere. 

Instead of using conciliation and good will, “with malice 
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toward none, with charity for all,” Congress had used 
bullying and force, and this was the consequence. ‘here 
was no legislative remedy, once the mischief was done. Only 
time could heal the wounds. 

At the beginning of reconstruction, after the war, Dr. 
Bacon contributed to the Congregationalist, and also to the 
Independent, certain articles which helped to clarify the 
situation, showing how both Congress and the President 
had departed from Lincoln’s principles, and were pursuing 
opposing policies, neither of which had much authority 
from the Constitution. But those in power were in no mood 
to pay much attention to the question of constitutional 
authority. They were victors, they had the power, and they 
proposed to exercise it. They had the bit between their 
teeth and must run themselves out. 

For some years Dr. Bacon’s contributions to the Inde- 
pendent were on other subjects. Prior to the discussion of 
reconstruction he had engaged in a lively controversy in 
its columns on the merits of prohibition, and he gave ear- 
nest support to the maintenance of the gold standard in 
opposition to the “greenback” craze. These were ad in- 
terim. But in 1877, when the final crisis of reconstruction 
came, he gave notable utterance to his convictions. There 
were contested elections in South Carolina and Louisiana. 
Little doubt existed that the Republican candidates had 
been elected by large majorities, mostly of negro votes. But 
the Democrats, meaning the native whites, had seized the 
reins of government, and were conducting the affairs of 
the state. What should the President do about it? Federal 
troops were still in occupation. Should they be employed to 
compel obedience to the man who had apparently been 
legally elected governor, or should they be withdrawn? On 
the answer to this question depended the continuance or 
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abandonment of the whole Congressional reconstruction 
policy, including the enforcement of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which gave the negro the right to vote. After due 
consideration, President Hayes withdrew the troops. 

This action, of course, aroused the deepest interest 
throughout the country, and Governor Chamberlain of 
South Carolina, the Republican claimant, made a public 
protest in a speech at Woodstock, Connecticut, laying spe- 
cial stress on the guaranty in the Constitution of protec- 
tion to the states from domestic violence. T'o this Dr. Bacon 
replied in a letter to the New York Tribune which went 
far to settle the matter in the public mind, and may fairly 
be called unanswerable. It attracted wide attention, and 
brought him enthusiastic commendation from men of high 
standing. 

Dr. Bacon gave high praise to Governor Chamberlain, 
as an able, honest, and high-minded man, who ought to be 
governor of South Carolina, but was not; the reason being 
that his supporters, after twelve years of freedom, had not 
the pluck and capacity to sustain him by force of arms. He 
ought to be instated as governor de facto, but it was not 
the President’s business to do it. There was no domestic 
violence with which the de facto government was not able 
to cope if the Federal troops were withdrawn. The provi- 
sion of the Constitution for securing a republican form of 
government amounts to no more than a declaration that no 
state shall set up a government not responsible to the 


people. 


As in our foreign relations the government never inquires 
who ought to be, but only who ts head of the foreign state, so 
in its relation with States in this Union, it never does inquire 
(and must never be trusted to inquire) who is Governor de 
jure, but only who is Governor de facto. This, of course, 
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Governor Chamberlain is not. Is the President of the United 
States to be a Supreme Returning Board for all elections of 
State Governors? I say No! Who says Yes? 


No one has yet come forward to say Yes. Grumbling, the 
North acquiesced ; it was a bitter pill, but the alternative 
was dictatorship. 

It was not merely because of the form of our Constitu- 
tion that this action of the President was necessary. Even 
if the powers of the Federal Government had been un- 
limited he could not have avoided it. Men like the southern 
whites could not be subjected to the domination of grossly 
- ignorant negro freedmen. If staunch northern Republi- 
cans had been substituted for the southern whites the re- 
- sult would not have been widely different. Any sort of home 
rule would have come out the same way, and domination 
from Washington would have been the negation of the 
principle of political equality and freedom as well as a 
physical impossibility. 

Thus, at long last, the policy of reconstruction which Dr. 
Bacon had advocated, and which Lincoln had set forth by 
proclamation, the policy of conciliation and codperation, 
won as against the policy of coercion. The evil effects of 
those long years of misery in the South have not yet entirely 
worn off, but the “Solid South” has at last ceased to be 
absolute. It is no longer a political entity 1 in irreconcilable 
opposition to the dominant majority in the North, and the 
day of entire political reconciliation is in sight. 

Until the day before he died Dr. Bacon continued to 
write, at the request of editors, on the moral and religious 
aspects of public questions; but it would prolong this nar- 
rative out of all measure to give even an outline of his 
articles. His point of view has been shown as have his style 
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and his capacity for insight into the roots of a question and. 
for making essential distinctions. Further examples are 
needless. Time itself has shown him a man possessed of a 
remarkable gift of moral insight. This enabled him to see 
the right on momentous questions long in advance of others. 
He also had the moral courage to stand for the right as he 
saw it, no matter what the cost. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ACADEMIC YEARS 


In concluding the account of Dr. Bacon’s part in the politi- 
cal controversies of the Civil War and of Reconstruction, 
it has been necessary to pass beyond the general course of 
the narrative, but there are other matters of some impor- 
tance to be summed up briefly in the remaining chapters. 

The war had dealt gently with his family life, for all 
three of his sons who had been in the service returned with- 
out loss of life or limb, though not without experience of 
illness and privation. In later years they gained distinc- 
tion in their differing professions as lawyer, doctor, and 
minister. 

Tremendous as was the Civil War, and bound up in it 
heart and soul as he was, as the supreme crisis in the life of 
the nation, Dr. Bacon could not give himself over entirely 
to military and political questions any more than could 
others like-minded. Except as there was some special work 
relating to them to be done, it was plainly his duty to re- 
frain. The life of the nation must be maintained, and this 
was more than a question of generalship or statecraft. 
Whatever occupation was “of national importance” was 
part of the work of saving the Union, and it was the duty 
of each man who had such an occupation to keep at it, to 
put his mind to it, unless he was more needed for military 
or political duty. It was in this spirit that Dr. Bacon and 
his friends carried on during the war. To him the work of 
the ministry in maintaining the spiritual life of the nation 
was not only “important” but vital to its existence. For this 
reason a certain surprise that comes from finding in his 
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correspondence outside his own family during the war 
almost no mention of that great event, fades away. Other 
correspondence during this or other wars would doubtless 
show much the same sort of thing. Not even such of the 
family letters to and from the front as have been preserved 
have much to tell. They are mostly about the small details 
of camp and military life. Interesting in themselves, they 
bring out no new point in the life or character of Dr. 
Bacon. 

Aside, then, from his political discussions, already de- 
scribed, his principal work during the war was to carry on 
his ministry, in his own church and in its wider relations. 

It was only as the war was drawing to its close that any- 
thing occurred in connection with his church work that 
need here be set down. In March, 1865, he completed the 
fortieth year of his pastorate, and, in commemoration, he 
preached two historical sermons, to which several refer- 
ences have been made, giving sketches of the internal and 
external relations of his ministry, and intimating his in- 
tention to retire before long from pastoral service. 

In the wider relations of his church work there were a 
number of religious problems, created or intensified by the 
war, which called for serious consideration by the Congre- 
gational fellowship as a whole, so that the need was felt 
for another National Council like that held in Albany 
thirteen years before. Such a council could not legislate, 
and did not aspire to; but it could confer, and the results 
of such conferring together of representative men from 
churches east and west would be apt to give forth light, 
by which ministers and churches could be guided. 


One of the perplexing problems had to do with the self- © 


government of the churches, in which some of the old land- 
marks, considered as essential to the welfare of the churches, 
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were being widely disregarded. A committee on Polity was, 
therefore, appointed by the general committee acting for 
the bodies calling the Council, and Dr. Bacon, as the lead- 
ing authority on the subject, was made the chairman. An- 
other great problem was the question of doctrinal stand- 
ards. 'The churches were bound by no authoritative creeds ; 
but, since the publication in England, in Cromwell’s time, 
of the Savoy Confession, it had been regarded for nearly 
two centuries as the generally accepted standard of the 
Congregational churches, both in England and America. 
It was identical with the Westminster Confession except on 
the question of church government, being, in fact, the dec- 
laration of the Congregational members of the Westminster 
Assembly. But the progressive movement, of which some 
account has been given in these pages, had departed quite 
widely from this standard, as it had a right to do. In con- 
sequence there was a certain sense of uneasiness lest pro- 
gressiveness should carry some too far, and a certain re- 
proach, especially from Presbyterians, that Congrega- 
tionalists no longer knew what they believed. This sort of 
talk was a hindrance to their work; for in the newer settle- 
ments particularly men were not inclined to connect them- 
selves with a church which was not held to be sound in the 
faith. Hence a new statement of belief was desired, and a 
committee was appointed for that purpose, of which Joseph 
P. Thompson, Dr. Bacon’s intimate friend, was a leading 
member. 

Neither of these committees was really successful in its 
work. The report of the committee on doctrine was not even 
adopted. Instead a hastily drawn substitute was rushed 
through, which was highly rhetorical, but meant little or 
nothing, and never gained acceptance among the churches. 
Dr. Bacon’s interest appears in a letter that he wrote to 
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Dr. Thompson regarding it, expressing the hope that the 
statement reported would be so broad and general in char- 
acter as to be acceptable to all branches of the Calvinistic 
family, yet not so broad that Methodists would feel it no 
barrier. This does not mean that Methodists were to be 
excluded from Congregational churches. He was emphatic 
in maintaining that no Congregational church had a right 
to exclude from its membership anyone whom it recognized 
as a Christian. The statement was not intended as a test 
but as a testimony. No man was to be called upon to sub- 
scribe to it, but it might serve as a guide to the churches 
and their ministers under various circumstances. 

Taken along with another letter which he wrote to an 
editor a year or two later, in which he spoke of the com- 
parative unimportance of either the Old Calvinism or the 
New, this letter to Dr. Thompson shows how great a change 
had come in the matter of emphasis in Dr. Bacon’s reli- 
gious thinking, and in that of the men of the time in which 
he was now living. As he said in his fortieth anniversary 
sermon, he still held the views which he held when he first 
came to the pastorate; but they had ceased to have the im- 
portance in his eyes, or in the eyes of others, which they 
had had forty years before. The effort to formulate pre- 
cisely the relation between “fixed fate, free will, foreknow]l- 
edge absolute” had proved abortive. Men had come to 
content themselves with a recognition of the overruling 
providence of God, and his working in the hearts of men, 
enabling them to enter into and persist in the Christian 
life. On the other hand they had come to the recognition of 
human free will as the basis of responsibility, without at- 
tempting to reconcile the two conflicting ideas so completely 
as to expect others to accept precisely their explanation. 

Fundamentally all of the Calvinistic family stood for 
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the same type of Christian life. It was a type more rigorous, 
and also more independent and self-controlling, than that 
which they attributed to either Methodists or Episcopa- 
lians, to say nothing of Unitarians or Universalists. The 
two latter churches they did not regard as truly Christian, 
whatever they might think of individual members of them. 
Congregationalists held this type of life to be the highest 
and truest Christian ideal, which must not be impaired. So 
long as this ideal was maintained, the exact phraseology by 
which it was expressed had come to be of comparatively 
little importance to them. 

The “Report on Polity” presented by Dr. Bacon had 
greater success in the Council than the “Report on Doc- 
trine.” It was approved in general terms with the proviso 
that it should be revised and completed by the committee, 
and then be published by them, at the expense of the Coun- 
cil. To assist in this perfection of detail twenty-seven men 
of high standing, of whom several were lawyers or judges 
were added to the original committee of three, of whom one 
had died. The revision was necessarily carried on mostly 
by correspondence, a long and tedious process, so that the 
final report was not published for seven long years after 
the meeting of the Council. For all this long and careful 
consideration, it never gained wide acceptance. Aside from 
the preface it was but thirty-two pages in length, still it 
was too long, and out of deference to historical continuity 
the antiquated phraseology of the Cambridge Platform, of 
over two hundred years before had been too much used. 

The report was limited by the terms of appointment of 
its authors to recognized existing practices among the 
churches; but among them were two, as yet not formally 
recognized though somewhat prevalent among the churches, 
which had an important bearing on their welfare. One 
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concerned the standing of ministers, the other that of mem- 
bers of the churches. A number of churches, east as well 
as west, were engaging ministers to act as their pastors with- 
out installation by council. In the West this was chiefly due 
to the difficulty of assembling councils, in the East to the 
difficulty of dismissing an installed pastor after he had 
ceased to be acceptable. He might be invited to resign ; but, 
if he declined to do so, there seemed to be no clear way of 
compelling him to go, unless it could be proved, legally, that 
he had been guilty of heresy or scandalous misbehavior, or 
was incapable of doing the work of a pastor. More than 
one church in Connecticut, especially among the smaller, 
had found itself saddled with a minister, against whom no 
legal charges could be brought, but of whom they would 
gladly have been rid. The more undesirable the man, the 
more likely he was to cling to his position. 

The difficulty could have been avoided by a provision in 
the call to a minister making the pastorate terminable, on 
due notice, by either party. But councils were then strongly 
averse to giving approval to any such provision, consider- 
ing it to be injurious to the dignity and influence of the 
pastor, as well as to the security of his means of support. 
Installations were supposed to be generally for life, and 
there were even cases in the earlier times of councils refus- 
ing to approve the resignation of a pastor to accept a more 
important position, on the ground that it would be in- 
jurious to the church. Nowadays a provision for the termi- 
nation of the pastorate is expressed or implied in every call, 
but this change had not then come about. Consequently 
when a church had once suffered from a pastor who over- 
stayed his welcome, it was quite natural that it should avoid 
a repetition of the experience by engaging a minister to act 
as pastor for a limited period or indefinitely, without hay- 
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ing him formally installed by council. They were often 
called acting pastors, but they had then no recognized 
position as pastors. | 

The report pronounced definitely against ministers be- 
ing so recognized. A church might engage its minister on 
any terms it chose, but, said the report: 


A due respect to the communion of the churches requires 
that no man assuming to be a pastor of a church shall be 
acknowledged as such by other churches, unless at, or after, 
his entrance on the duties of his office, he has been publicly 
recognized by receiving the right hand of fellowship from 
neighboring churches through a council convened for that 
purpose. The welfare of the churches, in their intimate com- 
munion with each other, requires this safeguard. 


This was undoubtedly what had hitherto been the recog- 
nized practice of the churches, and this was all that the 
committee were authorized to embody in their report. More- 
over, there was real danger that churches acting without 
advice of council would engage as their ministers glib- 
tongued adventurers who would do them great harm. But 
the difficulties involved in the installation of ministers by 
council in the smaller churches, which were generally 
obliged to content themselves with incumbents of very 
moderate culture and intellectual gifts, were too great to 
be overcome by-this pronouncement, backed up though it 
was by many weighty names. A number of churches con- 
tinued to engage ministers without installation, and a case 
at law, in which Dr. Bacon bore an important part as an 
adviser, went far to confirm them in their practice. It was 
tried and decided while the report was undergoing revi- 
sion, and became one of the test cases on the subject. 

The gist of it was this: In 1866 a little country church 
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in Connecticut called a minister who was installed by coun- 
cil. But, within a few months, the church and congregation 
became entirely alienated from him for reasons not given, 
and church services were discontinued. He was invited to 
unite with the church and society in calling a council for 
his dismissal but refused. Thereupon the church and society 
called a council of the consociation without his consent, 
what is called an ex parte council, to which he also declined 
to become a party. This council pronounced the pastorate 
at an end, on the ground of expediency, without bringing 
any charge of misconduct against the minister. He refused 
to accept this decision and sued the ecclesiastical society for 
the remainder of his salary for the year. He gained his 
case to the extent that a jury awarded him the sum of 
$3.85 (!) and costs. Not satisfied with this decision, he 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the state on the ground 
that the judge’s charge, in the lower court, had not been 
sufficiently favorable to him. Dr. Bacon was consulted as 
an expert by the Appellate Court, and after the case had 
been heard, the chief justice submitted his decision to Dr. 
Bacon’s approval before announcing it, in order, as he 
wrote, ‘‘to be sure to get it right.” 

The appeal was lost, and the minister had to be content 
with his $3.85 ; but the court explained that the main ques- 
tion, whether a church, even by advice of a council, had a 
right to dismiss an installed minister without his consent 
was not before it on this appeal; since, however, it was the 
main question, the court intimated very clearly that a 
church had no such right. This was the decision reached by 
the jury in the lower court. 

It is not surprising then that the churches which had 
preferred not to have their ministers installed should have 
been confirmed in their preference by this decision of the 
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court. The decision still stands, but any minister who 
should avail himself of it to stay where he was not wanted 
would so discredit himself as to lose far more than he could 
gain by such a course. Furthermore provisions for dis- 
missal on due notice are no longer disapproved by coun- 
cils, and duly ordained ministers, having thus received the 
right hand of fellowship on behalf of the churches, are now 
recognized as pastors when sochosen by churches, even when 
not installed, so that the difficulty has been overcome. 

The danger that was felt of churches being injured by 
unworthy ministers has not proved serious. Ministers are 
no longer so secure in their positions as they used to be, nor 
is it usual for one to remain all his life in one parish. While 
this may at times prove hard on the ministers, it is probably 
much better for the churches. 

The other point of difference between the report and the 
unrecognized practice of certain churches had to do with 
the dropping of members from the church roll. The only 
practice recognized by the report, aside from death or dis- 
missal to another church, was formal exclusion from the 
church, known by that name of evil omen, excommunica- 
tion. It was a formal condemnation for wrongdoing, after 
due inquiry and effort to bring the offending member to 
repentance. But with the westward migration and other 
similar movements there were many who lost touch with the 
church to which they belonged though there was no charge 
against them except that they had ceased to attend the 
services of the church and had not asked to be dismissed to 
any other. Such persons were not worthy of formal con- 
demnation merely for this reason, but they had ceased to 
be, in any real sense, members of the church, and the prac- 
tice had grown up in certain churches of dropping the 
names of such persons from the roll, after due inquiry, be- 
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cause of their unexplained absence, without any reflection 
on their character other than what might be implied in 
their failure to keep in touch with the church. The rule was 
also applied to persons who absented themselves from the 
church without leaving its vicinity and it proved a con- 
venient method for the avoidance of church trials and the 
quarrels and scandals that were often involved thereby, 
since those against whom other charges might be brought 
had generally ceased for a considerable time to attend the 
services of the church. This has now become the generally 
accepted method for removal of all who have ceased to be 
in any real sense members of the church, whatever their 
other shortcomings. But no mention of any such practice 
appeared in the report. The matter is of special interest 
for the life of Dr. Bacon because the application of this rule 
in the case of ‘Theodore Tilton was one of the vital points 
in the famous Beecher case, in which, as we shall see, Dr. 
Bacon played an important part. 

The presentation of this report did not exhaust Dr. 
Bacon’s share in the discussions of the National Council of 
1865. He was active in debate throughout its sessions, and 
there was one incident which is of special interest in these 
days. A resolution on temperance had been presented to the 
Council which included an indorsement of the ‘‘Maine 
Law,” the prohibition statute of that time. On motion of 
Dr. Bacon, that indorsement was omitted. His words on 
that occasion are worth quoting. He said: 


I think it will be unfortunate, and to an extent disastrous, 
to commit this Council to that particular style of legislation ; 
for it is my most solemn conviction, which I utter here know- 
ing that it will cost me something, that the temperance cause 


was wrecked on the rock of the Maine Law; that the quackery 
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of such legislation has been the ruin of the cause, from which 
it can not be rescued until we cut ourselves clear of the whole 
scheme of legislating alcohol out of the creation of God. 


These remarks were like a stone thrown into a hornets’ 
nest. The indorsement of prohibition was the one thing the 
promoters of the resolution cared for. The rest was to them 
mere verbiage. To have this indorsement thrown out, and 
to have such forcibly expressed contempt thrown on the 
policy stirred them deeply. Dr. Bacon was immediately 
called to account in a courteous public letter addressed to 
him by the Rev. Dr. Marsh, a secretary of the American 
Temperance Union. This gave Dr. Bacon an opportunity, 
gladly embraced, to give reasons for his position more 
fully and to a wider circle. He made a brief reply in the 
Congregationalist and then turned to the Independent for 
a more extended discussion, because, as he explained, of its 
more general circulation among those interested in the 
question. 

The discussion itself was not one-sided, but consisted of 
a series of open letters to Dr. Marsh interspersed with re- 
plies by the latter and by Horace Greeley. The whole con- 
troversy was carried on with entire, and rather remarkable, 
courtesy by the three contestants. But Gen. Neal Dow, 
“the father of the Maine Law,” could not refrain from 
considerable vituperation in public utterances elsewhere, 
as Dr. Bacon pointed out. The nature of the replies can 
readily be imagined, but Dr. Bacon’s utterances call for 
some notice because of their somewhat surprising character 
as coming from one in his position who for many years had 
been known as ardent in his advocacy of temperance. 

Thanking Dr. Marsh for the courtesy of his letter and 
for the pamphlet he had sent, Dr. Bacon explained that 
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the discussion. So far as the action of the National Council 
in the matter was concerned, he explained that, while he 
made the motion, the adoption of it was the work of the 
several hundred of the Council who voted for it. It was 
also manifestly the proper action for the Council to take, 
not as condemning prohibition, but as maintaining silence 
on a matter not within its province to decide, and thus 
avoiding offense either to the prohibitionists or to the 
number of thoughtful Christians who were convinced, as he 
himself was, that the Maine Law was “unwise in its con- 
ception and theory and mischievous in its effects.” 

As for himself, he had spoken freely, at the risk of giving 
offense, expressing publicly for the first time a long grow- 
ing conviction. He had gained more than he expected; he 
had cleared his own conscience and had also obtained lib- 
erty of utterance for others. 

Availing himself of this liberty, he pointed out first that 
the name prohibition, as applied to the Maine Law of that 
date, was a misnomer, since it provided agencies for the sale 
of liquor. The older laws licensed innkeepers and others to 
sell liquor, under certain restrictions for their own profit. 
The liquor agent under the Maine Law of that day sold 
without profit. The advantage of the new law depended on 
this difference. What are the results? Dr. Marsh gave a 
rosy picture, but Dr. Bacon saw the matter in a much 
darker light. 

The Maine Law had originally been passed, through the 
efforts of Neal Dow, in 1851, and had afterward been in- 
troduced in Connecticut and New York at a time of politi- 
cal distraction, a significant circumstance. At first it was 
like a new broom, but the reaction soon came. The new law 
was fairly observed so long as the private stocks of indi- 
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viduals lasted, supplemented by shipments from other 
states in “original packages,” which the state law could not 
touch. But, as the reaction gained force, many towns aban- 
doned their agencies, and the illegal sale of liquor became 
unrestrained. Even wine for the communion service had 
to be obtained illegally, or in “original packages.” It might 
be that, in some states, the law was enforced in the country 
townships; but were the cities and large towns to be sacri- 
ficed to the country districts? 

Even Dr. Marsh was obliged to admit that the law was 
_now a lamentable failure, a failure for which he seemed to 
blame Dr. Bacon and other friends of temperance; but, be- 
cause of his position, it was out of the question for him to 
admit that it had been proved by experiment to be essen- 
tially and permanently impracticable. 

The actual reasons for the failure, said Dr. Bacon, were 
two. The first was that the law ignored Christ’s principle, 
as set forth in his saying, *“‘Because of the hardness of your 
hearts Moses gave you this law,” when speaking of the lax 
divorce laws of the Jewish code. The Maine Law tried to 
suppress not merely drunkenness but moderate drinking, 
and of fermented as well as distilled liquors. But it pun- 
ished the seller and not the drinker. Why? Because the 
other would be impracticable. For that same reason the 
law was unenforceable. There were too many who did not 
regard moderate. drinking as wrong, and their “hardness 
of heart”’ could not be changed by a law. 

The second reason was that this law forgot the difference 
between despotic and popular government. It had proved 
unenforceable even under Turkish tyranny. What kind 
of result was to be expected then under our form of 
government? 

Dr. Marsh, in reply, had assumed the identity of temper- 
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ance with the Maine Law; but to this Dr. Bacon would by 
no means assent. It was not, he insisted, the question 
whether we ought to try to reform the drinking usages of 
society, but whether the immemorial custom of drinking 
could be changed by a law against selling. It was not 
whether temperance, or total abstinence, could be aided by 
legislation, but whether this particular law was effective ; 
not a question of free trade in liquor, but whether there 
should be restriction by the Maine Law or by some other. 
It was not what it might do if it were not a dead letter, but 
whether it would ever be anything else. Why was it that 
neither judges nor juries nor other officials would en- 
force it? 

Nor was this the sole consequence of the prohibition 
movement. By reason of its insistence on mere legal meas- 
ures, the moral appeal of the earlier temperance reform- 
ers now fell flat. Moreover, the criticisms which had been 
urged against the law had been met by assailing the mo- 
tives of the critics rather than by meeting their arguments. 
This might silence, but did not convince them. 

Mr. Greeley had claimed that it was no objection to the 
law that it was disobeyed, but that was not the point. It was 
not merely disobeyed, it was not executed. It was like the 
poaching laws in England or like the Fugitive Slave Law 
in the North. Hence it was useless as “‘a testimony to the 
individual conscience” such as its advocates claimed for it, 
because the conscience did not assent to it. Non tali auxilio 
was the individual conscience to be converted. 

What then was the alternative? Dr. Bacon did not un- 
dertake to give details, but there were certain principles 
which he felt to be essential to an effective law, and of these 
he stated six. 

1. The law must not assume that total abstinence was to 
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be legally enforced. He himself had practiced total ab- 


stinence for forty years as a duty of benevolence, and he 
admitted such a duty for himself, though he could not es- 
cape recalling the difference between John the Baptist and 
Jesus. But, even if he went farther, and admitted that it 
was a duty in quite a different sense, it would not alter the 
case, for there were multitudes who made no such admission. 

2. An effective law must start from the crime of the 
drunkard as well as of the liquor seller. There should be 
less talk about “the poor drunkard,” as if he were in no 
way to blame. 

3. Yet all accessories to the crime should also be pun- 
ished. The seller should be held responsible for the conse- 
quences of his act. 

4. The law must not attempt to abolish the distinction 
between fermented and distilled liquors. 

5. But it should distinguish between grocery or medici- 
nal sales and sales for immediate consumption on the 
premises. The Maine Law, by refusing to recognize this dis- 
tinction, did not succeed in making all sales disreputable. 
On the contrary it tended strongly to make them all 
respectable. 

6. Finally, no law should attempt to make every abuse 
impossible. That was not true even of the divine law in the 
Garden of Eden. 

As was to have been expected, these articles brought 
many letters of protest, some of them anonymous; but they 
also elicited not afew of hearty approval. On the other hand, 
the evils of the saloon were so flagrant, that prohibition, 
for all its shortcomings, was adopted by one state after 
another, and was finally made national by the Eighteenth 
Amendment. But it cannot be said that the question is yet 
settled. Substantially all that was said in that series of 
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articles is today equally applicable. Those six principles 
stand on firm foundation, and the general principles in- 
volved are today entitled to the gravest consideration. 

These letters were Dr. Bacon’s first contribution to the 
Independent since his retirement from the editorship, 
though Beecher had made him liberal offers early in 1863 
for aid in conducting it. Theodore Tilton was now the 
editor, but had not yet given the paper that character, 
especially in its advocacy of something like free love, which 
made it for a time offensive to Dr. Bacon as well as to many 
others. After that, so long as Tilton remained editor, Dr. 
Bacon contributed nothing to the paper, resuming only 
later. He had been indignant at the treatment which he had 
received from Bowen, but had given no expression, public 
or private, to that indignation, so that there had been no 
personal breach between them. There is nothing to show 
whether Bowen solicited this particular series of articles, 
but after their publication he wrote to ask Dr. Bacon to 
continue writing, and again in 1867 asked for some of 
those “‘sledge-hammer blows” from his pen, which the paper 
seemed to need under its new management. Similar requests 
came to him in still later years. 

For more than a year after his fortieth anniversary Dr. 
Bacon continued his work as pastor; but in the spring of 


1866 he expressed his wish to be relieved, and on August | 


22, 1866, at the close of his summer vacation, the ecclesi- 
astical society complied with his request. The church, how- 
ever, took no similar action, and he remained until his 
death its pastor, without fixed duties in relation to it, 
though frequently called upon for weddings or funerals, 
besides occasional courses of lectures in the parish house. 
For a single Sunday he sat in one of the pews at the 
church service, but this aroused the affectionate protest of 
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the congregation, and for the rest of his life he sat regularly 
in the pulpit, though he took no part in leading the service. 
He continued to wear the usual dress of a minister of an 
earlier generation, a black broadcloth suit, with a swallow- 
tail coat, but with a vest cut considerably higher than is 
now the case with evening dress. He generally wore no 
necktie, but this intentional omission was mostly concealed 
by a bushy white beard, which with his white hair formed 
something like a halo around the face. To a little child this 
silent and somewhat unusual figure in the pulpit carried a 
suggestion of mystery, and one such, after he grew up, ex- 
plained that in his childhood he had supposed that it was 
God. 

The ecclesiastical society made provision for his retire- 
ment by granting him a pension of $1,000 a year, and by 
raising a fund of $10,000, of which he was to receive the 
income, and whose principal he was to distribute by will. 
This provision may seem somewhat meager considering the 
eminence of his position and the fact that he still had five 
children dependent on him for support, as well as an invalid 
wife, especially in view of the depreciated currency and the 
high cost of living after the war. He had never been able 
to lay by any provision for his old age. Indeed, with his 
large family, his salary and literary earnings had been 
supplemented by considerable gifts from the church in 
order that he might make both ends meet. Nor had he any 
great business ability. His wife, however, had a small pro- 
vision from the estate of her grandfather, which would ulti- 
mately accrue to her children. 

Further provision had been made in a different way, 
which was eminently to his satisfaction, for his mental vigor 
was by no means impaired, though he felt the burdens of 
the pastorate to be more than he ought to continue to bear. 
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The Yale Divinity School was under his general super- 
vision, as chairman of the committee of the Yale Corpora- 
tion for that department; but it was now in a critical condi- 
tion. It had had for its mainstay Nathaniel W. Taylor as 
Professor of Doctrinal Theology, known all over the coun- 
try as the founder of the “New Haven theology.” He had 
been a tower of strength to it in its earliest years, in fact the 
school had been founded largely on his account. But inter- 
est in the metaphysical distinctions in which Taylor de- 
lighted had waned, largely on account of the victory Dr. 
Bacon had done so much to win; and shortly before the 
war Taylor had died. His colleague, Professor Fitch, had 
died some years before, and his two other colleagues had 
died or retired within a year or two after. New men of high 
standing had been brought in to replace the other men, but 
Professor 'Taylor’s place had not been filled, for the simple 
reason that the school had not money enough to secure such 
a man as they wanted. It had a pitiful endowment of 
$50,000 and a single ramshackle building on the college 
campus, without even classrooms. Dr. Noah Porter, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the college, took charge of Dr. 
Taylor’s classes after the latter’s death, but could give to 
this subject only a divided attention. Nor could it be his 
major interest. Under these circumstances the school natu- 
rally lost standing, and the war, of course, made matters 
worse. When the end of the war came, the college began to 
fill up again and a demand was made, according to an 


original stipulation, that the theological building should — 


be given up by the Divinity School in order to make room 
for undergraduate students. It was a perfectly proper de- 
mand, but it seemed like a threat of death to the Divinity 
School. Furthermore, Professor Porter felt the burden of 
the three-year courses in the Divinity School to be greater 
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than he could carry in view of the greater demands upon 
him in the academic department because of the increase in 
the number of students. It was a critical time, indeed, for 
the School. 

There were two great problems to be solved, one funda- 
mental, the other immediate. The fundamental problem was 
money. he faculty needed it for a new building, and they 
needed more of it to provide for a permanent successor to 
Dr. Taylor. They knew the man they wanted, and had sug- 
gested the position to him, but he felt that he could not 
afford to come without some adequate provision for his 
support. 

The immediate need was for someone who would fill Dr. 
Taylor’s position until they could get a permanent succes- 
sor, and who would work together with the rest of the fac- 
ulty to raise money to provide for that successor, and also 
to erect a suitable building for the School. It was no easy 
position, nor a well paid one; but it had dignity, and it 
was one for which Dr. Bacon had certain qualifications, 
not least of which was a deep-seated devotion to Yale, and 
to the cause of religious education. Hence, when his col- 
leagues on the Corporation invited him to take it, he gladly 
accepted. He was no adept in philosophy, so Professor 
Porter was induced to continue his course in the School on 
the philosophical basis of theology ; but the courses for the 
other two years covered ground familiar to Dr. Bacon, and 
he was able to present the subjects to the students clearly 
and with ample learning. In familiarity with the New Eng- 
land theology and with the special contributions of his 
predecessor, Dr. Taylor, there were few to equal him; yet 
he was far from being hidebound in his attachment to it, 
as has already been shown. But his chief value as a teacher, 
aside from his reputation, lay in his wisdom in the appli- 
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cation of religious doctrine to life. He had that insight into 
the heart of the matter, distinguishing between the essen- 
tial and the comparatively unimportant, which is com- 
patible with many different forms of doctrine and indis- 
pensable to the best working of all. 

As amember of the college Corporation he could not well 
be made a professor, nor was this appropriate for a tempo- 
rary appointment, so he was designated “acting professor.” 
His work at the School began immediately after the close 
of his active pastorate. His diary for 1866 reads: “Sept. 
14: First Lecture to Middle Class. Introductory. Sept. 15: 
First Lecture to Seniors on Positive Institutions, Baptism. 
Sept. 16: Attended at Center (Church). Sat in my pew. 
. . . A new experience to me.” 

He carried on this double task for five years, and, as the 
eldest member of the faculty, as well as a member of the 
university Corporation, he was practically its dean, though 
there was then no formal office of that kind. 

It may have been for that reason that Harvard chose this 
period to confer on him, in 1870, the degree of LL.D. 
There was apparently no other special occasion for it at 
this particular time, though in general it was an honor 
which was entirely appropriate. Had Harvard waited an- 
other year, it might have found a rather amusing occasion 
for granting the degree in an article in the New Englander 
for October, 1870, entitled “A Voice from Squashville,” by 
the “Rev. Mr. Pickering.” It was a reply to a speech at the 
Yale Commencement by a wealthy and bumptious graduate 
of ten years’ standing, which was afterward printed. It had 
been an impertinent attack on the clerical members of the 
Corporation whom he typified by the name of the Rev. Mr. 
Pickering of Squashville, and characterized as “men of 
second-rate ability.”” What he asked for, or demanded, was 
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the replacement of these men by graduates elected by the 
graduate body, and the introduction of a more worldly-wise 
policy in the management of the college. It was an atrocious 
piece of bad manners, even though many of the new policies 
which he desired were worth considering, and have since 
been adopted. He was backed up by letters to the Nation by 
two other graduates. Both he and they were shown up in a 
courteous but unrelenting way in this article. Though it 
was signed “Timothy Pickering of Squashville,” there was 
no mistaking the style, and there was much enjoyment in 
such academic circles as were not attracted by the manners 
or even the “worldly wisdom” of the speech maker, which 
savored strongly of snobbishness. 

At last, in 1871, Dr. Bacon was able to preside at the 
laying of the corner stone of an extensive new building, re- 
garded at that time as very handsome, though later con- 
sidered to have been built in an unfortunate style, charac- 
teristic of that period. He was also able to welcome, as his 
successor, Professor Samuel Harris, the man whom they 
had all so long desired, and who fulfilled all their expecta- 
tions. He was learned, wise, and lovable. 

The coming of the new professor did not involve the 
severance of Dr. Bacon’s connection with the School. He 
became Lecturer on Ecclesiastical Polity and American 
Church History. It was a position specially created for 
him, as the highest authority on each of those subjects, and 
he continued actively in this work until his death, some ten 
years later. The subjects included in his course of lectures 
were thereafter assigned to the courses in Church History 
and Systematic Theology. The title of his course does not 
sound interesting, but the subject meant much to him as 
embodying the question of the working of liberty and de- 
mocracy in religion. In his hands it acquired a real signifi- 
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cance, as he traced, with affectionate loyalty, the begin- 
nings of church government in the New Testament, and the 
reawakening of the Congregational idea during the later 
years of the Reformation in England. Telling of the early 
movement there he traced the coming of the Pilgrims from 
Scrooby to Plymouth by way of Holland, and thus de- 
scribed the establishment of the principle of democracy in 
religion in the New World. 

Following out the contact of the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
with the more aristocratically-minded Puritans of Salem 
and Boston, he traced the working of the democratic idea 
in its later contact with other forms of church government, 
especially the Presbyterian, in a way that gave life to 
minor details, which were no longer entirely dry, because 
they were shown as the living tendrils of a great principle 
which he held to be the basis of religious liberty in the state 
as well as in the church. Familiar as he was with the story 
and polity of the other leading denominations in the coun- 
try, he did not fail to give them their meed of attention ; 
but the Yale School was then distinctively Congregational, 
and it was the Congregational history and polity that was 
of primary interest. 

Now that the Divinity School was once more on a firm 
footing with its new building and its able faculty, it seemed 
to Dr. Bacon an appropriate time for a new effort to unite 
with it the rival seminary in the state, first established as 
a protest against the New Haven theology of Dr. Taylor, 
at East Windsor, but now removed to Hartford. The lead- 
ers in the two movements, Taylor and Tyler, had now been 
dead for nearly fifteen years, and the old controversy was 
so completely forgotten that most ministers would have 
been puzzled to tell what it was all about. Dr. Bacon him- 
self had been, in earlier days, an ardent defender of Taylor, 
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and might have been considered as representing 'T'aylor’s 
theology. But he had now ceased to give doctrinal instruc- 
tion, and the new incumbent, Professor Harris, had no con- 
nection with either party, though there could be no ques- 
tion of his orthodoxy even at Hartford, according to the 
standards of that day. 

Already in 1855 a proposal emanating from East Wind- 
sor for the union of the two seminaries had been submitted 
by President Woolsey to the clerical members of the Yale 
Corporation. Now, in 1872, Dr. Bacon drew up a new 
proposal, which was to be sent, and presumably was sent, 
to the Congregational pastors of the state, outlining a plan 
of union between the two institutions. It is worth recording 
for the sake of showing his constant desire for reconciliation 
among brethren, and his determination to do everything on 
his part to further it. The proposal was in brief that each 
corporation should retain its separate existence, but that 
the Pastoral Union, which exercised supervision should 
make a declaration, for which there was precedent in their 
proceedings, that their statement of belief was to be un- 
derstood as expressing the commonly accepted orthodoxy 
of the Congregational churches of New England, and not 
as a perfect standard of belief, or just what the person ac- 
cepting it would prefer to say in making a statement of 
his own views.’ As a result, there would be little to hinder 
any Congregational pastor in the state from signing it, 
and the Pastoral Union might become a real union of Con- 
necticut Congregational pastors, instead of being (though 
this he did not write) a little hyperorthodox coterie. The 
two institutions were to join forces at Yale, say in 1880, 

1 Doubtless it was with some such understanding that it had been 


signed of late, since its special significance had been forgotten, but a 
public statement to that effect would have made a difference. 
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and thereafter new members of the faculty were to be 
nominated by a board of ten each from Hartford and Yale 
before being elected by the Yale Corporation. Hartford 
was to retain full control of its own funds, and candidates 
for degrees were to be examined by committees from each 
corporation. Either party was to be free to withdraw if 
arbitrators conceded a sufficient cause. 

The proposal failed, of course. The old point of divi- 
sion had disappeared, but there remained the more general 
difference that Yale was progressive and wished to continue 
so, while Hartford was conservative and wished to remain 
so. Having an institution which they regarded as a bul- 
wark of orthodoxy against the constant encroachments of 
progressivism, it is no wonder that the conservatives were 
not ready to give it up. 

Another document which Dr. Bacon wrote during the 
year came into being in a curious way and had far-reaching 
consequences in a distant country. A number of Japanese 
girls of high social connections had been sent to this coun- 
try for education under the care of their government, and 
two of them were placed in Dr. Bacon’s family, where they 
speedily made themselves at home, and one of them in par- 
ticular became the intimate friend of Dr. Bacon’s youngest 
daughter, while he himself came to regard her almost as a 
daughter of his own. As one result of their coming, he was 
requested by the Japanese Embassy to advise on the subject 
of the relation of religion to the state. He thereupon drew 
up a memorandum on the subject, which was embodied 
verbatim in the dispatch of the Japanese ambassador and 
became the foundation stone of religious liberty in Japan. 

One of the girls remained in the family for a compara- 
tively short time, but the other stayed on until she went to 
Vassar, where she became president of her class and gradu- 
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ated with honor. During her stay with Dr. Bacon she be- 
came a Christian, and united with Dr. Bacon’s church. 
After her return she was married to a Japanese officer of 
high rank, who afterward became Field Marshal the Mar- 
quis Oyama. Her influence for good was felt there through- 
out her life. For one thing, she was instrumental in the 
founding of the school for Japanese girls of noble birth, 
of which Miss Alice Bacon, her special friend, became one 
of the first teachers. As a result Miss Bacon wrote two 
books on Japanese life which have given pleasure to many 
and have helped to promote good feeling between the two 
countries. 

It was early in this same year, 1872, that Dr. Bacon’s 
seventieth birthday occurred. It was made notable by many 
congratulations as well as a church reception. What is 
worth recording is the reception of two letters on that 
occasion, one from an Episcopal rector, afterward a bishop, 
and the other from the principal Roman Catholic priest in 
the city. There has been no room to include in this narrative 
any account of his many articles in opposition to Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal claims except the one which drew 
forth the papal condemnation. They were as outspoken and 
uncompromising as what he wrote on other controversial 
topics, but they were always fair and accurate and so left 
no festering sore, as the letters testify. The first letter, 
from the Episcopal rector, was as follows: 


New Haven, Feb. 19, 1872 
Rev’p anv Dear Sir: 

I never was a member of the Center Church, but will you 
not allow me to offer my congratulations to you on this memo- 
rable birthday, and, as a citizen of New Haven, to thank you 
for the great benefit which you have conferred on this com- 
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munity by those manifold services, official and secular, which 
have indeed made the entire nation your debtor. 

You and I came to New Haven about the same time: and 
from my earliest years I have been accustomed to hear your 
name—a household word in my father’s family—associated 
with all that was true, manly, patriotic and sacred. Now that 
my excellent father is gone, it seems to be a duty devolved 
upon me to testify to the confidence, pride and love, with 
which he regarded you. 

I see by the papers that you are to be honored this evening 
as the great “Congregationalist’’—and there is the record of 
an eminent service rendered to Congregationalism—especially 
of the sturdy blows hurled against Anglican prelacy and the 
formalism of the Prayer Book. But those “‘field-days” came 
off before the subject of dogmatics and polity had much in- 
terest for me. Since I came home to fulfil my ministry here, I 
have received from you so many valuable suggestions and 
encouragements, together with the most courteous deference 
to opinions which I knew you could not share, that I can 
scarcely realize that you have been “the great adversary” 
whom our Churchmen used to be afraid of. 

Wishing you, my dear Doctor, much happiness in the retro- 
spect of your long and useful life, and many more like years, 


I remain with great respect, Most truly yours 
3 


J. BREWSTER 
The second from Father Carmody was as follows: 


St. Joun’s Courcu, New Haven 
My pear DocTor Bacon: 

I see by the morning Palladium that you complete to-day 
your seventy years, and I wish you hearty joy upon the occa- 
sion. Were you not surrounded by a large number of enthu- 
siastic well-wishers, who will of course demand much of your 
time and attention, it would be to me a great pleasure to offer 
my respects and congratulations to you upon this occasion. 
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Differing very much from you in creed, I have however, 
from the time I first became acquainted with your character, 
recognized always in you an earnest and devoted worker in the 
cause of our common Master, and would to God! that we had 
many more such thorough-going and devoted laborers in the 
Vineyard as your long life of usefulness has proved you to be. 

Accept then, my dear Doctor Bacon, the most sincere 
wishes for many more years of usefulness “ad multos annos”’ 
of your friend 

H. Carmopy, 
Pastor of St. John’s 
Rev. Dr. Bacon 


One more letter must be mentioned. It is that of Dr. 
Bacon’s immediate successor in Center Church, Dr. George 
Leon Walker, who was obliged to resign in 1873 on account 
of ill health, much to the regret of the church. In writing 
to Dr. Bacon to tell of his action Dr. Walker said: 


I wish to thank you for all your kindness and consideration 
toward me. It has been a great pleasure to me to believe you 
felt a degree of satisfaction in the relationship; and on my 
part I have been proud of it. It has been an association in 
which I have never had a moment’s occasion to regret an act 
or word of yours; and if I possibly have ever tried you it has 
been done unintentionally. 

I hope that while you lived you would not have another suc- 
cessor. But I can only now hope you will have one who loves 
and honors you as much as I do,—he cannot more. 


No man could ask a more cordial tribute than that. 

Doubtless one thing that made it easier for Dr. Bacon to 
refrain from any interference with the work of his succes- 
sor was that he had so many other things to do. Besides his 
courses of lectures at the seminary he wrote frequently for 
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various religious journals and was active as one of the lead- 
ers In a movement for the reform of the state constitution, 
a reform which was afterward carried out piecemeal. In 
1872, he began his most considerable historical work, T'he 
Genesis of the New England Churches. It was largely a 
revision of what he had already written in the form of 
lectures, so that he expected to finish it in two or three 
months, but it proved to be a much longer task, so that the 
two months were extended to twenty, and it was not until 
the latter part of 1874 that it was published. 

It was a work of loving devotion, covering the story of 
Congregationalism down to the establishment on a firm 
basis of the Plymouth Colony, and including the story of 
the establishment of the church and colony at Salem. It was 
to have been followed by a second volume on the later his- 
tory of the Congregational churches, but this was never 
completed, though there exists a considerable fragment in 
manuscript. 

The Genesis was the first history of the Congregational 


churches of this country to be published, and was welcomed | 


with great satisfaction by Dr. Bacon’s fellow Congrega- 
tionalists and by others interested in the history of New 
England. Probably no other letter which he received with 
regard to it gave him more gratification than one from 
George Bancroft, the “Father of American History,” 
dated February 9, 1876. This read: 


I am very glad to see on all sides proofs of your health and 
activity; and specially I have been alike delighted and in- 
structed by your admirable Genesis of the New England 
Churches. . . . § have directed the publishers to send you the 
volume of the New Edition [ of his history] which will appear 
on the twenty-first. If you have time, I hope you will look at 
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the chapter on the Reformation in England, and its develop- 
ment in the pilgrims and puritans of our country. If you ap- 
prove I shall be sure that my labor has not been in vain. 


Considering that Bancroft was acknowledged as the one 
great writer on American history, and that as a Unitarian 
and a Democrat he could have no special bias in favor of 
one opposed to him in politics and religion, this was praise 
indeed. The reputation of Bancroft is by no means what 
it was, and praise from him may have a somewhat dubious 
sound in the ears of modern historical students; but there 
was no one then better qualified to speak on the subject. It 
must be confessed, nevertheless, that the Genesis does not 
take as high rank now as formerly. It is not disfigured by 
“fine writing” or by the garbling of quotations, faults with 
which Bancroft is charged, but it does not show the author 
at his best. It lacks the sparkle of his controversial writings, 
and also, alas! that conspicuous’ fairness which added so 
much to the delight and effectiveness of these. It is the result 
of diligent research and thorough honesty of purpose; but 
his sympathies were too fully enlisted to enable him to be 
absolutely fair. The Pilgrims and their predecessors are 
painted in too bright colors, and their opponents are made 
a little too dark. Nor has it that sweep and swing that 
carries the reader along for the moment without reperusal. 

Something of this may be due to his advancing years, for 
it shows itself also in his short biography of his father, 
which was published in 1876, that is, two years later. It 
was a work of filial piety, which he alone could write, and — 
from it most of the first chapter of the present work has 
been compiled; but it is not lively reading, nor is it alto- 
gether fair to the directors of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, who though certainly at fault from lack of under- 
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standing and generous insight, meant to do right, arid 
made such tardy amends as they could for their short- 
comings when they came at last to understand. 

If Dr. Bacon showed an affectionate partiality in writ- 
ing of earlier generations, it was not so with regard to the 
events of his own time. His earnest advocacy, mingled with 
judicial fairness for his opponents, was brought to a new 
and severe test when trouble arose between those who had 
been his closest associates on the Independent, and he was 
called upon to bear an important part in bringing the mat- 
ter to a head and in securing the exoneration of the one 
who had been accused. It was the Beecher case, one of the 
most noted in the history of the country. The nature and 
purpose of our biography enables us to pass over the 
greater part of this case with a mere mention, because of 
its unsavory details, and because Dr. Bacon was, of course, 
not the chief actor in it. But his share was important, and 
the case itself was of such immense interest, both at the time 
and subsequently, that it has seemed advisable to tell the 
substance of the story. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE BEECHER TROUBLES 


In an editorial written shortly after Dr. Bacon’s death it 
was said with reference to his conduct “‘in the hour of Mr. 
Beecher’s adversity”: ““He never deserted and he never 
flattered a friend; he never surrendered to, and he never 
maltreated an enemy.” 

The Beecher trial was, indeed, the occasion, if ever, for 
displaying the loyalty of friendship in just relation to 
supreme loyalty to truth. From beginning to end of the 
long ordeal Dr. Bacon’s confidence in the essential integrity 
of his friend and associate was unwavering, though he 
made no secret of his distress at the deplorable unwisdom 
by which Beecher seemed to have played into the hands of 
men bent on destroying his good name. If, then, we would 
prove the justice of the encomium just cited from the pen 
of one exceptionally qualified to judge, we cannot escape 
some account of how Dr. Bacon held and maintained this 
confidence while at the very center of this long controversy, 
and maintained it without incurring from either side any 
such doubt of his impartiality as would have made the 
judicial position accorded to him by common consent seem 
inappropriate. The personal conduct of Beecher may be 
left to his biographers to describe. Baffling as the problem 
of his moral behavior confessedly is, 1t would clearly tran- 
scend the limits appropriate to our present undertaking to 
attempt a solution. We are concerned only with the effect 
produced upon another by the facts as developed. This 
“other” stood at the focal point of conflicting testimony 
and made no secret of his personal conviction of Beecher’s 
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innocence. But of him it was said, “No truth could he ever 
be counted on to conceal for party ends or personal tri- 
umph. Neither personal friendship nor party interest ever 
muddled the clearness of his vision or deflected the sim- 
plicity of his purpose.” So far as the strong conviction of 
such a friend bears on the ultimate question of fact Mr. 
Beecher should have the benefit of it. But Dr. Bacon himself 
would have been first to acknowledge that the conviction 
of another, no matter how competently formed, can never 
usurp the judgment seat of individual inquiry. 

The Beecher scandal, as it was called, became public in 
the fall of 1872 by the publication in a scurrilous little 
weekly newspaper in New York of a long account of an 
alleged intrigue between Beecher and the wife of ‘Theodore 
Tilton, his one-time friend and favorite, with the additional 
statements that Beecher had been addicted to this sort of 
thing for all his adult life, and that the writer had been 
informed, from a reliable source, that he preached every 
Sunday to some twenty of his mistresses. 

The publication created an immense sensation, for 
Beecher was by all odds the most prominent minister and 
most popular orator in the country, and the article not only 
claimed, but gave evidence of having been derived in some 
way from Tilton himself. 

For some months Beecher maintained absolute silence 
with regard to the matter, though the newspapers teemed 
with discussion of it, and it was not until nearly nine months 
later that he took occasion to make a short but explicit and 
comprehensive denial of the truth of any of the charges. 

Beecher’s silence was a matter of grave concern to Dr. 
Bacon, for, to begin with, Beecher was the chief glory of 
the Congregational churches, and, moreover, it was during 
those months of silence that he was giving the second series 
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of his celebrated Lectures on Preaching at Yale Divinity 
School, where Dr. Bacon was the eldest member of the 
faculty and quasi-dean. In addition the two had been 
closely associated for many years. Dr. Bacon had known 
and honored old Dr. Lyman Beecher, the great preacher’s 
father, and had officiated at his funeral in Plymouth 
Church at his son Henry’s request. This had been in 
January, 1863, just a year after Beecher had taken the 
place of Dr. Bacon and his colleagues at the head of the 
Independent. A few days later Dr. Bacon had written in 
his diary, “‘Beecher made me large offers for aid in T'he 
Independent.” 'Then, in 1866, Beecher asked Dr. Bacon 
to join him in founding what was afterward the Christian 
Union, and when it was actually started in 1870, Dr. Bacon 
was one of its earliest contributors. Evidently the regard 
between them was mutual. Outside of his own church and 
family, there was probably no one who stood nearer to 
Beecher than Dr. Bacon. 

How Dr. Bacon felt at this time is shown by a letter to 
his son Edward, then a minister in Michigan. Edward had 
written for advice, saying that he himself felt that the 
character of the witness (the then notorious Victoria 
Woodhull) was a sufficient refutation of the charges, but 
that there were many in his vicinity who felt that where 
there was so much smoke there must be some fire, and that, 
if there were, he wanted to be prepared to meet it. 

In his reply, of February 14, 1873, Dr. Bacon said: 


As for the main subject of your letter, I cannot help feeling 
some anxiety. I have not seen the Woodhull story; nor do I 
think that anybody whose opinion is worth anything can care 
for what that wretched creature says or may say. But I find a 
wide-spread and still spreading apprehension that there may 
be, soon, some terrible revelation—nobody knows what; and 
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that somehow Mr. Beecher is in the power of men whom if he 
could, he ought to defy... . 

Your position in regard to the matter is at present the 

right one,—at least it is mine. The Woodhull libel is, by itself, 
unworthy of notice. Mr. Beecher need not “yield to the clamor 
for investigation,” if that clamor is simply because a notori- 
ously wicked woman has libeled him. He need not ask the Plym- 
outh Church to inquire whether that woman has told the 
truth. But he can not help knowing that the air of Brooklyn 
and New York is full of painful whisperings, and that the echo 
of those whispers is everywhere. How he can refrain from ut- 
tering some word of defiance—how it happens that nobody 
can say, “I have had a full and free conversation with Mr. B. 
and my confidence in him is confirmed”—how it happens that 
no confidential friend ventures to say “There is nothing 
against Mr. Beecher save that foul and filthy accusation by 
a woman whose name is infamous, and if anybody thinks that 
accusation worth denying, or knows any other accusation 
_which Mr. B. ought to deny—”’ all this, I confess, disturbs 
Tae His Ns, 
Mr. Beecher’s reputation is of the utmost value not only to 
him but to us all—to the country—to the universal Church; 
and against mere malice or vague suspicion he must be de- 
fended to the last—but not against evidence whenever any- 
thing like evidence shall be offered against him. . . . There 
must be no attempt to suppress any charges or any evidence 
offered in support of charges. Truth is more important than 
any man’s reputation. 


Unfortunately Plymouth Church and its pastor, instead 
of courting investigation, put themselves in the attitude of 
seeming to avoid it. A special motive, beyond the natural 
disposition to shield church and individuals from scandal, 
appeared through the publication in the New York T'vmes 
on May 30 of a tripartite agreement, or covenant, entered 
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into by Bowen, Tilton, and Beecher on April 2, 1872, in 
which Bowen retracted any charges he had made against 
Beecher, Tilton agreed never again to repeat them, and 
Beecher agreed to forgive, and, if he had said anything 
against either man, retracted it, in order that friendly rela- 
tions might be reéstablished. Beecher now broke silence, 
disclaiming responsibility for publication of the Agree- 
ment, and characterizing the charges brought against him 
as calumnies. It was implied that Henry C. Bowen had been 
the originator and Tilton the propagator of them. But the 
agreement of silence, the authenticity of which was thus 
tacitly acknowledged, was naturally not enough to satisfy 
the public. A deacon in Plymouth Church named William 
FE. West, concerned for its good name, called for an in- 
vestigation of the charges, which if sustained would have 
involved dismissal of the pastor from the ministry, or if 
found baseless would call for action against Bowen and 
Tilton, both members of the church. 

Again the church avoided investigation, taking the du- 
bious course of dropping Tilton from the rolls at his own 
request and without charges, and assuming that those 
brought against its pastor would disappear. So clearly was 
this course a mistaken one that the two most important 
Congregational churches of the vicinity, whose pastors were 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs'and Dr. W. I. Budington, felt it necessary 
to intervene lest the good name of all the churches be be- 
smirched. Still repelled by Plymouth Church in their pro- 
posal of a mutual council the other two churches took the 
only remaining course and summoned a council on their 
own account, which convened March 24, 1874. It was com- 
posed of representatives from prominent churches over a 
wide circle, with other ministers of high standing, and 
elected Dr. Bacon moderator; but in the nature of the 
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case its decision could avail but little since the only ques- 
tion appearing on the face of the record and legitimately 
before the council was the dropping of 'Tilton from the rolls 
of Plymouth Church without trial. As drawn up by Dr. 
Bacon the advice of the council to the two churches was 
that the dropping of 'Tilton’s name by Plymouth Church 
was clearly irregular, as no man had a right to withdraw 
from a church at will, and that in view of the importance 
of the case the calling of a council was justified. On the 
other hand withdrawal of fellowship from a sister church 
because of this irregularity would be inconsistent with 
truly fraternal relations. Once more Congregational polity 
had proved its inability to coerce a local church, no matter 
how unwise the course it might be determined to pursue. 
Dr. Bacon sustained the right of Plymouth Church to re- 
ject the advice of other churches even when this advice was 
unanimous and the course deprecated was believed injuri- 
ous to all. But he made no secret of his own opinion of the 
policy of silence. Returned to New Haven, at the request 
of the Seminary students to give the significance of the 
council’s action, he said: 


Plymouth Church threw away its opportunity to vindicate 
its pastor. Its action in dealing with offenders had been like 
Dogberry’s, “If anyone will not stand, let him go and gather 
the guard and thank God you are rid of such a knave.” Lance, 
who went into the stocks and pillory to save his dog from 
execution would have done better to let the dog die. . . . I 
think Mr. Beecher would have done better to let vengeance 
come on the head of his slanderers. 


Against Beecher he would consent to entertain no charge 
save that of an exaggerated and quixotic magnanimity. 
Tilton, however, upon the publication of these academic 
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remarks, resenting what he considered an application to 
himself of the epithets “dog” and “knave,” retaliated by 
publishing the most formidable piece of evidence in his 
possession. It purported to be a letter addressed by Beecher 
to “My dear Frank Moulton,” and contained the following 
lines dated Brooklyn, January 1, 1871: 


I ask Theodore Tilton’s forgiveness, and humble myself be- 
fore him as I do before my God. He would have been a better 
man in my circumstances than I have been. I can ask nothing 
except that he will remember all the other breasts that would 
ache. I will not plead for myself. I even wish that I were dead. 


As interpreted by Tilton this was a “letter of contrition” 
extorted from Beecher by Tilton’s friend Moulton, ac- 
knowledging criminal intimacy with Mrs. Tilton. However, 
it was not in Beecher’s handwriting but Moulton’s. Only an 
appended line “I have trusted this to Moulton in confidence” 
and the signature ““H. W. Beecher” were Beecher’s own. 
Beecher himself explained it as obtained from him orally 
by Moulton as an apology to Tilton for suffering brought 
by Beecher on the Tiltons undeservedly. The strength of 
Tilton’s contention was a confession by his wife, which she 
alternately offered and retracted, according as she was in- 
fluenced by one party or the other, until no party attached 
importance to her testimony on either side. The charges 
set afloat by Bowen from long before were similarly re- 
tracted in the tripartite agreement, and subsequently 
withdrawn under oath. 

Tilton’s disclosure, communicated by letter to Dr. Bacon, 
was, nevertheless, profoundly disturbing. His reaction to 
it was the remark, “If that letter is published, and legal 
proceedings are not taken against Theodore Tilton within 
forty-eight hours, it will be virtually a giving-up the case 
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on the part of Mr. Beecher’s friends.” Urged by these 
friends Beecher finally acted, not through the legal pro- 
ceedings advocated by Dr. Bacon, but in a way which seemed 
to him better calculated to achieve the vindication of Mrs. 
Tilton and himself without mcreased public scandal. An 
investigating committee was appointed by the church at 
Beecher’s request. It was constituted from gentlemen of 
the highest standing and went into the whole matter of the 
charges. The investigation was thorough. Subsequent in-. 
quiries, of which there were several of the most searching 
kind, both civil and ecclesiastical, brought out nothing 
further of importance, and the committee’s report, in this 
respect, was a success. But in the two respects which had 
led to the adoption of this method rather than legal pro- 
cedure it was a failure. As Dr. Bacon had predicted, the 
public were dissatisfied with what after all was the verdict 
of an ex parte commission, the committee having been se- 
lected by Beecher himself. Moreover the purpose of privacy 
was completely frustrated by the action of Tilton, who, 
after begging the members (quite unnecessarily) to with- 
hold his testimony from publicity, immediately himself 
communicated it to the press, necessitating thus the publi- 
cation of the rest. 

The story as elicited by the committee has a certain in- 
terest and value for the history of the Independent as ‘a 
great organ of religious and moral opinion, though the 
question of Beecher’s personal conduct toward the female 
members of his charge is likely to remain involved in the 
obscurity and contradiction inseparable from inquiries of 
this character and in the present case aggravated tenfold 
by the extraordinary untrustworthiness of the inculpating 
witnesses, bent, it would seem, on proving themselves in- 


capable of telling the truth. On the other hand a fairly 
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credible account was obtained of the history of the charges. 
How these began and why, who was responsible for their 
first obtaining currency as private gossip, and who for 
their publication in the press, could be learned, and was 
learned. Whether well or ill founded in the actual conduct 
of Mr. Beecher the evil effect of their propagation on the 
one hand, and on the other hand of the unwise policy of 
silence and suppression when the good repute of church and 
individuals alike were at stake, becomes apparent as the 
story unfolds, and this is both important and instructive. 
But the story of the Independent comes first. 

In 1862 Mr. Bowen had become sole proprietor, and 
had ousted the original board of editors consisting of 
Leonard Bacon, Joseph P. Thompson, and Richard S. 
Storrs, in order to substitute as sole editor Henry Ward 
Beecher, then its “star” correspondent. This was the be- 
ginning of a process of gradual demoralization, which con- 
tinued for some years and was not halted until the paper 
stood on the brink of ruin. Deprived of the moral insight 
and purpose, no less sane than single-minded, which had 
made it the mouthpiece of the Northern conscience during 
the great struggle against slavery, the paper drifted 
toward the rocks. The very prosperity which had come with 
the triumph of its cause became a temptation. It was now a 
business asset in sole control of a single proprietor whose 
financial affairs had become involved, and who was unable 
(though perhaps not more obtuse in this respect than the 
majority) to see why such an organ should not serve both 
God and Mammon. Beecher’s name as editor counted for 
much, and during the first year he wrote some forcible, if 
not always wise editorials, some of which made President 
Lincoln indignant when he finally came to read them. 
Beecher’s sermons and lecture-room talks, which were the 
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central point of his thinking and expression, continued to 
be printed as before, and gave satisfaction to the proprie- 
tor. But aside from these Beecher wrote very little. On the 
other hand, he complained, as had Dr. Bacon before him, of 
the low character of the patent-medicine advertising ad- 
mitted to the paper, to which Bowen replied that he needed 
the money. 

Nor was this the only financial difference. Bowen asked 
$5,000 for purchases which Beecher had made toward out- 
fitting a regiment adopted by Plymouth Church at the out- 
break of the Civil War. An arbitration committee awarded 
him $1,000. 

Far more serious in effect was Beecher’s distaste for edi- 
torial management; for this led him to shift the irksome 
task to the shoulders of his youthful favorite, Theodore 
Tilton. His liberal offer to Dr. Bacon for aid, already men- 
tioned, is perhaps an indication that he did not feel quite 
easy about this transfer of responsibility. It proved, in 
fact, little less than disastrous. Beecher had come to know 
Tilton as a member of Plymouth Church and reporter of 
his sermons for another paper. Common tastes and ex- 
changes of friendly offices had led to close intimacy and 
mutual admiration, so that in the spring of 1863, after 
Beecher had served only fifteen months as head of the Inde- 
pendent, and went to England to recuperate, Tilton was 
left in practical charge. On this visit to England, Beecher 
made his notable speeches for the Union, but on his return 
he maintained a merely nominal editorship, while ‘Tilton 
ran the paper, Beecher merely serving in his former posi- 
tion as correspondent and printing his sermons in it. 

Although Tilton at this time was still under thirty he 
was now promoted to full and formal editorship, a position 
which had been characterized, though with extravagant 
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exaggeration, as “the most important of the kind in the 
world.” The promotion was indorsed and ratified by Bowen, 
whose admiration for the brilliancy of the youthful journal- 
ist seems to have equaled Beecher’s. But the breach was 
not long in coming. Tilton, in the Reconstruction period, 
when Andrew Johnson was vainly endeavoring to carry 
out more conciliatory policies, fell in with the radical ele- 
ment, determined to wreak vengeance on the South, which 
opposed Johnson and which nearly succeeded in ousting 
him from the presidency. In this attitude Tilton had the 
full sympathy of Bowen, but Beecher remained loyal to 
the policy of Lincoln, which Dr. Bacon had previously sup- 
ported. In his once famous Cleveland letter of August 30, 
1866, Beecher made a strong plea for the restoration to 
the South of the rights formerly belonging to its states, in- 
curring thereby a torrent of vituperation, on the crest of 
which was the Independent. 'Tilton abused him in a long 
and ferocious editorial, and the publication of his sermons 
was stopped. 

The blow struck at Beecher reacted against the paper ; 
for his contributions were the chief factor in its prosperity ; 
but as Bowen sympathized with Tilton politically the re- 
sentment of both was directed against Beecher. According 
to Tilton, Bowen had begun the accusations against his 
pastor as guilty of immorality with various women of his 
parish in the early days of the Civil War. More probably 
it was at this time that the accusations referred to in the 
tripartite agreement were made, though in either case 
Bowen either could not or would not substantiate them. In 
1866 political feeling was intensely bitter, and radicals 
were ready to believe almost anything against those whom 
they regarded as traitors to the cause of freedom. As 
Beecher wrote to Dr. Bacon at the time in reply to a 
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friendly letter of encouragement, “One would think that I 
was in Purgatory, and that all the ministers were come to 
lament over me, or rather to suggest that Purgatory was 
too good for me.” 

Whether from this time, or earlier, Bowen continued to 
utter in private these accusations against his pastor. It 
seems not to have occurred to him, any more than to the 
other signers of the Agreement, that suppression by such 
means was impossible and that he must either assume re- 
sponsibility for the charges and take proceedings for the 
ejectment of such a pastor from the ministry, or else join 
Beecher in open refutation. From his subsequent refusal 
to assume responsibility, supplemented by later declara- 
tion under oath by himself and two sons that they had no 
inculpating data, it must be assumed that his utterances 
were based on suspicion only. 

The case was far otherwise with Tilton, whose editorial 
management of the Independent carried far more sail than 
ballast, and who plunged headlong into religious, social, 
and moral as well as political radicalism. Readers became 
uneasy at the number of articles from outstanding reli- 
gious radicals which found place in its pages, but were far 
more disturbed when the paper showed distinct sympathy 
with the desire for looser divorce laws, and even for the 
principle of free love, which was then being agitated. They 
would have been still more disturbed and disgusted had they 
known that this was not mere theory on the part of the 
editor, but that he practiced free love whenever so disposed, 
particularly on his lecturing tours. 

The first result of this change in the character of the 
Independent was the starting in Chicago, in 1867, of a new 
Congregational paper to take its place, called the Advance, 
though Bowen went out to Chicago and did his utmost to 
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halt the move, in which Edward Beecher, brother of Henry, 
was prominent. The second result was that Henry Ward 
Beecher himself, who had had no share in the founding of 
the Advance, founded in 1870 the Christian Union, which 
with his name, and his sermons, immediately acquired a 
large circulation, much of it at the expense of the Inde- 
pendent. 

Simply as a matter of business the retirement of Tilton 
from the management of the Independent had become im- 
perative. Bowen made him extravagant offers to cancel his 
contract. He was to exchange his position as editor for that 
of correspondent, and become editor of the Brooklyn 
Union, another Bowen paper, at a salary of $5,000 for each 
position. But the arrangement was of very short duration. 
No sooner was Tilton’s valedictory published in the Inde- 
pendent than charges of immorality against him poured in 
on Bowen, making it evident that any connection whatever 
of Tilton with the paper was a menace to it. Another inter- 
view was arranged at which Tilton countered the charges 
which Bowen exhibited by declaring that he had a similar 
charge against Beecher of having made improper proposals 
to Mrs. Tilton. Bowen now consented to take to Beecher a 
note written by Tilton, demanding Beecher’s immediate 
resignation and removal from Brooklyn “‘for reasons which 
you explicitly know.” 

Beecher’s comment was simply that the man must be 
crazy. Bowen then exhibited the charges against Tilton of 
promiscuous immoralities and asked whether a man of such 
character should be retained in the employ of the Inde- 
pendent. Beecher, stung, as he declared, by Tilton’s threat, 
said No, emphatically. 

A prompt discharge of Tilton by Bowen naturally fol-. 
lowed, with consequent suit at law by which Tilton, through 
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arbitrators, recovered $7,000 for breach of contract. This, 
however, was poor compensation for the loss of two highly 
paid positions, especially as the sheet Tilton had founded 
on his own account, called the Golden Age, laid no golden 
eggs. In desperation he called on Beecher to help, as author 
of all his woes, and Beecher was soft-hearted enough to 
make several payments, until under threats from Tilton’s 
friend, Moulton, he awoke to the fact that his payments 
were nothing less than blackmail. Not only so, but when 
called upon by Moulton to save the man whom Moulton 
represented as an innocent victim of slanders to which 
Beecher should never have listened, Beecher consented to 
sign the so-called Letter of Contrition. This document, as 
subsequently completed, consisted of notes written by 
Moulton and understood by Beecher to be an apology to 
Tilton for having wronged him, chiefly in giving credit to 
unfounded slanders and thus procuring his dismissal. The 
notes thus drawn up, with Beecher’s signature attached, 
were used by Tilton in collusion with Moulton to inculpate 
Beecher. In short, the accusation was what in modern tech- 
nical parlance would be called a “frame-up.” Beecher gave 
this account of the matter before the Committee of Inquiry, 
declaring the document a garbled transcript of his un- 
guarded utterances to Moulton. Mrs. Tilton’s self-contra- 
dictory testimony was so hysterically changed and changed 
again, now supporting her husband’s charges, a moment 
after denying Beecher’s guilt, that all parties soon ceased 
to give weight to it. It was no surprise when the committee 
of investigation completely exonerated Beecher from any 
wrongdoing with Mrs. Tilton, though it gently censured 
him for “errors of judgment.” The report was adopted 
unanimously by the church at a huge meeting, but, as 
Beecher’s wiser friends had foreseen, it failed to overcome 
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with the public the results of the long-continued policy of 
silence. Tilton now had recourse to a suit at law against 
Beecher for criminal intercourse with his wife. The matter 
was again dragged before the public for six long months 
with the unsatisfactory result of a hte of the jury nine 
to three in favor of Beecher. 

Every possible advantage sought by the original refusal 
to appeal to the courts was thus sacrificed. ‘The scandal 
was given the widest possible publicity while at the same 
time Beecher’s good name was not cleared. No more suc- 
cinct statement could be given of his course in the whole 
matter, as understood by his best friends, than that which 
he himself is alleged to have made when waited upon by 
two of his lawyers one Sunday with an apology for in- 
troducing business on the Sabbath. “Gentlemen,” said 
Beecher, “we have good authority for holding that it is 
lawful to draw up an ass from a pit on the Sabbath day. 
There never was a bigger ass nor a deeper pit.” 

That both Beecher, personally, and the Independent 
should have recovered even a remnant of public respect 
after the long dragging through the mire to which Tilton 
had subjected them is due neither to the business acumen 
of a newspaper proprietor who could imagine it a wise 
policy to substitute editorial management of the Tilton 
type for that of the original board, nor to the wisdom of the 
church and pastor who could think it expedient to resort to 
suppression of charges so manifestly of concern to the 
entire fellowship of the churches. Partly, the recovery was 
due to the self-inculpating course of Tilton and Moulton, 
both of whom subsequently were revealed in open courts as 
unscrupulous blackmailers steeped in the immorality which 
they had attempted to fasten upon Beecher ; partly, it was 
due to the determined loyalty of friends who stood by the 
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victim in the conviction that his worst fault had been a 
good-natured willingness to make friends and confidants 
of designing and unscrupulous men. 

Tilton’s signature to the tripartite te eh did not 
prevent his mentioning his charge against Beecher in ag- 
gravated form to a number of people. Among these were 
certain of the Woman’s Rights women, and it was from 
them that Mrs. Woodhull got her first report of the matter 
which resulted in the publication of her story, as above 
noted, in highly embellished form, about November 1, 1872. 
Tilton (in order, as he said, to keep Mrs. Woodhull quiet) 
got on very friendly terms with her, he and his friend 
Moulton entertaining her and her associates at their homes 
in spite of the protest of their wives. The connection cul- 
minated in Tilton’s publishing a biography of Mrs. Wood- 
hull as a Golden Age Tract and presiding at one of her 
meetings in New York, at which she came out strongly for 
free love. Moulton, to whom Beecher had confided all the 
documents in his possession bearing on the charges and in 
addition a great mass of “effusions” marked only by emo- 
tional sentimentality, showed his trustworthiness by refus- 
ing to return the documents to Beecher, and instead offer- 
ing them for sale to the New York newspapers. Sued by a 
woman writer who had been accused by him of intimacy 
with Beecher, Moulton confessed the untruth of his state- 
ment in open court, and was let off by the lady on payment 
of heavy costs. Considering the type of men thus chosen by 
Beecher for intimate associates and confidants, and the 
sentimental credulity with which he put himself in their 
power, we are less surprised at Dr. Bacon’s fears expressed 
to his son Edward when the scandals first became current, 
that “Mr. Beecher is somehow in the power of men whom if 
he could he ought to defy” than at the perspicacity thus 
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evinced by his true friends as against the blindness of the 
victim. Beecher displayed an almost incredible capacity 
for choosing the wrong course when the right one was being 
pressed upon him with the urgency of most loyal devotion. 
Were it not for this propensity the persistent belief of 
Beecher’s friends in his fundamental integrity, and their 
determination to vindicate him in the face of apparently 
self-incriminating utterances would savor of undue par- 
tiality. 

Dr. Bacon’s supreme effort at vindication was made after 
the Committee’s report in two articles entitled respectively 
“Evidence and Testimony” and ‘Some of the Incredibili- 
ties,” of which only the former was published. In this he 
cited Chancellor Kent’s reply to a question from a jury, 
that testimony is what the witness says, evidence is’ what 
the jury believes, bringing out the character of the testi- 
mony as above described. The second article was returned 
by the editor pursuant to a note on the back in Dr. Bacon’s 
own hand, “If you do not publish this, please return it.” 
The “Incredibilities” of the testimony which it cited began 
with Tilton’s assault on Beecher’s character as “preach- 
ing every Sunday to forty mistresses.” In view of the long- 
continued criminality thus alleged not only against 
Beecher but against a large number of his lady parishion- 
ers, the credibility of the testimony really depended on the 
relative trustworthiness of the deponents. Over against the 
character thus imputed to the accused stood the proved 
character of the accusers. The action was founded pri- 
marily on a charge of seduction alleged to have been ut- 
tered by Mr. Bowen. Mr. Bowen himself testified under 
oath, and his testimony was confirmed by his two sons, that 
there never was any fact or circumstance which justified or 
could even suggest so monstrous a story. Moulton’s con- 
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viction in court of falsehood in respect to one of the 
charges was a second factor in determining what the jury 
should believe, while the character of the Tiltons (the wife, 
a self-confessed tool, the husband, notoriously immoral) 
and the use made of the charges for the extortion of money 
should determine the weight to which their statements were 
entitled. This was the plea of an able lawyer for the defense, 
and serves at least to prove the entire good faith of the 
pleader. The article was returned unpublished, partly, no 
doubt, because after the jury trial, which had taken place 
in the meantime, the public had ceased to take interest in 
the case, newspapers having long since taken sides, as well 
as most of their readers. The return may also have been 
partly due to the nature of the argument. The issue in point 
of character between the accusers on the one side and forty 
ladies (more or less) of Mr. Beecher’s congregation on the 
other, may not have been considered a topic to be relished 
by the public addressed. 

The lessons to be drawn from Dr. Bacon’s part in the 
Beecher troubles, as well as from the history of the great 
organ of civic righteousness founded by himself and his 
two metropolitan colleagues, after it had come under a 
“business”” administration, have already been made sufii- 
ciently clear. We may, therefore, complete the story only 
in briefest outline. What follows will indicate the remaining 
opportunities availed of by Beecher’s friends to undo the 
mischief brought about by his own unwise policy. 

A new action by the church precipitated a new crisis. 
Mrs. Moulton was a member of Plymouth Church, though 
her husband was not. She had testified at the trial in cor- 
roboration of her husband, and if Beecher was innocent, 
she and her husband were both guilty of perjury. She 


ceased to attend his church and became a constant attend- 
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ant at that of Dr. Storrs. In order to avoid possible legal 
complications, her name was dropped from the roll for 
nonattendance, after she had been heard by counsel. She 
thereupon asked for a mutual council. The church agreed, 
but its committee protested when she demanded that the 
churches of which Dr. Storrs and Dr. Budington were pas- 
tors should be included in the call, since those two men had 
been most prominent in their condemnation of Beecher. The 
committee did not, however, refuse to have these churches 
included, though it was manifestly improper that they 
should be invited. Other dissatisfied members now joined in 
the plea when it was pointed out that they must either bring 
specific charges, or if persistent in tacitly absenting them- 
selves must be dropped from the rolls. When new rumors 
appeared in Boston and were not dispelled even by 
Beecher’s appearance there and his submitting to question- 
ing as long as questions were brought, Plymouth Church 
took the action so unfortunately delayed. It now proceeded 
on its own initiative to call a council to inquire whether it 
had acted rightly in the case of Mrs. Moulton and the other 
dissatisfied members, and also, in general, whether its course 
in all the proceedings regarding its pastor had been cor- 
rect. The church was at last determined to spread the whole 
matter before representatives of the entire Congregational 
fellowship, leaving out only such churches as had taken, 
through their pastors or otherwise, a position of such pro- 
nounced opposition to Plymouth Church and its pastor as 
to make it manifestly improper that they should serve in a 
judicial capacity. Dr. Storrs and Dr. Budington were, 
however, specially invited by the council to attend its ses- 
sions, but they declined. 

The council met on February 15, 1876. It was an im- 
posing gathering of about two hundred and fifty of the 
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most representative men of the fellowship, the largest 
council of this kind ever convened in this country. It had 
met for a highly important task. It was not alone the wel- 
fare of Beecher and of Plymouth Church that was at stake; 
to a considerable degree it was also a question of the stand- 
ing of the Congregational body, and of the principle of 
democratic government in religious affairs. Could the Con- 
gregational churches deal properly with so difficult a prob- 
lem as was here presented? It was a test case. 

It was, therefore, no empty compliment, but a desire 
for the wisest guidance, which led the council to choose 
Dr. Bacon unanimously as its moderator, with two eminent 
laymen, one a former governor and the other a general, as 
his assistants. 

There was no difficulty about the questions with regard 
to Mrs. Moulton and the other recalcitrants. Once the. 
matter was brought to the attention of the council, the 
conduct of the church, which had been considerate as well 
as fair, could not but be approved. But the general ques- 
tion as to the conduct of the church with regard to its pastor 
could not be so easily disposed of. For eight days, three 
sessions a day, with only Sunday for a day of rest, the 
council questioned Beecher and the church committee. Con- 
sidering that this was the fourth examination of this kind 
that Beecher had undergone, it is no wonder that he ex- 
pressed his weariness of the whole thing. He continued, 
however, to answer fully all questions that were put to him. 

No one could say that the Tilton matter had not been 
thoroughly investigated, but no accuser was willing to come 
forward and make a responsible charge. The pastor was 
exonerated by both church and civil court procedure. But 
still the rumors persisted. It was to meet this situation that 
the council fashioned its “Result.” The church was upheld 
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in its attitude toward Mrs. Moulton and the other recal- 
citrants almost as a matter of course. ‘To meet the general 
situation the council made a list of twenty of the most noted 
men of the fellowship, largely college presidents and emi- 
nent lawyers, and a committee of three men of high stand- 
ing. It advised the church to “accept and empower a com- 
mission of five” to be chosen by the committee of three out 
of the panel of twenty to hear any charges that might be 
brought against the pastor in a responsible way, or to con- 
sider any new evidence that might come to light on any 
former charge against him, provided such charge or new 
evidence were brought forward within sixty days. The ap- 
pointment would thus be the act of the church, but as free 
as possible from any bias. No fairer tribunal could be 
imagined, but the commission was never called together, 
as no new charge was brought forward or new evidence 


presented. 
Of Beecher, the “Result of the Council” said: 


We hold the pastor of this church, as we and all others are 
bound to hold him, innocent of the charges reported against 
him until they have been substantiated by proof, and therefore 
we continue to extend to him our Christian fellowship and 


sympathy. 


It was not a fulsome indorsement, but it was all the previous 
provision would admit. With the expiration of the sixty 
days it became a complete exoneration. 

But mere exoneration of Beecher was not the limit of 
Dr. Bacon’s hopes. The action of the council, like that of 
any other, had no binding force other than its own reason- 
ableness, and, as had been foreseen, it did not convince 
either Dr. Storrs or Dr. Budington. It was the reconcilia- 
tion of Dr. Storrs and Mr. Beecher for which, above all, 
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Dr. Bacon yearned. They were both his near friends, who 
had been his colleagues on the Independent, and they were 
also the two leading ministers of Brooklyn and renowned 
throughout the country. Believing it to be self-evident 
that, as the council had said, all were bound to hold Beecher 
innocent until he was proved guilty, and that no such proof 
had been forthcoming after several searching inquiries, he 
was not ready to believe that the division between them was 
insuperable. Pondering over this, on his return from the 
council, he wrote to Beecher a long letter on February 27, 
of which a few extracts will give the purport. 


A brother offended [he wrote] whether Storrs (R.S.) or 
Budington, “is harder to be won than a strong city.” But is 
it not possible for you (God helping you) to win Brother 
Storrs, and then win Budington also? 

Of course you are an innocent man, grievously calumniated, 
pierced through and through with arrows, like St. Sebastian. 
You feel that the position of those two brethren in relation to 
you is unbrotherly and unkind. You complain (and, I will 
say, reasonably) that neither of them came to you in the be- 
ginning of these troubles, or has come to you at any later 
time, with a request for explanation or with offers of sym- 
pathy and assistance. They, on the other hand, think that you 
have withheld your confidence and have stood aloof from them. 
. . . Is it not possible for you to win Storrs? . . . You will 
not win him by waiting till he shall come to you. What, then, 
would be the effect on Brooklyn, on our country, on **English- 
speaking Christianity,” if it should be announced that you 
three are “brothers reconciled’? Have I proposed an im- 
practicable thing? Am I imagining an impossible result? If 
so; alas teva. 


Beecher began his reply: 
I heartily thank you for your letter and its kind and Chris- 
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tian suggestions. They are such as a father might give to a 
son, and I am emboldened to hope that for my father’s sake 
you will allow me to hold, in some degree, such a relation to 
you. 

There is nothing in my heart to prevent a reconciliation 
with my offended brethren. 


He went on to say that he was ready to make all possible 
apologies for harsh words or unanswered letters (referring 
to his failure to answer an early letter of sympathy from 
Storrs), but that the matter had largely ceased to be a per- 
sonal affair and had become a question of party, with strong 
party feeling. He had made all possible overtures for rec- 
oncilation without a particle of success. All that remained 
to hope for was that the friendly feeling between families 
in the two churches would be cherished and that thus the 
antagonism would gradually fade away. It was thus, in 
fact, that it finally disappeared. 

Assuming, as Dr. Bacon did, that Beecher was an inno- 
cent man, it would be a deep satisfaction to report that 
poetic justice was achieved and the various participants in 
the affair received their just deserts. But on no assump- 
tion can this be claimed. Tilton and Moulton were, indeed, 
ruined in fortune and in reputation. Bowen remained 
prosperous as the proprietor, and nominally the editor of 
the Independent until his death. The breach between Storrs 
and Beecher was never healed. Beecher himself gained 
new triumphs, wonderful achievements in his recovery of a 
mastery over audiences, in the South as well as other parts 
of the country, wherever opposition had been fiercest. Yet, 
for the last ten years of his life, the public attitude toward 
him was never what it had been before his accusation. There 
was always a considerable degree of lack of confidence, so 
that though there were few who were ready to pronounce 
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‘him guilty, there were also few who were ready to absolve 
him completely. As the details of the story were forgotten, 
the public mind rather gravitated toward the convenient 
compromise, that he was not so guilty as charged, but not 
so innocent as his defenders claimed. Dr. Bacon’s conten- 
tion was that this middle ground is not tenable. Either 
Beecher was, and had been for many years, an arch-hypo- 
crite and villain, or else he was an innocent man, grievously 
calumniated. Dr. Bacon, for one, felt sure of his innocence. 
In this view he was supported by the judge who had pre- 
sided over the legal trial and the leading attorney for the 
defense. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LATEST YEARS 


Tue end of the Beecher case was a fitting close to the lead- 
ing public controversies in which Dr. Bacon took part; but 
it was by no means the end of his activities, even in public 
service, while his work for Yale College and his contribu- 
tions to various periodicals continued to the end, though 
for many months before the end he knew that it could not be 
far off. Writing was a pleasure to him, but he did not write 
more than was wanted by the editors, for they continued to 
ask for further contributions on any topie he might choose. 

He chose a wide variety of subjects, religious, political, 
historical, but he did not choose at random. Whatever he 
wrote was the result of mature thought centering in his gen- 
eral conception of life and duty. His articles were not bril- 
liant or sparkling; but there were in them a certain mellow 
wisdom and broadmindedness that were needed, especially 
by those who looked to him for guidance, to enable them to 
pass without spiritual or moral loss from one political and 
religious era to another. They were not great contributions, 
perhaps, to social and religious thought, but they were re- 
markable for aman in his seventies, who had always been 
in the highest possible standing for theological soundness, 
though always on the progressive side, and been ready to 
stand up when justice called for it for those who, like 
‘ Bushnell and Beecher, were more radical in their utterances 
than himself. 

It often happens that a man who has been known as a 
radical in his youth becomes a decided conservative in his 
old age. He may have modified his youthful enthusiasms, or 
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the world in which he lives may have accepted what was 
called radical when he was young, and the new generation 
passes on to new positions which leave him stranded. But 
Dr. Bacon’s temper was progressive rather than radical, 
and his progressiveness was continuous up to the end. The 
result was that, in a striking way, he summarized in his 
own experience the general movement of progressive 
thought among Congregationalists and those in sympathy 
with them, especially among Presbyterians. Without him- 
self setting forth new theories or discoveries on religious 
questions, which was not his province, he threw the great 
weight of his influence in the balance in favor of freedom 
and progress. Only two or three of these articles call for 
any extended mention. 

The first was less immediately theological. It had to do 
with the question of the reading of the Bible in public 
schools. Many Protestants were insistent that this practice 
should be maintained, while the Catholics held that the use 
of the Protestant version was an infringement of their reli- 
gious liberty. Dr. Bacon declared that, so long as no one 
objected, the Bible reading was an excellent thing; but, 
that, when objection was raised, parents and guardians 
must find some other means for providing religious in- | 
struction. Religious liberty, for which their forefathers 
had suffered exile, and some even death, was too sacred a 
right to be infringed even for the sake of so excellent a 
thing as religious instruction in the public schools. He took 
this position in a controversy in New Haven, in which his 
advice was sought, and he then published his views more 
widely for the value they might have in the settlement of 
the question throughout the country. 

But there were two questions of directly religious im- 
portance which were then troubling the churches, and which 
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were destined to modify very greatly the whole conception 
of the religious life which they had assumed to be unalter- 
able. The one had to do with future punishment, the other 
with the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

With regard to the question of future punishment, and 
the new theory of “future probation” for those who had not 
had the opportunity to accept Christ as their Savior in this 
life, his contribution was important though slight. 'The con- 
servatives were greatly alarmed at this new theory, for it 
seemed to them to threaten the entire overthrow of what 
was known as “The Plan of Salvation,” and to ‘‘cut the 
nerve of missions.” Their fears were not without founda- 
tion, for the acceptance of the theory did imply a great 
change in the motive for missions and in the whole concep- 
tion of the Christian life. But to arguments based on such 
fears Dr. Bacon gave no countenance. The question, he 
said, was not whether the new theory was orthodox or not, 
but whether it was true. 

It was one of those obvious things, which it took courage 
to say, and which many found it hard to accept, because 
the consequences might be so far-reaching. 

As a matter of fact, the doctrine of future probation 
never found any wide acceptance as a definite belief; it 
was but a passing phase of a far greater change in religious 
thought, namely, the practical abandonment of any defi- 
nite belief in an everlasting hell. Such belief has largely 
faded out of the picture. How vast a change this implies in 
the whole conception of the religious life may be seen by 
anyone who will stop for a moment to consider how nearly 
universally the conception of everlasting punishment for 
all who were not saved through Christ underlay the various 
forms of Christian belief until after the time of Dr. Bacon’s 
death. The belief is still to be found in many a creed, but 
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has almost disappeared from actual religious thought and 
feeling. 

The other great and pressing religious question was with 
regard to the inspiration of the Bible. It was not a question 
of feeling merely, like that of future punishment, where 
scriptural warrant was, at least, as much on the side of 
the conservatives as on that of the progressives. Here it was 
a question of scientific historical inquiry, and it was even 
more far-reaching than the other, for it seemed to bring in 
question the validity of the title deeds by which all Chris- 
tian doctrines were held. For fifteen hundred years or more 
the Scriptures had been regarded as unquestionable by 
practically all who claimed the name of Christian. Espe- 
cially had Protestants since the Reformation made the 
Bible their infallible authority, as opposed to a so-called 
infallible church. Here and there certain scholars in earlier 
days had expressed doubts as to one or two books, and, 
more recently, in Germany, evangelical scholars, of whom 
Tholuck was the best known, had given up belief in the 
inerrancy of the Bible; but the sayings of the older men 
had been largely forgotten, and acquaintance with German 
scholarship was as yet confined within narrow limits. 

In general, especially among the laity, any questioning 
of the inerrancy of the Bible had been regarded as equiva- 
lent to infidelity. The only alternatives were supposed to 
be the acceptance of the Bible as true word for word, or 
else to accept the teachings of Voltaire and Tom Paine of 
an earlier time, or those of Strauss, or Renan of their own 
day. From the latter alternative most men recoiled in dread, 
and, so long as the Bible was read merely for immediate 
edification, or as a compendium of proof texts, no great 
difficulty was felt in the acceptance of its merrancy. 

But the more the Scriptures were studied in a scholarly 
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way, as a collection of historical documents, and not merely 
for immediate edification and for proof texts, the more 
difficult it became for even the most devout Christians to 
maintain their absolute inerrancy. Furthermore there were 
grave difficulties arising from the progress of physical sci- 
ence. The investigations of geology indicated that the earth 
had acquired its present form as the result of long ages of 
development, instead of having been created in six days, as 
stated in the book of Genesis. The first impulse of most men 
brought up to believe in the Bible as the infallible word of 
God was to declare the findings of geology to be untrue. 
Such, in fact, was the reaction of many. But it was different 
with Dr. Bacon. The results of geological inquiry had 
deeply impressed him, ever since, as a schoolboy, in Hart- 
ford, he had gazed at the celebrated Professor Silliman, 
who taught geology and kindred sciences at Yale. As a 
college student he had accepted with something like awe 
the story which geology taught of the great age of the 
earth and the slow processes of its formation. This he recon- 
ciled with the account in Genesis by the conviction to which 
he came, that the days of creation there spoken of were not 
to be regarded as ordinary days of twenty-four hours each, 
but as long ages, metaphorically described as “days.” 

It is not a theory that is any longer accepted. It is now 
generally agreed on all sides that it is the ordinary day of 
twenty-four hours that is meant in the account of creation 
in Genesis. But the theory was not a subterfuge, as is some- 
times supposed nowadays; it was an honest effort to recon- 
cile what Dr. Bacon, and other progressives, regarded as 
two fixed facts, the results of science on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the account in Genesis, which was to them of 
divine authority. When first propounded it was a bold step 
in advance by men who were determined not to be blind to 
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new truth, while holding fast to the old. It served an im- 
portant, though temporary, purpose. When the story of 
The Origin of Species came to confirm in such a wonderful 
way the story of the rocks, and transformed, for those who 
accepted it, the whole conception of the relation of the hu- 
man to the divine, this freer interpretation of the Bible 
helped to pave the way for the transition. 

The general appreciation of the importance of Darwin’s 
great book was considerably delayed in this country by the 
fact that it appeared in 1859, when the slavery struggle 
and the threat of civil war absorbed the thought of the 
whole nation. For six years there was no possibility of its 
finding proper consideration, and even after that men were 
slow to take up the bearing of this great biological work 
on religious problems; so that it was not until the close of 
Dr. Bacon’s life that it really came up for general discus- 
sion. When it first appeared, Dr. Bacon wrote a short notice 
of it to the effect that it would be better to wait for con- 
firmation of it before taking alarm. There seems to be no 
further reference to the work in his writings, but it was 
having its influence among the younger men, making it in- 
creasingly difficult to hold to the traditional conception of 
the inspiration of the Bible. 

Another form of investigation was making more direct 
inroads on this conception, namely, the historical study of 
the Bible itself by scholars of high Christian standing. 'This 
had been going on, particularly in Germany, for several 
generations, but the results had not been widely known or 
highly regarded. They were frequently lumped together 
as “German Rationalism,” and rejected as such, along with 
the conclusions of Strauss and Renan, except by a few 
Unitarians. 

But this dogmatic slumber was rudely interrupted. In 
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1863, in the very midst of the Civil War, there appeared a 
little book on the Pentateuch by a missionary, an Anglican 
bishop in South Africa, by the name of Colenso. None could 
question the earnest Christian character of the writer, but 
the work was a demonstration of the utter incredibility of 
most of the numbers given from Genesis to Deuteronomy. 
It created a great sensation in England, and would have 
had a similar effect here, had not this country been so ab- 
sorbed in the war as to make any controversy on such a 
question seem almost disloyal, as subversive of national 
unity. 

The book could hardly be refuted, but it could be ignored 


_ and forgotten, and such was its fate to a great degree. But 


the mere ignoring of one book did not put an end to the 
matter. Contact with Germany was much greater after the 
war, and the work of historical criticism began to be more 
widely known in this country. It was learned that there were 
many scholars who maintained that the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses, but was made up of several different 
documents pieced together at a much later date. The young 
men entering the ministry were finding it impossible to 
accept the traditional theory of inspiration, and there was | 
not a little uneasiness. The case of Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, of Aberdeen, Scotland, excited much comment. He 
was prosecuted for heresy before the Free Church Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen on account of his article “Bible” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in which the views above cited 
and much which went with them were clearly set forth. The 
article was accessible to anyone, and the trial gave it the 
widest publicity. Smith was an ardent Christian of evan- 
gelical sympathies, and was finally acquitted on the heresy 
charge, but was inhibited from teaching in the college at 
Aberdeen. Smith’s combination of evangelical character 
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and standing with liberal views excited popular interest 
and sympathy. The trial was thus the first general pres- 
entation of modernist views of the Bible to the evangelical 
churches of America. 

While the trial was at its height Dr. Bacon published in 
the New Englander, for January, 1878, a little article en- 
titled, “Aphorisms Concerning the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” There were only five pages, but the article 
took a long step forward in a liberal direction. It did not 
question the reality of inspiration, on the contrary it as- 
sumed it as a matter of universal agreement among Chris- 
tians. But the question considered was what was meant by 
inspiration. Any acceptable doctrine of inspiration must 
be one which will apply to all the books of the Bible, to 
Ksther and the Song of Solomon, as well as to other parts. 
The doctrine does not come to us by the light of nature, but 
is one which the Bible teaches concerning itself, and 1s 
accepted because it commands our confidence. 


Assuming inspiration to be a fact, it must contradict no 
other fact. Hence if our definition requires us to deny the 
facts of astronomy, or any other department of knowledge, 
the definition must be reconsidered and corrected. 

The question whether Joshua wrote the book that bears his 
name, or Moses the five books that are ascribed to hin, is not 
identical with the question whether these books were given “‘by 
inspiration of God.” If we receive them as canonical, they are 
to be received as given by such inspiration, whether written 
by these men or others, at one date or another, and whether 
the authors made use of previous traditions and documents or 
not. The inspiration of the Bible is very different from that 
claimed for the Koran, which is said to have been brought 
down by angels and delivered chapter by chapter to Mo- 
hammed, every word being a miracle. The Bible, though in- 
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spired, is also human. It purports to be a collection of books 
by various authors, during many centuries. These books are 
human in form and structure and show the human peculiarities 
of their authors. 

Nor do we require an explanation of the psychological con- 
dition of authors of the books, whether they were conscious 
of being in an abnormal condition or not. That is mere specu- 
lation, into which we need not enter. Paul gives us a sufficient 
doctrine of inspiration when he says in II Timothy that, “All 
Scripture is inspired of God and is profitable for teaching, for 
conviction, for correction,” and the like. “It is enough that 
we know the effect; we need not speculate about the process. 
They are inspired, as appears from II Peter, because they 
inspire us.” 

Our doctrine must leave room for the fact that the Scrip- 
tures are the record of a progressive revelation. If we affirm 
that Moses was inspired, we are not therefore bound to main- 
tain that Jesus the Christ and his Apostles have taught us 
nothing which Moses did not know. 


As a final statement of the question at issue, this would 
not now be acceptable to many as an entirely satisfactory 
statement; but, as a word to the younger generation from a 
man of influence at the close of his life, there was much in 
its forward look. 

The same number of the New Englander contains an- 
other article by him on the political situation, and the vol- 
ume a series of articles on the “Reaction of New England 
on English Puritanism,” which were a valuable contribu- 
tion. The next volume contained an article by him on Hor- 
ace Bushnell written for Bushnell’s widow, to be used by her 
in the biography of her husband. Much of it was incorpo- 
rated in that volume, but at her request, Dr. Bacon pub- 
lished the whole as a separate article, before the biography 
appeared. It was a fine tribute, written with vigor, and re- 
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joicing in the intrepidity of Bushnell in his reaching out 
for new truth even though it imperiled his standing among 
his fellows. 

There is the full swing of life in the article; yet the writer 
knew well that the end could not for him be long delayed, 
for he had had attacks of angina pectoris, any one of which 
might be the last. As he had written, some time earlier, in 
his diary, the old machine was wearing out. Nor had these 
later years been without their deep personal sorrows. In 
1876, his best beloved son, George, had died of tuberculosis, 
and in 1878, while he was at work on the Bushnell article, 
had come the death of his eldest daughter, Rebecca, who 
had taken over the care of the household when her mother 
died because of the precarious health of her stepmother, 
and had been its mainstay for most of the years since then. 

To complete the record of his later contributions to the 
New Englander, two more articles may be enumerated here. 
In 1881 there appeared an article on ‘The Constitution of 
Yale College,” in which he upheld in pleasant yet spirited 
fashion the constitution of the college as it then was, and 
to a considerable degree has continued to be, warning 
against the danger of what he felt to be reckless innovation 
as proposed by those who spoke “from the New York point 
of view.” Yet not a little of what he feared in the way of 
increased expenditure on the part of students and the 
relaxation of religious influence on the part of the faculty 
has since come to pass. Not all the evil which he dreaded has 
resulted, but that his conservatism in this instance was not 
mere obscurantism but is still deserving of careful consid- 
eration, will be conceded by all that have the highest welfare 
of that institution at heart. 

A few days after his death, there appeared in the number 
for January, 1882, an article entitled, “Old ‘Times in 
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Connecticut.” This was the account of an old diary, proved 
by its contents to be of a certain Dr. Cogswell of Hartford, 
which had in some unknown way been transported to Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It had been turned over to Dr. Bacon as the 
outcome of a return to the Virginia Historical Society by 
Dr. Bacon’s son, Theodore, of certain historical papers 
which some soldier from Western New York had carried 
off as legitimate “spoils of war.” The diary, which covered 
a few weeks at the end of 1788, was of great interest for 
Connecticut history, and the account of it was made most 
entertaining by Dr. Bacon’s vivacious as well as scholarly 
comments and explanations. 

Despite his fatal and incurable ailment, Dr. Bacon con- 
tinued steadily at his work, both at the Divinity School and 
with his pen, with occasional interruptions as he was called 
on for some special religious or civic occasion. When the 
centennial anniversary came around of the one revolution- 
ary conflict which had occurred in New Haven it was but 
natural that he should be invited, as an eminent citizen and 
the one best acquainted with the history of the place, to de- 
liver the oration on that occasion. He did so, and presented 
a spirited account of the brief campaign, which was highly 
approved. A more surprising request was that he should 
deliver the address on January 29, 1880, when Parnell, the 
Irish Home Ruler, visited the city, in a tour of the country 
to raise funds for the relief of those suffering from famine 
in Ireland. It was a happy thought on the part of the com- 
mittee to choose one who was of English blood, without a 
trace of Irish about him, an outspoken Protestant minister 
and a Republican, to speak on behalf of his Irish fellow 
citizens, anti-English Catholics, and Democrats. And the 
address which he gave with great gusto elicited almost 
riotous applause and laughter. Yet there was in it, as an 
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emphatic part of the speech, the clear-cut statement that, 
just as Parnell himself, though of English and American 
blood, was completely an Irishman, so the Irish in New 
Haven, and the rest of America were completely American. 
The speech was a triumph of its kind, surprising in one of 
his age and position. 

In February he spoke in Hartford before a committee 
of the legislature in behalf of the greatly needed amend- 
ments to the state constitution. 

Then, in June, came the sixtieth reunion of his college 
class of 1820. There were six present, and as they looked 
back over the sixty years since they had been in college 
together, they could recall changes in which they had 
borne a part greater than falls to the lot of most men. When 
they were in college, they were living in a country with a 
population of about the number Canada now has, and this 
was mostly east of the Alleghenies. It was a country of 
farmers and planters, who depended on Europe, prin- 
cipally England, for manufactured articles. There were a 
few market towns on the seaboard and smaller ones in 
the interior; but even New York, the largest city, had 
only about 160,000 inhabitants. Most people lived on the 
farms, and from off the farms, buying as little as possible. 
They cultivated these farms without machinery and hauled 
what little they had to sell over roads hardly worthy the 
name to the nearest market by ox team or horses. There 
were no bathrooms, hardly any stoves, either for cooking 
or heating, and no plumbing to speak of. Newspapers were 
few and petty. There was no coal, no gas, no kerosene oil. 
There were a few steamboats on the rivers, but otherwise 
no use of steam or of electricity. In a word, it was “‘the age 
of homespun.” 

Now, as they gathered together, the external world 
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around them was altered so as to be hardly recognizable. 
Their country contained five times as many people as when 
they were in college, and stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. There were many great cities, one even on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Farm machinery had enabled one man to do the 
work of half a dozen, and the others, together with the great 
tide of immigrants, had flocked to the cities, while railroads 
and telegraphs, and recently telephones, had made the 
country compact, and brought the farmer’s crops to the 
vast multitude of industrial and commercial workers. It 
was an age of machinery, instead of homespun, not very 
greatly different from that in which we now live. 

But, though it was an age of machinery, it was not a 
machine-made age. It was the men who had made it what it 
was, and the changes in them were as important as that in 
the machines which they had created. Politically these men 
had seen the rise and fall of the slave power. The contest 
begun over the Missouri Compromise, which was the be- 
ginning of the struggle with slavery, was not completed 
until nearly a year after they left college. Now it was fifteen 
years after the end of the Civil War, there were no more 
slaves, and the aftermath of corruption in the North had 
largely come to an end, while even in the South the evil re- 
sults of reconstruction measures were subsiding and better 
feeling beginning to prevail. It was a marvelous sixty years 
in which to have passed one’s manhood. 

And in the religious field, which was to Dr. Bacon of 
supreme interest, the changes were astonishing when the 
two periods were compared. The problems of 1820 were the 
problems of the sixteenth century; it is only by a severe 
mental effort that we can enter into them, and feel that they 
could have had any reality. The problems of 1880 are the 
problems of the twentieth century, at least in germ. It was 
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entire mental attitude without spiritual loss, and without a 
break of continuity. It had been an arduous struggle, re- 
newed again and again, but victory had come, and with it 
a readiness to meet new problems. Each step was compara- 
tively a short one; but, seen in retrospect, the distance cov- 
ered in those sixty years is great. And, as they sat together, 
these men could say, and not least, Dr. Bacon, “All of this I 
saw, part of this I was.” 

A year and more passed by, and when Thanksgiving Day 
came around in 1881, he preached his last sermon, dwelling 
largely on the recent death of President Garfield from the 
bullet of an assassin, and its effect in drawing North and 
South together in a common bereavement. 

Until December 22 he continued his classes at the Di- 
vinity School. The next day he nearly completed an article 
on Utah, and on the morning of the twenty-fourth, an at- 
tack of his disease, though less painful than usual, proved 
too great a strain on his heart, and he breathed his last. He 
had nearly completed his eightieth year. 

Two things are worth mention concerning his funeral 
which was held in Center Church. His six sons acted as 
bearers of his coffin, and during the services the bell of the 
City Hall tolled. The latter was an exceptional honor, 
unique for one who had never held any civic or political 
office, but who was remembered simply as a citizen who had 
done honor to his city. 

From the many estimates of his character printed at the 
time of his death a few extracts may be given to serve in- 
stead of any separate estimate on the part of the present 
writer. Naturally they are eulogistic, but they give every 
evidence of sincerity, and were written by men who were 
accustomed to weigh their words. 
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Among the many articles in the Independent, Professor 
Fisher, the eminent historian, a colleague in the Yale Di- 
vinity School, wrote: 


The most conspicuous moral trait of Dr. Bacon was manli- 
ness. Manliness constituted his ideal of character. It was 
Christian manliness, because Christianity in his view was es- 
sential to the perfection of manhood. A devout man, he was 
utterly free from all the sentimentalities of piety. . . . He 
believed that Christianity is for daily use. It is to make men 
upright, faithful, fearless in the performance of duty. It is not 
only for the spiritual health and peace of the individual; it is 
for the remolding of society. . . . The observation has often 
been made that Dr. Bacon might have been and, perhaps, 
ought to have been, a senator in Congress, or a great advocate 
at the bar. It is true that his forensic talents were of a high 
order. It is true that he had a statesmanlike habit of thought. 
Had he entered on the career of a lawyer or of a politician, he 
would have achieved eminent distinction. But I do not concur 
in the opinion that the path which he chose was the less de- 
sirable one. The moral element was supreme in his mental con- 
stitution. He has discussed the gravest public questions in a 
way to instruct and impress a vast number of educated minds, 
and he has done this quite as effectively in his character as a 
citizen, holding no office and aspiring to none, as if he had 
been clad in the robes of office. He has been, at the same time, 
a heroic, untiring servant of the church. He has represented 
the interests of religion and morality before the American com- 
munity with an ability which has commanded the respect of 
the ablest men in every walk of life. . . . The place filled by 
Dr. Bacon was in some respects unique. In his own province 
he had no superior. None are left to bend “the mighty bow 
that once Ulysses bore.” The great effect of his life remains. 
Those who knew him best will never cease to cherish toward 
him the deepest honor and affection. 
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In the Christian Union there was printed an editorial, 
probably by Lyman Abbott, from which a few words have 
already been quoted, and from which the following are 
taken: 


Dr. Bacon was a born soldier. . . . He loved truth, and 
controversy because it clarifies truth. He was born into a 
stormy time and was fitted for it. . . . Never was a man more 
courageous ; he counted neither the host that opposed nor the 
recruits that followed. . . . Never was man more absolutely 
truthful; more supremely indifferent whether the truth hurt 
or helped his cause or his party. Indeed his cause was always 
the truth, and party he had none. He was always prompt to 
turn his trenchant satire upon the friend and follower of yes- 
terday, if to-day the friend and follower seemed to him to be 
false to the truth of God. He was quite as fearless an anti- 
slavery man as William Lloyd Garrison; but was as quick to 
criticize the spirit and methods of the anti-slavery reformers 
as to assault the conservatism that praised or palliated or 
pardoned slavery. He was the relentless foe of the liquor 
traffic, and equally of the false philosophy that hopes to 
eradicate it by a statute. He was a leader among Congrega- 
tionalists ; but Congregationalists were always afraid of him 
lest he should out with some unpalatable truth of history or 
Biblical interpretation, or philosophical principle that the 
enemy could quote against their ism. No truth could he ever 
be counted on to conceal for party ends or personal triumph. 
Neither personal friendship nor party interest ever muddied 
the clearness of his vision or deflected the simplicity of his 
purpose. In the hour of Mr. Beecher’s adversity he was at 
once his warmest friend and his sharpest critic. He never 
deserted and he never flattered a friend; he never surrendered 
to and he never maltreated an enemy. . . . He worked to the 
last for man. With God, for man: in these four words are to 
be found the secret of his courage and his power. . . . He 
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made some mistakes ; most men do. But there was no theme on 
which he did not court free thought, and none on which he ever 
proved recreant to his own convictions of the truth. 


As a final word may be added the inscription on a brass 
tablet erected to his memory in Center Church: 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
LEONARD BACON 


A servant of Jesus Christ and of all men for his sake, here 
preached the Gospel for fifty-seven years. Fearing God and 
having no fear beside, loving righteousness and hating in- 
iquity, friend of Liberty and law, helper of Christian missions, 
teacher of teachers, promoter of every good work, he blessed 
the City and Nation by ceaseless labors and a holy life, and 
departed peacefully into rest, December 24, 1881, leaving 
the world better for his having lived in it. 
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